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The first game bird that it is permissable to shoot, 
after winter is over, is Wilson’s, or as it is more 
familiarly called, ‘‘ English’? Snipe, and no other 
of the snipes is pursued so eagerly, or esteemed 
more highly by the sportsman. Lying well before 
the dog, taking wing swiftly, with a zig zag motion, 
requiring a keen eye and steady hand to stop him, 
he is the most trying, at the same time most fasci- 
nating, to the ardent sportsman, of any bird that 
flies. About the 10th of March, if the weather be 
at all favorable, the Snipe begin their Northern 
migrations, travelling principally at night; their 
peculiar squeaking note may be detected by a prac- 
ticed ear, as they pass to their feeding grounds, 

















SNIPE SHOOTIN G. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


which in the spring are along the meadow lands 
and skirts of uplands, where spring brooks drain 
from low swamps. A peculiar feature is their 
extreme sensitiveness to atmospheric changes ; 
they may one day abound along the drains and 
thickets, but if in the night the wind should 
change, only a few birds will befound. Ona dark, 
chilly, windy day, such as shown in our illustra- 
tion, the snipe may be found among bunches of 
Cat-tails, and even in very open woods bordering 
the meadows. A good dog is required, one of keen 
nose, and obedient disposition, as a headstrong dog 
may disturb a meadow full of birds, and not only 
spoil sport, but the sportman’s temper for the day, 














There are other species of snipe hunted, but 
none so prized as the English Snipe. Bay Snipe 
are shot over decoys, placed upon the edge of the 
water, while the shooter taking his place Debind a 
screen of hay, grass, or other shelter, thins out 
the flocks by repeated shots, killing great numbers. 
But this is hardly deemed sport by the snipe shoot- 
er, who, priding himself upon his indifference to 
rain, mud, and cold, and the fatigue of jumping 
ditches, crawling out of bog holes, and inyolun- 
tary baths in spring ditches, finds his game with 
the aid of his dog; gives it a fair chance, cuté it 
down clean and suddenly, and does not Jeave a 
dozen wounded birds to flutter away and perish. 
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Farmers and Sportsmen.—f. D. Cur- 
tis, of Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y., informs us that a 
valuable brood mare of his was found dead in his ficld, 
having been fatally shot by a So-called sportsman. “The 
shooting of farm animals by'trespassers, and the worry- 
ing of sheep by curs accompanying them, is far too com- 
mon, and farmers are obliged, in self defence, to com- 
bine to prevent such trespass and its consequences. 
There should be no shooting over farms without permis- 
sion from the owners, and protective legislation is very 
necessary tosecure farmers from the annoyance and loss 
which occur every year. Although every citizen is per- 
mitted to “‘ bear arms,”’ he is not privileged to use them 
to his neighbor's injury or annoyance. 


Matching of Eggs.—s. W. J.,’’ St. 
Louis, Mo. It is impossible to say why eggs of “ fancy” 
fowls should not hatch. There ought to be no good 

- ¥eason why they shonld not. The mere transportation 





_», ®hould not affect them, as eggs have been shipped from 


-the East Indies to England, and yet 25 per cent. of thom 

chickens. The most probable canse is the 
finement of the fowls in yards. It is a well 
ot in natural history, that many species of birds 
ds will not breedinconfinement.  _ 
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Spring has come !—At least the Almanac says s0. 
Many who read this page have already had their 
plows afield for some time, and are well along with 
the work, while to others, the announcement that 
“spring has come” will seem altogether prema- 
ture; as they look out upon their snow-covered 
and frost-bound fields, they are quite sure that 
whatever the calendar may say about the seasons, 
what is practically spring to them is still some 
weeks in the future. This wide difference in the 
seasons gives us some idea of the wonderful extent 
of our country—in one direction at least; from 
Florida, where winter and spring are separated by 
an inappreciable boundary, to Canada, where the 
winters are long and summers short, what an im- 
mense variety of climate and diversity of products ! 
Spring has opened long ago to our Southern friends, 
and as it advances northward, awakening vegeta- 
tion and é¢alling the farmer to new labors, it occu- 
pies fully two months in the transit. The differ- 
ences between the extreme eastern and western 
portions of our territory, while they are marked in 
a different manner, are equally great. The Agricu- 
turist finds readers among the orange groves of 
Florida, and the lumber camps of Michigan and 
Maine ; it is taken in the manufacturing villages of 
New England, among the coal and iron mines of 
Pennsylvania, and on the rich prairie lands of what 
a little while ago was called ‘the west.’”’ In the 
plateaus of Colorado and New Mexico, among the 
vineyards and wheat lands of California, up the 
coast to Vancouver’s Island, and down the coast to 
Mexico, are cultivators of the soil who turn to its 
pages for instruction and aid. Besides all these di- 
verse conditions under which its readers live with- 
in our own territory, it goes to all other countries 
—Asia, Africa, Australia, and Japan. Thata jour- 
nal should be found acceptable and useful to culti- 
vators so far apart, and working under such unlike 
conditions, is due to the fact that the principles of 
agriculture are everywhere the same ; the require- 
ments of plant and animal life aro alike every- 
where ; and when it is known what are essential to 
the best development of plant or animal, any one 
intelligent enough to take a journal at all, will know 
how to secure these under the conditions of climate 
and other surroundings in which he is placed. So 
with the economies of farm life ; it is as important 





The best help is the cheapest. A 
married laborer is as a rule the steadiest. Besides, 
he need not be boarded in the house, to the serious 
inconvenience of the family, and the destruction of 
domestic privacy. Farmers who hire constant help, 
should provide a dwelling for the men, where they 
may be boarded by one of themselves. Farm 
laborers should be paid every week or every month ; 
these short settlements prevent mistakes and dis- 
putes. Cash purchases more than credit. 

Drains must be examined; lest they become 
choked and water remain upon the crops. Stag- 
nant water is injurious not only to all vegetation, 
but to stubble land, but much benefit may be 
gained by turning the spring wash ‘from roads on 
to meadows or pastures, and causing it to spread 
as much as possible. 

Top-dressing meadows or fali grain, will be found 
useful. Spread the manure evenly upon the snow, 
ifanyremains, and go overit with a Thomas Harrow, 
or the brush harrow described in another place, as 
soon as the ground is dry enough. 

Roads and #iths.—Surface water should not be 
allowed to remain upon roads or paths, or in ruts. 
Let it off, and fill up the holes or ruts with dry 
earth or gravel from a bank. A dry road will stand 
many times as much wear as one that is wet and 
muddy. Paths should be made dry, or planks laid 
down for walks over soft ground. When wet 
ground gets puddled, it takes a long time to dry. 

Grass and Clover Seed may be sown upon the 
last snow: with great ease and regularity. Each 
strip may be sown exactly, without missing or over- 
lapping, as the seed can be readily seen upon the 
surface. The seed will not be injured, as it will 
not vegetate until the ground becomes warm. 

Fodder Crops.—A good supply of green fodder 
never comes amiss. Cows at pasture will always 
eat a meal of fresh-cut green fodder, and it helps 
the milk pail. An acre or two of fall plowed 
ground should be liberally top-dressed with ma- 
nure, and sown early with oats and peas, or barley 
and vetches, The ground must be made rich, 24 
bushels of oats or barley, and 14 of peas or vetches, 
should be sown. 


Early Pasturing is amjstake. The stock is made 


dissatisfied, and lose their appetite for dry food. 
| Trampling is very injurious to the soft soil, which 
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does not recover from it for several years. The 
injury to the grass is serious. Wait until the 
ground is dry, and there is a full bite upon the 
pastures. Never pasture a meadow in the spring. 
Powing. —In plowing one may ‘‘make more 
haste’ but get ‘less speed.’? No plow should be 
put into ground that is wet, or when the soil sticks 
to a bright steel mold-board. If water is seen in 
the furrow, plowing should be stopped, although 
the surface may seem dry. The nearer plowing 
and seeding can be brought together, the better 
will it be for the crop. It will be better to run two 
plows by and by, than beginaday too soon. There 
is plenty of work to do before one begins to plow. 

Implements. — All farm implements, carts, and 
wagons, should be carefully overhauled. Look to 
the bolts and nuts especially. Use the Lock Nut 
bolt which can not get loose, upon all implements, 
machines, and vehicles. Clean and oil all bearings 
and gearings of machinery, with the best sperm oil. 
Common kerosene oil and a bunch of cotton rags is 
the best means for removing gum and dirt. A few 
drops of kerosene put on a rusty nut or screw, 
will often loosen it. A hot iron held for a few 
moments to a tight nut, will loosen it by expand- 
ing it. Castor oil is the best lubricator for wagons 
and carriages. Use crude petroleum in place of 
paint, upon all tools, plows, harrows, etc., and soak 
the wood with it until it will take up nomore. It 
is cheap, and need not be spared. Oily rags will 
take fire spontaneously in warm weather, and 
should not be allowed to lie anywhere about. 

Seeds.—If a full supply of seed has not been 
procured, no time should be lost. To lose a 
week or two at seed time, because seedsmen are 
crowded, or to go without scarce seeds because 
the stock is exhausted, is a loss of money. The 
best, freshest, and cleanest seed only should be 
used. This kind costs more, but is much cheaper 
than poor foul seed. A change of seed is desirable, 
especially of such grain as peas, oats, or wheat, 
which are attacked with weevil, or deteriorate in 
weight in our warm climate. These seeds should 
be procured from more northern localities. 

Horses.—As the work season approaches, the feed 
should be gradually increased. Sudden changes 
are dangerous. Feed only coarsely ground or 
“chopped’’ grain. Corn ears ground, (corn and 
cob together), are not fit food for horses. The 
cearse indigestible pieces of cob will irritate the 
intestines. Only the most digestible food should 
be given. A quart of linseed cake meal in the 
feed twice a day, for a week or two, will bea useful 
laxative at this season, and will help the shedding 
of the coat. Don’t spare the currycomb. 

Cows.—In-coming cows need close attention. It 
is well to have a large stall ina separate building, 
in which each one may be kept loose until she has 
calved. This will prevent danger to both cow 
and calf, and trouble with the other cows, which 
are apt to be restless, and lose milk upon such 
occasions. 

Calves.—The best heifer calves should be selected 
to replenish the dairy. Male calves should be 
castrated when a week old. There is never any 
trouble with them at this age. Calves to be raised, 
should be well fed from the first, and never allow- 
ed to go back. Treat them kindly. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Provide separate pens for 
lambing ewes. Lambs should be docked when a 
few days old. Draw back the skin, and clip the 
tail with a pair of sheep shears. It is done in an 
instant, and the young animal feels but little pain. 
Lambs intended for wethers, should be castrated at 
the same time. At less than a week old we have 
simply clipped off the scrotum with the shears, 
without losing a single lamb. These operations are 
easier in every wayif done early. Great watchful- 
ness should be exercised over the flock at this season. 

Sundry Matters.—As soon as the snow melts, 
take a careful look over the farm. One can not 
fail to find some things that need to be attended to. 
A supply of bran and flax seed should be kept on 
hand, so that there will be no time lost when they 
are needed in a hurry fora sick animal. Keep also 
a small quantity of ground Ginger, Sulphur, Epsom 
Salts, and Compound Tincture of Benzoin, in a safe 








but handy place. These are all the medicines a 
farmer needs to keep for his animals, if he is only 
careful to use precautions against sickness and 
accidents. Repair harness. Procure a stone boat 
for moving plows, harrows, and seed. Remove the 
old heavy shoes from the horse’s feet, and replace 
them with low shoes without calks, or with the 
‘Goodenough’ shoes. Feed all animals well and 
liberally, and rid the stock of all vermin. Keep all 
the work welladvanced, and then there will never be 
occasion to do anything ina hurry, and so lose time. 
———— + rt > 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
ear Wak 

Hundreds would grow fruits who do not now if 
they only knew what kinds to plant and where to 
getthem. Other hundreds knowing that it is no 
more labor to raise a good vegetable than a poor 
one, would gladly attempt improvement in this di- 
rection if they knew which among the hundreds of 
sorts named in the catalogues they could safely try. 
In the present notes we have endeavored to point 
out to the beginner the varieties of fruits and veg- 
etables that are likely to be satisfactory. We have 
not selected the finest from the critical amateur’s 
point of view, but good reliable sorts adapted to 
a wide extent ofcountry. As to where to purchase, 
look in our advertising columns, and you will not 
goamiss. Send for a catalogue and order early. 





Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting.—Preparations for planting may be made 
this month, and in some latitudes the trees may be 
set out. The soil should have been prepared last 
year, but if it was not, no time should be lost. New 
soils rarely need manuring, but exhausted land 
must be renovated. It will be useless to set out 
young trees in a stiff, poor soil, and expect them to 
give a satisfactory return ; it is true they may live 
and bear in time, but they can never make a healthy 
growth, or produce good fruit. See that there are 
no low spots in the orchard where ice and snow 
may collect and remain during the greater part of 
the winter ; trees planted in such places do not ri- 
pen their wood properly, and are liable to be in- 
jured by early frosts, and the land cannot be culti- 
vated until late in the spring. 

Pruning may be done at any time before vegeta- 
tion starts. When large limbs are removed take care 
not toallow them to fall before severing the bark on 
the under side of the cut, as they may peel the bark 
from the trunk, thus making abad wound. Always 
pare the cuts smooth, a sharp knife, chisel, or draw- 
ing-knife may be used, cover with melted grafting 
wax, paint, or anything which will exclude the air 
and rain. > m 

Varieties. —The best guide for a novice in fruit-grow- 
ing is the experience of others in similar localities, 
and one about to set an orchard can make no better 
investment than the time and money it would re- 
quire for him to visit the fruit growers within a cir- 
cuit of 10 or 20 miles, and learn of the successes and 
failures of others. To aid the novice, we enumerate 
some of the standard varieties of each kind of fruit, 
remarking that they do not succeed equally well 
everywhere. We give here the leading market va- 
rieties of apples, and place those of other fruits 


_under fruit-garden. 


Apples— Varieties.—If one lives near a city or town 
large enough to afford a market, a good share of 
early apples may be profitable. For New York and 
other distant markets, only varieties that are well 
known should be grown, a local variety, no matter 
how good it may be, if not known to dealers, will 
meet with a slow sale. Summer, Early Harvest, 
Large Yellow Bough, Red Astrachan, Golden Sweet, 
Summer Queen, Williams. Autumn, Chenango 
Strawberry, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Fall Pippin, 
Fall Wine, Gravenstein, Jersey Sweet, Keswick 
Codlin, Maiden’s Blush, Porter, Washington Straw- 
berry. Winter, Am. Golden Russet, Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Canada Reinette, Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Fameuse, Jonathan, King of Tompkins County, 
Lady, Monmouth Pippin, Newtown Pippin, North- 
ern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, Rambo, R. I. Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, Talman’s Sweet, Twenty Ounce, 
Winesap, Yellow Bellflower. There are some 





2,500 described varieties, and this list by no means 
includes all of the best, even for marketing, but it 
will serve to direct the inquiries of a beginner. 
—_—-+o—— 
Fruit Garden. 


Flanting.—The general directions given under 
the orchard, apply to this department equally well. 

Currants.—If cuttings were placed in the cellar 
in the fall, they may be planted as soon as the 
weather will allow. Make the cuttings 6 inches 
long, set them in a trench 3 inches apart and deep 
enough to cover all but 2 or 3 buds, pack the earth 
in firmly and keep clear of weeds. The best sorts 
for market are Versailles and White Grape. The 
Black Naples is the best black. Give established 
bushes a good manuring, and apply a mulch before 
dry weather comes. 

Gooseberries are propagated in the same manner as 
currants, and require the same general treatment. 
Unless one can give great care it is useless to try 
the English sorts. The American varieties rarely 
mildew, and furnish an abundance of fruit which 
is generally used in an unripe state for cooking. 
Downing’s and Houghton’s are the best. 

Blackberries.—If the old canes were not cut out 
after the fruiting was over last year, do it at once. 
Manure if not done last fall. New plants are made 
from the abundant suckers which most kinds form, 
or from root cuttings made in the fall. Take up 
the suckers as soon as the frost is out, with a good 
bit of root attached, and set six feet apart in rows, 
cutting the cane or stem back to the ground. The 
most generally successful variety is the Kittatinny ; 
Wilson’s Early is a good market sort. New Roch- 
elle or Lawton is good when thoroughly ripened, 
but tender in many places. 

Raspberries.—Many kinds are propagated in the 
same way as blackberries. These too should be 
set early. Old plants, which should not have more 
than 3 or4 canes to the stool, will need manure, 
and latera mulch. Provide stakes, wire, or some 
support to tie to. The varieties are numerous, and 
a selection is difficult. Hudson River, Antwerp, 
and Brinckle’s Orange are the finest, but require 
protection in winter. Clarke, Herstine, are good, 
and usually hardy. Philadelphia is hardy, most 
prolific, but not first quality. Highland Hardy is a 
new sort highly recommended. 

Black Caps, or black raspberries ; these with a 
few red-fruited kinds are propagated only by the 
rooting of the ends of. the stems, they form no 
suckers. Mammoth Cluster or Miami, Seneca, and 
Doolittle, are among the best. 

Strawberries.—The treatment of old beds will de- 
pend upon the system of culture. In the garden 
where the plants are in rows, and were mulched 
last fall, all that need be done is to go over the 
beds, when growth begins, and remove the hay or 
other mulch from directly over the plants and leave 
it until the fruit is off. Spring planting is vastly 
preferable to fall planting. Set the plants as soon 
as the frost is out. In garden culture we prefer to 
grow in rows, set the plants a foot apart in rows 3 
feet from one another. Work the soil deeply and 
manure heavily. The varieties are many, but at 
present we cannot improve on the list given last 
year. The best variety for all soils and situations 
we consider to be Charles Downing. The Wilson 
has had that place, but it is of far inferior quality ; 
the Charles Downing is the best general family 
berry, and it is good for marketing. For early, 
Nicanor for heavy, and Downer for light soils; 
for main crops, Charles Downing and Wilson, on 
both soils. For late, Triomphe de Gand and Ju- 
cunda on heavy, and Seth Boyden and Kentucky 
for light soils. Gen. Cheney has a high reputation, 
but we have not tried it. Asa variety of the first 
excellence, we mention Black Defiance, and for 
great size, the Champion. ; 

Cherries on account of insects and diseases have 
been well nigh abandoned in many places. Wher- 
ever it will succeed, the cherry should be planted. 
It cannot be so decidedly dwarfed as the pear and 
apple, but on Mahaleb stock and properly pruned, 
the trees may be kept of moderate size. The young 
trees should be started with a low head and kept 
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compact by pruning. The varieties aremany. The 
Early Richmond, 4 very early excellent cooking 
cherry, succeeds where better sorts fail. Among 
the best for the garden are Black Tartarian, Coe’s 
Transparent, Rockport, Louis Philippe, Late Duke, 
and Black Hawk. 

Plums have been subject to the same drawbacks 
ascherries. By persistent jarring of the trees and 
catching the curculio, good crops may be had. If 
worked on the Canada or wild plum, it may be kept 
small by pruning. Green and Imperial Gages, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson, and Washington are 
among the best. The Wild Goose and other natives 
are not curculio proof, but are worth trying. 

Peaches may be kept in a very compact form by 
proper shortening of the branches. Amateurs who 
have the time should look at the Cordon training 
described in the Agriculturist. Those who grow 
peaches on the large scale for market select such 
varieties as will ripen in succession through the 
season, without much regard to quality. For the 
garden, Early Beatrice, Hale’s Early, Early York, 
Oldmixon Free; George the Fourth, and Ward’s 
Late Free, would be a good selection. 

Pears.—Where space is limited, dwarf trees on 
quince may be planted, but standards may be kept 
of moderate size by training as pyramids, and are 
much more productive. The one variety that suc- 
ceeds almost everywhere is the Bartlett. If there 
is but one tree on the place it is likely to be this. 
There is a wide range for selection. A few choice 
garden sorts are, Harly, Doyenné d’Eté, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Doyenné Boussock. Full, Duch- 
esse d’Angouleme, (on quince), Belle Lucrative, 
Sheldon, Seckel, Beurre Bose, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, (quince). Late Fall and Winter, Beurre d’An- 
jou, Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis. 


Quinces may be raised from cuttings a foot long 
set with only two buds above the surface, or more 
surely by layers. If care is taken with the young 
trees they may be given a handsome form. The 
Apple or Orange is the most génerally grown. Rea’s 
Seedling, (rather scarce), is the largest and finest. 

Grapes.—It must be a small yard that has not room 
for one vine, and every farmer’s family should have 
all the grapes they can eat and some to give away. 
Those who grow for market will not look here for 
advice. The universal grape, corresponding in 
popularity to the Bartlett among pears, is the Con- 
cord. Every one can grow it, as a cutting of 2 or 
8 buds is very sure to make a plant. Many others 
can be raised in the same way, while some must be 
started under glass. Buy only one year old vines ; 
cut back to 2 or3 buds, and let only one shoot grow. 
The list is a large one, and tastes differ. Concord, 
Creveling, Barry, Eumelan, Senasqua, and Wilder 
are all good black kinds, Catawba and Iona in fa- 
vorable localities, Delaware and Salem are among 
the best of the reds. The Croton and Martha are 
the white kinds most likely to succeed. 

Mulberries—Downing’s Everbearing and the 
Black Persian are the best. 
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Kitchen Garden. 


No matter how far south one may live, he likes 
to have his vegetables, or some of them, earlier 
than they can grow from seeds in the open ground, 
hence some glass protection is in common use. A 


‘spot of ground covered by a frame, upon which are 


glazed sashes, is what is known as a 

Cola Frame.—The frame is 12inches high at back, 
8 inches in front, and of a size to fit the sash. 
Sashes 3x6 feet are sold by sash makers glazed 
at about $3 each. They may be home-made, or 


old windows may be used. The sash should slope 


towards the sun. Light shutters or mats should 
be at hand to put on at night and very cold days. 
Seeds may be sown in such a frame much earlier 
than in the open ground, and the young plants pro- 


tected from cold nights will grow rapidly. The 
~ Sashes must be lifted at the upper end and held 
~ Open by a stick during the warmer part of the day, 
and in warm days be taken off. Here the heat of 
- ‘Whe sun is retained by covering at night, but in 
_"‘Hot-Beds heating material is used to warm the 


oil; this is usually fermenting manure. The 
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simplest hot-bed for ordinary gardens is made by 
digging a pit 24 feet deep and of a length and width 
to suit the sashes; this is planked up all around, 
the rear planking reaching 12 inches, and the front 
4 inches above the surface of the ground, the ends 
sloping from back to front, which should face the 
south. The heating material may be stable manure 
brought into active heat by turning a few times at 
intervals of a few days, or a part this and a part 
leaves. A good plan is to put in a foot of leaves, 
then 18 inches of manure, or it may be all manure, 
in both cases trodden down evenly and firmly, over 
this place 6 inches of good soil, or if boxes are 
used, (see page 99), only enough to make the sur- 
face even. There should be strips across the frame 
from front to rear for thesashes to runupon. The 
heat may be very violent at first, when it falls to 
90° sow the seeds in rows about 4 inches apart, or 
what is better, set in the boxes in which they have 
already been sown. Another method is to build up 
a square pile of fermenting manure or alternate 
layers of manure and leaves, beating it firm with 
the fork and keeping it compact. This should be 
two feet wider and longer than the frame, made 
like that described for the cold frame, which is here 
set upon the manure instead of upon the ground. 
Soil is to be placed upon the manure, or boxes may 
be used, Great care in opening in the day and 
closing and covering at night are demanded, and 
unless one has time to give it proper attention, he 
had better rely upon 

Wi:rdow-Boxes, which are well nailed flat boxes 
about 3 inches deep and of any convenient size 
otherwise. These are to be nearly filled with good 
soil, the seeds sown, and then set in the window of 
the kitchen or other warm room. Of course water 
must be given as needed, and when the plants are 
large enough to handle, with three leaves besides 
the seed-leaves, they are to be transplanted to other 
boxes and set an inch or two apart, and shaded 
until they recover. If they grow so large as to 
crowd, transplant again. Wehave given directions 
over and over again about hot-beds, frames, and 
the like, but every season there are many to whom 
these things are all new and strange, whose inqui- 
ries we have to regard. 

Varieties. Every year new sorts of vegetables are 
offered for which superior excellence is claimed. 
We test all such, and so do others who are on the 
look-out for novelties. Inthe following list we give 
the names of varieties that not only have been 
tested on our own ground, but have received gen- 
eral approval. 

Asparagus.—Conover’s Colossal is the best. Seeds 
may be sown or plants one and two years old pur- 
chased. In field culture for market set the plants 
at least 2 feet apart each way, (some set 3 x 4), and 
cultivate by horse implements. In small gardens 
rows 2 feet apart with the plants a foot apart will 
be better than closer. Remove the covering from 
old beds and give adressing of well rotted manure, 
forked in carefully so as not to injure the crowns. 

Beans must not be planted until there is no dan- 
ger of frost. Early Valentine and Dwarf Wax are 
good bush sorts for early snaps. Caseknife, Large 
and Small Limas, are best pole sorts for shelling ; 


-for snaps the Giant Wax and Asparagus bean. 


Beets may be sown after the ground is thawed, in 
rows one foot apart, sowing thickly to give plenty 
of beet greens. The best early is Egyptian Blood, 
Bassano is good, and for late the Long Blood. 

Borecole or Kale, and Brusse!’s Sprouts are varieties 
of the cabbage, and require the same treatment. Of 
Borecole, the kind known as German Greens is 
most popular. The Dwarf Brussel’s Sprouts are best. 


Cabbages.—Set out plants from the cold frame in 
which they were wintered, as soon as the ground is 
clear of frost. Sow seeds for second early in hot- 
beds this month. Jersey Wakefield for earliest, 
Early Winningstadt and Early Summer, and | Ulm 
Savoy for medium, and Drumhead, Flat Dutch, 
Drumhezd Savoy, and Red Dutch for late. 


Canliflower.—Sow Early Paris and Early Erfurt 
in hot-beds the same as cabbages. Give them the 
richest spot in the garden, and careful watering and 
cultivation ; even then they often fail; but they are 





80 fine that it pays to take the trouble even if one 
can only get a partial crop. Set out plants that 
were wintered in cold frames. 

Carrots.—For table use the Early Horn is best for 
both early and late ; it is not so large a cropper as 
Long Orange and others. Sow in rows a foot apart. 

Celery.—Sow seeds in a slight hot-bed, or early in 
the open ground. Dwarf White, Boston Market, 
and Dwarf Crimson are best. 

Chives start early in the spring; clear away the 
old tops and spade under some manure. Propagate 
by dividing old clumps. 

Corn must not be sown till all danger of frost is 
past. Among the best are Early Minnesota, Tri- 
umph, Moore’s Concord, Mexiean, and Stowell’s 
Evergreen. If planted every two weeks until the 
last of June, a succession may be had until late fall. 

Cucumbers.—Sow on the earth-side of pieces of 
sod and place in a hot-bed ; set these in the hills 
when frosts are over, or prepare a few hills in the 
open ground with fermenting stable manure, and 
cover with a hand glass. Either method will give 
a crop farin advance of the open ground plantings ; 
Early Russian, White Spine; Green Prickly is to 
be sown in June, for pickles. 

Egg Plant.—Sow in the warmest part of the hot- 
bed, as the seeds require more heat than most other, 
Long Purple is earliest, Black Pekin and Improved 
New York are largest and best. 

Horseradish is easily grown from sets in well-ma- 
nured ground, and the product is much better if 
planted anew every year. Set two feet apart and 
one foot in the rows. It may be planted between 
the rows of early cabbages, as they will be out of 
the way before that has made much growth. 

Koll-Rabi.—Sow Early White in open ground in 
rows two feet apart, orsow in seed-bed and trans- 
plant in rows ten inches apart. 

Leek.—Take up those left in the ground over 
winter. Sow seedsof Large Fiag the s:me as onions. 

Lettuce.—Set out plants from the hot-bed and cold 
frame as soon as large enough to handle and frosts 
areover. Sow seeds for second early, uncover and 
loosen the soil around that sown last fall in the 
open ground. The varieties are many; we have 
found Early Simpson, Hanson, and Tennis Ball to 
be satisfactory. 

Melons require similar treatment to cucumbers. 
White Japan, Cassaba, Hackensack, and Ward’s 
Nectar are all good, and the catalogues give others ; 
do not plant until the ground is warm. 

Onions.—Sow Yellow Danvers and Narly Red in 
drills 15 inches apart in an abundantly manured 
soil. A good dressing of wood ashes may be given 
after the plants are well vp. Orions from seed are 
not certain south of New York, In such localities 
sets must be planted ; both seeds and sets should 
be got inearly. Also put out potato and tc p onions. 

Parsley seeds need soaking for a few hours in 
warm water before sowing. Sow early. Thin to 4 
inches. The Double or Moss Curled is best. 


Pursnips.—Sow early in deep, rich soil; the Hol- 
low Crown or Cup in 18 inch drills; dig roots which 
were left in the ground over winter. 

Feas.—It is our practice to put in a few rows of 
Daniel O’Rourke or Carter’s First Crop as soon as 
the ground is thawed. They may now and then 
fail, but the risk is worth taking. These are not 
of so good quality as the wrinkled sorts which will 
rot if sown before the soil becomes somewhat dry 
and warm. The best early wrinkled pea is Alpha. 
For main crop there is nothing better than Cham- 
pion of England, but there are numbers in the cata- 
logues that may be tried. In small gardens the 
dwarfs, which need no stakes, are valuable, as they 
can be put in various spare places, between rows of 
later plants and thus utilize every foot of ground. 
Little Gem and Blue Peter are both excellent. Sow 
the tall varieties in double rows 6 inches apart, and 
set the brush between them. 

Peppers.—Treat the same as egg plants. Squash 
for pickling and Sweet Mountain for stuffed pickles. 

Potatoes.—Only early sorts should find a place in 
the garden. A few may be forwarded by starting 
the sets in boxes of earth in a hot-bed, and some 
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may be put in the open ground early at a venture. 

Early Rose and Early Vermont are the established 
early varieties. Alpha and Snowflake are varieties 
of great promise, and Thorburn’s Early Paragon is 
claimed to be “the best early yet introduced.”’ 

Radishes.—If wanted early, sow in a gentle hot- 
bed orcold-frame. French Breakfast, Olive Shaped, 
and Early Turnip. When the ground is open sow 
in drills a foot apart once a week for a succession. 

Salsifiy.—Sow seeds early the same as parsnips. 
Dig roots left in the ground. 

Scorzonera.—Treat the same as salsify; by many 
is thought to be superior to it. 

Spinach.—Round Leaved is best; sow early in 
drills a foot apart. New Zealand for summer use 
is sown when ground is well warmed. Uncover 
beds sown last fall; hoe between the rows and it 
will soon be fit for use. 

Sorrel is valued by many as early greens; mixed 
with spinach gives that a pleasant acid flavor. Sow 
in seed bed and transplant into rows 18 inches apart 
and 15 inches in the rows. 

Sweet FPotatoes.—If only a few are wanted it is 
cheaper to buy the plants than to grow them. 
Southern Queen and Nansemond are best. The 
sets may be grown by placing the potatoes in good 
soil in the hot-bed. 

Squashes.—If desired early they may be started in 
the hot-bed on sods as directed for cucumbers. 
Summer Crookneck is best early; many like the 
Scolloped Bush, of which there are are white and 
yellow. Boston Marrow and Turban are best late 
summer and fall, and for winter the Hubbard and 
Yokohama are standard sorts. See the new But- 
man noticed on page 48, last month. The late sorts 
need a warm and highly manured soil with more 
manure in the hills. 

Tomatoes.—There are many good sorts, but one 
cannot go amiss if he takes Conqueror or Canada 
Victor for early, and Trophy for main and late crops. 
Start in hot-bed or window boxes and transplant 
once, if not twice, before setting out. A few may 
be petted in pots to be turned out when it is safe. 

Turnips for spring must be sown very early. 
Early Flat Dutch is best early. For late, Red-top 
Strap-leaf is best of the flat kinds. Of the Ruta 
Baga sorts the White French is superior to all oth- 
ers for the table and best for garden purposes. 

cae ee 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Notes in this department as well as that of 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


must be deferred until another month, as we have 
taken more space for the others than will be again 
required. In the first only works of preparation 
can be done in most localities. The increase of 
sunlight will stimulate rapid growth of plants un- 
der glass ; with these the principal things to look 
after are propagating, killing insects, and the grad- 
ual hardening off of such as are to go out of doors. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—_——_——_ 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Feb. 13th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


i. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 (’s this 2'th216,00) 518,000 2,811,000 9,200 218,000 374,000 
23 a ppg th324,000 459,000 1,617,000 13,800 57,000 407,000 
SaL Fiour. Wheat. C a4 Oh Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 as “this mth 279, 000 2,096,000 2,90 21,000 142,000 1,119, 

23 d’s last m'th 291000 2,911,000 1 ‘918, ‘000 34 1000 251,000 2 105,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receipts, Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye L/ 8 
26 days 1875...216,000 513,000 2,811,000 9500 F006 ‘ie gh 008 
26 days 1874... .402,000 3,175,000 1,004,000 61,000 106, 000 895, 000 
SAEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barle Oats. 
26 days 1875... .279,000 2,096,000 2,907,000 21/000 142, 1,119,000 
26 days 1874. ..296,000 2. "312,000 1 597,000 131,000 813,000 1 187,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at row York. 


oe. at jeu we. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
’ vush bush. ae bush. bush. 
Feb. 8 1s. -3,269,000 1,408,485 50,899 266,928 915,187 187,120 


Jan, 11, 1875. 8,675,122 14019.900 : 7 
Dec. TIRE Tete RS ORS 191.470 so nn pal 
Nov. 9, 1874. 8690141 arse 19.123 17185 7 195,383 
Noy. 10, 1873, .1,720,338 8,183,896 22.907 292/942 a5 158 82,674 








4. Exports from New york, > 1 to Feb. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Cor Rye. Barley. Oats. 
» bbls. bush. bash. bush. bus bush. 
oR eg 1,481,150 4,735,119 90 Party 19,482 
1874... .291,169 2,916,000 1442, 700 104,215 —_ 10,900 
1873 ...152,290 705,286 2'004;369 6,700 2156) 
18i2.... —— 836,689 2,078,208 70,603 2,682 


Gold has been up to 115}, and down to 113, closing Feb- 
ruary 12th, at 1144 as against 112g on January 12th.. 
Breadstuffs have been depressed and generally lower in 
price, the offerings having been more liberal, while the 
demand for home use and shipment has been on a re- 
stricted scale. The export inquiry has been checked by 
the unfavorable foreign advices. Toward the close, 
Flour, Wheat, Rye, and Barley, favored buyers ; while 
Corn and Oats were quoted stronger, these influenced, to 
some extent, by speculative purchases....Provisions 
have been generally less freely dealt in at reduced prices. 
Hog products have been particularly weak and variable 

..Cotton has been more active, and quoted firmer.... 
Wool and Tobacco have been less sought after within 
the previous range....Hops have been quoted lower, on 
a limited bnsiness....Hay, Straw, and Seeds in fair 
request, and held with firmness. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
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an. 12. 3 
Prion OF GOLD ... .....-- s- 112 3-8 114 5-8 
FLour—Super to Extra ‘cy $400 @5% 8 @ 5 65 
Super to Extra Southern,. 4% @72% 4600 @738 
Beare WORGR: oc vecievccesses 466 @800 450 @800 
Kxtra Genesee..........scesee 500 @67% 490 @ 650 
Superfine Western............ 400 @450 38 @43 
RYE FLOOR. 2.0. ccccccccssseee 400 @52% 400 @520 
CORINA. «« «..nsnnctash sus<e 40 @48 836 @4% 
Waeat—Ali kinds of White. 125 @ 135 124 @182 
All kinds rd a and Amber, 107 @131 102 @126 
Corn— Yellow .... ......-c006 8ix@ 0 8 @ 8 
MGM... 5: at ecsa’pacetouadnnas 8% @ % 80%@ 82 
White.. 8% @ 89 814@ 85 
Oatrs— Western 6 @ il 6 @ 7 
eres 6 @ ‘i 6 @ ij 
Oe Ss @ 6 9 @ 6% 
Bar = . 123 @160 12 @155 
Hay—Bale, # 100 bs 5 @ % 5 @ % 
Straw, #100 ts 6 @ & 45 @ 0 
Corton Middiings, # # D.. I54@ 155 1e@ 16 
Hors—Crop of .-§ S&S @ 80 3 @ 47 
FreatuEers —Live “Geese, ¥ DB. 3 @ 6 %B @ 6 
Skep—Clover,# Db .... . 10K@ 10% U1xK@ 11% 
cg #@ bushel... -c.c6.... 2% @2 280 @ 8 00 
lax, ® bushel................ 2 @240 220 @230 

Souci — Refi’g & : ae ° 6 @ 5X¥@ 8% 
Mo.nassks, Cuba, #g Nominal. 3 @ 39 
New Orleans, # gal .. 8 @ 67 55 @ 66 
CorFrer—lio(Gold).... ViX@ We K%e@ 19% 
Tornacco, Kentucky, : i 9@ @B 9@ 3 
Seed Leaf, #® ............... 8 @ 60 8 @ 60 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, B 2e@ 6 3 @ 6 
Domestic, pulled, hotina 27 @ 55 77 @ 5% 
California, clip.. sere @ 3% 164@ 6 
TALLOW, @D .......... %@ 9 84@ 8X 
OrL-Cakk—¥ ton @47 00 4400 @47 50 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel... @0nh 19% @— 
Prime Mess, # bar rel. . a @19 50 +1800 @18 3 
Brer—Plain me @10 50 950 @10 50 
LARD, in tres. 0 bar rels, RD 13¥@ M4 18K@ 14% 
Bu" rren—State, # D 3 @ 6 20 @ 4 
Western, #D.. .- Be 15 @ 8 
CHERSE.. es . 6 @ 16% 6 @ 16x 
Brans—® bushel... 160 @17 14 @2390 
Peas—Canada, free. @ bu... 123 @1% 115 @13 
Eaqas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 29 @ 38 83@ #2 
PouLtry—Fowls..;..... aese) «6G 8@ ili 
Turkeys—® ®D........ 10 @ 7 122 @ 18 
Geese, # pair 100 @225 187 @212 
Ducks, # pair. 50 @10 —-@ — 
PIGEONS, # pai .- =-= @ - 80 @ % 
GRovSE, # pair...... sane 50 @ 6&5 3 @ 50 
PARTRIDGES, @ pair.......... 40 @ & 9 @100 
VENISON, #?D. 10 @ -16 —-@ — 
Witp Ducks, # 40 @1% 40 @150 
WILD Teasers ¥ 15 @ 2 6b @ 2 

UAIL, # dozen.. 9 @20 150 @1% 

ARES, @ pair...... 30 @ 50 4 @ 50 
RaBBITs, Bann pair.. oes ee | © 3 @ 40 
TURNIPS @ DDI..........ee000e 100 @18 123 @137 
dy cssesceeeee 400 @750 500 @8 00 
ONIONS—#@ DbI...........c0000 2353 @300 223 @350 
Porta ToEs—#® bbl...... -- 18 @23 150 @ 2 12% 
Sweet Por angeles wee. 800 @40 850 @400 
Broom- a. ecccce o 9¥@ 6 9@ 6b 
GRAPES, #@ fb......... 8@. 9 —.@ — 
APPLES —#® barrel....... oe. 100 @2H5 10 @23 
CRANBERRIES—@ Dbl........ 500 @100 450 @ 950 
GREEN PEas, new, @ bushel. 18 @19 18 @19 
SQUASH, BP PBI.. ..... 508. scecee —-@ — 18 @2% 

New Work Live-Stock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. ooo Tost, 
Jan. ~— 158 «= 619 = 28,053 37,936 75,684 
Jan. 25. 9.474 74 629 = 25,476 35 474 71,127 
ye. 1 7,281 121 850 055 24,8 737 
co eke Ramones 690 18,229 5 


Totat for 4 Weeks. 83,825 428 2788 95,483 pron 260470 
do.. Sor prevA Weeks 29,808 818 3,097 F5,AA2 134/985 243'600 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week.. . 8,456 107 697 23,80 31, 
do. do. last Month.. Tare 79 74 18,860 88,75 
do. do. prev’s Month.. : 8254 «70 (1 720903, 346 49, "442 
Beeves.—The market during the past month has 
been an unfortunate one for sellers. Unfavorable weath- 
er and dull business has depressed prices and weakened 
the market. The worst business of the season has been 
done in the past four weeks. At the close there was a 
little improvement, which helped to meet the advance in 
the West, but the market was weak. The new Stock 
Yards at 60th to 65th sts., were opened on Feb. 8, and 
hereafter no business will be done on Sundays. Mon- 
day will be the opening day, and yards and scales are to 
be locked on Sundays by united consent at all market 
places. Prices at the close ruled 3c. to $c. # TB. above 
last week, with sales at §4@13}c. @ tb for native to extra 
steers to dress 54 to 58 Ths. @ gross cwt. 
The prices for the past four ~_ rig follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range, Aver. 
i. ee 8 @14Ke, ‘iif e- il 6. 
FOR. Wen. ccccccces 7 @13Xc, 10%c. 
BOD. 1} .cccconcase 7 @i4 c. Hy Shoxe: 10%{c. 
Feb. &......000.. 8 Qld 6 10¥%@11 c. 10Xc, 





Mileh Cows.—The market for cows has been 
steady and fair. There was a demand for all sorts at $45 
@$90 per head for cow and calf....Calwes.—The sale 
for calves has been dull, but an improvement was notice- 
able at the close for milk fed veals. The best Bucks Co,, 
Pa., veals sold at lic. @ Bb, others at 8@10jc. P DB; 
grassers brought $8@$17 # head, the latter price being 
paid for fine western calves....Sheep.—The market 
has been very unsteady for this stock ; generally prices 
have given way for poor sheep. At the close fair to 
prime sheep were fully $c. % I better, bringing 74@8ec. 
% i. Poor sheep were selling from 5$c.@54c. 8 B.... 
Swine.—There have been no live hogs offered. 
Dressed hogs have improved, advancing to 8@8ic. for 
fair Western and 8$@9tc. for City dressed. 


To be Had without Money.—There 
will be found upon our Premium List for the ycar 18%, a 
large number of most useful and valuabie articles, all of 
which are new and of the best manufacture, and any of 
which can be obtained without money and with but a lit- 
tle well directed effort. Among these are: Beautiful 
Silver-Plated Articles— Fine Table-Cut- 
lery—Gold Pens with Silver Cases—Chil- 
dren’s Carriages, Swings, etc.—Watches— 
Pianos — Melodeons — Pocket-Knives — 
Guns—Cultivators—Sewing, Knitting, and 
Washing Machines—Books, etc., ete.—Send 
for our Illustrated Premium List,and see how easy you can 
obtain one or more of these good and desirable articles. 














containing a great variety items. ’ 
good Hints and mations which we throw smaller 
og and conde Sorm, for want of room elsewhere. 
Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


ie N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the pew postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, tem cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly beund in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 


Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
same terms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 


TWO COMMON MISTAKES.— 
First, that the Premiums are only available toa 
few individuals who have special facilities for securing 
them. Anybody, anywhere, can with trifling effort get 
together a larger or smaller list of names of. subscribers, 
and in return receive free one or more of the large num- 
ber of valuable and desirable articles offered in the pre- 
mium list. Second, that these premiumsare available 
only about the beginning ofthe year. They will be open 
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to all until next June, and all the names sent in by any 

~ person between October 1 and June 30, can be counted 
together for premiums. The premium desired for any 
list of names up to any day, will be sent whenever de- 
sired. March and April are both good months for making 
up premium clubs or enlarging those already begun. 
Spring work is opening, and those beginning to plan out 
their work will all the more feel the need of the aid of 
such a journal as this. If any one has failed to receive a 
copy of the Illustrated Premium List, please send for 
a free copy at once, by Postal-Card or otherwise. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Beautiful Chromo, “The Strawberry Girl.’ 
[Size, 14X20, in 18 colors.] 

Teo every subscriber, whether new or old, whose sub- 
scription for the year 1875, whether single or in a club, 
shall be received while this offer lasts, and who shall 
send with his subscription 50 cents extra to pay for 
mounting, postage, etc., we will send one of the beauti- 

E fal pictures, ** The Strawberry .Girl,?? which 
has so delighted those who have seen or received it. 
This chromo will be mounted on muslin, with directions 
‘ for putting it ona stretcherforframing. We have but a 
‘limited number of these fine pictures in stock, and this 

Offer will continue only while any remain. 





Help !—Do somebody help us to find out where 
a person lives who writes letters, and forgets his State, 
sometimes his town, and not. rarely his name. Probably 
50 persons are now looking for letters which we can not 
send to them, simply becanse be do not know where to 
direct or to whom. 

A Great Convenience is the present 
facility for sending parcels throngh the mails. Any pack- 
age of seeds, plants, books, merchandise, etc., not weigh- 
ing over four pounds can be sent to the most distant 
and most secluded localities for 8 cents a pound—if the 
package be not perishable and will not be injurious to 
other mail matter. This forexample gives the dweller 
in aremote section of Washington Territory a chance to 
secure good seeds from the best eastern dealers, ora 
dress pattern from New York City at a very trifling cost 
for carriage. Weare very glad to pay our share of any 
deficit in Post-Office revenue while it affords such conve- 
niences:to our pioneers and other less favored inhabi- 
tants. Our readers, wherever located, can look over our 
advertising pages, filled by trustworthy men, and select 
and receive whatever they may wish in the way of spring 
supplies, and if mailable at, all, obtain it in one place as 
well as anether. A peck of choice seed wheat, for exam- 
ple, can be put in 4 pound parcels and carried anywhere 
within the United States for 32 cents a parcel. 





The Catalogues.—On page 118 will be 
found a long list of catalogues of dealers, and another is 
given on page 8 of January last. These two lists should 
be studied by all about to purchase implements, sceds, 
trees, plants, etc., and one can not go amiss in ordering 
from any of the dealers there named, as we do not notice 
establishments, that are not in our opinion trustworthy. 
We are often asked by letter to say which is the. best 
nursery, seedsman, etc. ; this we can not do. In former 
years we have given a brief description of cach catalogue, 
but we have not space for that now. It is well to remem- 
ber that the nurserymen try to keep all the regular kinds 
of frnit and other trees, and seedsmen all the well tested 
kinds of seeds. In novelties cach has his specialties. 





“ Large and Respectable.’°’—A news- 
paper having printed that on a certain occasion “ there 
was a large and respectable meeting, etc.,”’ the reporter 

- was called to account by the statement that there was 
only one other person besides himself present. But he 
insisted that his report was literally true, for, said he, ‘* I 
was large and the other man was respectable.” 


Advertising for Advertising.—The 
‘business of advertising agents is a comparatively new 
one. Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., have built up an 
immense bnsiness as advertising agents, by doing what 
they advise others to do. They advertise largely that 
they will advertise of others, and great is their reward. 





‘¢ Where to Buy Things.°’—The hun- 
dred thousand or more letters annually coming to this 
office, contain almost numberless inquiries as to where 

_this, that, and the other thing can be procured from 
trustworthy dealers. We try to answer many of these 
questions just as if they came from relatives, for we aim 
to treat all onr readers as personal friends. But the hours 
ofa whole year are too few and too short for us to corre- 

“spond with a tithe of them individnally. Mnch of this 

“es ] mee can be saved if our readers, before writ- 
Saphaen took through the pages allotted to business or 
adveftisements. There hundreds of dealers ina great va- 





riety of articles tell what they have to part with, and 
generally give prices and terms, or offer circulars orcata- 
logues giving particulars, From the care exercised in 
admitting advertisers (not half of those wishing to use 
these columns can get in at any price, because unworthy), 
we believe that, as a whole, no superior or more trust- 
worthy class of dealers were ever found together. Those 
in charge of that department are positively directed to 
admit no advertiser to whom they would not themselves 
send an order with cash in advance. As _ previously 
stated, we think it will pay every reader to look all 
through the advertisements in every number. One can 
hardly do so without getting some suggestion or busi- 
ness hint that will be directly or indirectly useful. When 
ordering of any of our advertisers, or sending to them for 
information or circulars, catalogues, etc., let them know 
that you belong to the great American Agriculturist fam- 
ily of readers, and you may expect, and will receive, good 
treatment. Ifyou don’t, please let us know it. 





Post-Office Statistics. —A_ statement 
from the Post-Office authorities at Washington, gives the 
amount of mail matter of all classes, sent from 50 of the 
largest cities, for a period of four weeks, commencing 
Dec. 1st, 1874. From this we learn that while New York 
sends by far the largest number of pounds of mail matter, 
amounting to 1,639,753 lbs., Washington iz greatly ahead 
in the amount of books and seeds sent through the mails. 
Of books Washington sends 7%1,0%5 Ibs., against 85,349 
Ibs. from New York. Of seeds Washington sends 23,040 
Ibs., while New York sends only 814 lbs. New York 
sends 8,770,175 letters, this number being much larger 
than that of any other city ; Philadelphia ranks second, 
and Boston third. Of newspaper packages New York 
sends 242,311 pounds, this amount being nearly 15 times 
as large as St. Louis, which in this respect ranks next to 
New York ; the grand total in number of pieces sent 
from the 50 cities named, is 41,241,990, which weighed 
4,543,048 lbs. The government seed shop and book pub- 
lishing establishment tell upon the mails. 

** Fumigation.*’— All articles, especially 
where other persons are mentioned by name, should 
have full address—not necessarily for publication. 





Carr & Hobson. — This firm has been 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. Geo. S. Parsons, 
who has had a long business experience. The firm will 
continue in the agricultural implement business under 
the old name, and at the old place, 56 Beekman St. 





Hoosac Thornliess Blackberry.— 
We can not reply to inquiries in regard to this from our 
own experience. Our plants are not old enough to bear. 
The canes are smooth, though there are.a few small 
prickles on the under side of the leaf-stalks, but no 
proper thorns. The variety was discovered near the 
Ifoosac Mt., Mass., by Mr. Frank Ford, who took it home 
to Ravenna, Ohio, where he has since fruited and propa- 
gated it, We have not seen the fruit, hut several of the 
Western papers speak highly of its quality, and Samuel 


Miller, and Co). Harris, both well known to the horticul- | 


tural community, are quoted in commendation. Mr. 
Ford claims it is superior to the varieties usually culti- 
vated. In view of the lack of thorns, most persons 
would be content with a little less excellence in the 
fruit ; but if this combines superior fruit with unarmed 
stems, it can not fail to become popular. 

Subsoil Plow andi Pronged Hoe. 
—The subsoil plow commended in Mr. Henderson’s 
article, is made by R. H. Allen & Co., of this city, and 
sold by the dealers generally....‘'L. T.,”’ Hexamer’s 
Pronged Hoe, is also made by Allen & Co., and is one of 
the most usefal implements ever devised. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad.— 
We have always had strong faith in this throngh line be- 
tween the great West and the Seaboard, and we hold 
some of its bonds bought for cash at full prices. When 
the “panic” pnt it in temporary embarrassment we 
promptly acceded to the proposals which looked to bridg- 
ing over the immediate difficulty, and opening the way to 
its future prosperity, convinced then, as we now are, that 
that would in the end be the best for all parties concerned, 
and we hope all who hold the securities of the road will 
speedily embrace the proposition so that there shall be 
no delay in carrying out the enterprise. Those interested 
should send to Messrs. Fisk & Hatch and get the annual 
report issned February 1st, showing what the road is 
doing and its future prospects. 





66 Several Preachers.*’—The latest re- 
ports give the number of Wesleyan, or Methodist Preach- 
ers throughout the world as 23,514; and the number of 
Methodist communicants at 3,692.768, not including sev- 
eral hundred thousand “ probationary members.”’ Place 


the ministers one mile apart in a row, and the line would | 














nearly encircle the earth. If the regular members were 
placed in the same way, they would be only 35 feet, ora 
little more than two rods apart. An ‘‘ Amen,” or ‘“‘ Hal- 
lelujah,” could therefore be readily “ passed along the 
line” clear round the world! 

‘Fearful Mortality.—A Sunday School 
Journal, having some 75,000 circulation, announced in 
Dec., that ‘* All our Subscribers will expire Jan. 1, 187%5.** 





A Remarkable Statement is that 
made by the N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co. It speaks 


| for itself upon another column, and all interested in Life 


Insurance are advised to look over its figures, 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.— Within the 
limits allowed to the Humbugs, we have not much space 
for the discussion of general principles, or to argue 
points in morals. We assume that all gambling, in the 
form of lotteries or any other shape, is wrong, and the 
great majority of thinking people agree with us. Now 
and then one disputes this position, and asserts that a 
lottery fairly conducted, is not gambling, and that one 
who buys a ticket takes his chances of getting back 
nothing, or receiving more than he paid, and that as he 
does this knowingly, there is no harm in it. Let us 
suppose, what is very rarely the case, that a lottery is 
conducted fairly, we still find it a pernicious affair. 
To illustrate: If ten men put in a dollar each, and agree 
that one of them who draws a white bean, that has been 
placed in a box with nine black ones, shall have the 
whole $10, it would be in the view of these persons, a 
fair arrangement, and as a lottery, vastly more upright 
and above board than any lotteries are, and some persons 
would say that as all went into it understanding the 
terms, no wrong was done. We look beyond the thing 
itself, to its influences. We will suppose that these ten 
men are laborers, or men whose work brings them $1 a 
day. Nine of them have received nothing in return, 
while the tenth man has gained $9 and done nothing for 
it; he has not done a stroke of work, exercised a particle 
of skill, or done anything that the rest have not, to 
entitle him to the $10, but blind chance or luck has put 
them into his hands. The dollar that each put into the 
game, was needed at home, the family of each unlucky 
one suffers on account of its loss; the losers, half 
ashamed and half angry, are determined at the very 
next opportunity to try it again, and get their lost 
money back with interest, while the winner, having 
easily made, without effort, what he would have had to 
work nine days for, is not at all inclined to go to work, 
he has found an easier method of getting money; he 
will take a day or two for himself, perhaps console the 
unlucky ones by ‘‘ treating” them, and be on the look- 
out for another chance. Does any one with a fair 
knowledge of human character, fail to see that the 
effects of this simple and honestly conducted lottery, 
must be altogether bad, demoralizing to those taking a 
part in it, and a source of discomfort to their families. 
The loss of the money is the least important, but the pas- 
sions aroused, the whole effect upon these men can not 
be other than to make them less valuable members of 
the community. We have supposed a very simple 
lottery, with trifling sums at stake, but increase the 
ten doflars to hundreds or thousands, as in the large 
lotteries, the evil effects upon those who engage in 
them, and consequent injury to the community in which 
they are tolerated, will be correspondingly increased. In 
the assumed case of the ten men, the whole affair was 
managed by themselves, and all the money put in was 
paid out to the lucky man. Let us suppose that another, 
an eleventh man, proposes the game or lottery to the 
ten, each of whom puts in his dollar as before, but the 
lucky one is to have only $5, the eleventh man keeping 
$5 for his trouble of receiving the dollars, providing the 
beans, and paying out the $5 to the lucky one who 
draws the white bean. The result in this case: will be 
that nine men will lose $1 each, one man gains $4 with- 
out having done anything to earn it, and another man 
gets $5 for doing no useful work, but a really harmfal 
one in inducing the others to engage in the game. It is 
not the least of the bad features of the lottery in all its 
forms, that it allows a few men who produce nothing, 
and who instead of promoting industry by legitimate 
business, carry unhappiness to hundreds of homes ; to 
grow rich at the expense of the industrious. Looking at 
it in all its bearings, we regard the lottery as pernicious 
in its effects to those few who draw prizes, as well as to 
the many who draw blanks ; and we include in this all 
the forms and disguises of the lottery, whether called 
gift concerts, distributions, or what not, and no matter 
what charitable, or in itself worthy, object is used to 
cloak its ugly shape. Indeed, we regard the open and 
declared lottery more respectable than the scheme that 
skulks behird some other name, and pretends to be 
working for a charity, while its whole end and aim is to 
make money for the managers. But few greater misfor- 
tunes can befall a young man just starting in life, than 
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to draw a prize in a lottery. Almost every one who can 
remember the times when lotteries were not only tolerat- 
ed, but legal, can recall cases in which men were abso- 
lutely ruined by drawing a prize in one of them. The 
gain of a few thousands in this manner, unfitted them 
for all useful business ever after, and they ruined them- 
selves in endeavoring to repeat their former luck. Those 
who do not regard lotteries as gambling, and hold them 
to be fair investments, do not make very wise distinc- 
tions in morals, and they are in a very small minority ; 
the better thought of the community, as expressed in 
the laws of almost every State, is against them....The 
extent to which this lottery evil extends, is not general- 
ly known, and the unhappiness it causes wives, mothers, 
and children, who see those they love carried away with 
the passion for this form of gambling, is most sadden- 
ing. We every now and then receive 
MOST PATHETIC APPEALS 
from those whose homes are being ruined, asking what 
can be done to arrest the destructive influence of the 
lottery. Some of these letters are so touching, that they 
would almost reach the heart of a lottery manager. 
Alas, what’can we do to help them! Those addicted to 
this form of gambling, will resort to every device and 
subterfuge to gratify their passions. In the majority of 
cases, they procure their tickets froma distance by mail, 
We have had complaints that tickets were sold in New 
York, and we have been asked to try and stop their sale, 
but the authorities say that they can do nothing unlessa 
formal complaint, with proofs, is presented to them, 
which the parties who write us are unable to furnish. 
If one is infatuated by this or any other form of gam- 
bling, he will find means of indulging in it, and there 
is no large city in which lottery tickets are not sold.... 
Another frequent source of domestic misery, is 
PRIVATE BANKING HOUSES, 


That some of these are of the highest character, unde- 
niably safe, and a benefit to the community in which 
they are placed, we have no doubt, but there are others 
quite the reverse of these, and are nothing less than 
swindles. Every now ‘and then a man, whose reputed 
wealth gains him the confidence of his employees and 
others, by means of a bank gets possession of a large 
sum, made up of the “little all’’ of hundreds of hard- 
working people, A crash comes, and misery follows to 
all concerned, except to the banker, who we have more 
than once noticed continues to live ‘in the same style, 
and drive in as fine a turnout as before. Cases of this 
kind have occurred within our own knowledge, and they 
happen all over the country every year. The sufferers 
are only poor work-people, whose little deposits of $5 to 
$100 are not Jarge enough to make a noise in the financial 
world. A case which recently occurred in New York 
State is thus described by one of our old subscribers: 
“The rural population of this county, and the hard-work- 
ing men and women of and neighboring villages, 
have been victimized a short time since to the amount of 
about three quarters of a million of dollars by the failure 
of the two private banks. These two cases, and a simi- 
Jar one which occurred at a few years ago. are con- 
sidered here as premeditated swindles. Hundreds of 
people of small means, enticed by the highest rate of in- 
terest paid by these private banks on deposits, invest in 
them, and take a simple note of hand (Depesit Certiftcate) 
of the private banker, and that is all they have as securi- 
ty for their hard earned dollars. Thus, with a capital of 
say $25,000, the private banker receives in some cases 
one half a million of dollars. It is not strange if, with 
these funds in his possession, upon which he pays a full 
legal rate of interest, he should be tempted to dabble in 
Wall Street, or in some wild cat scheme, to make 
money, or fail to secure to himself by some sharp prac- 
tice a good share of the deposits, as was the case here.” 
—Too much caution can not be exercised by those who 
have earnings to deposit. A regularly incorporated sav- 
ings bank is safer than any private bank can be, and 
thongh losses sometimes arise from these, it is very 
rare, and they are probably as safe as anything that can 
be devised. The offer by a private bank to pay a higher 
rate of interest than that given by the savings banks, 
should put people on their guard. ‘Slow and safe” is 
the best rule in such matters. ...These so-called 

PUBLISHING COMPANIES 
are getting to be a nuisance. They spring up in all sorts 
of obscure towns in various parts of the country, but the 
New England States seem to be the most infested. The 
circulars of these ‘“‘compinies” arc as near alike as a 
lot of beans. We have before us the circular of one that 
calls itself ‘‘ Union,”’ and it presents a union of nastiness 
and balderdash absolutely disgusting. These circulars 
offer various things, from false whiskers to false playing 
cards, but their end and aim is to advertise ‘* Marriage 
Guides,” ‘“ Hidden Secrets of the Egyptians,” “ Lovers’ 
Own Library,” etc., which are set forth in the circulars 
inamanner likely to tempt young people into bnying 
them, and if the books are as bad as the cirenlars would 
lead one to infer, the sellers of them should be set to 











hammering stones in the penitentiary. The trouble with 
these miserable things is that we can not expose them as 
they deserve, without doing that which of all other things 
these companies would delight to have us do—advertise 
them....Among the humbugs especially designed to 
CHEAT FARMERS 
is the ‘‘ Golden Butter Compound,” which every now and 
then turns up ; this time itis being run by some chaps in 
Marion, Ohio. This stuff proposes to make butter at a 
cost of four (4) cents a pound, and of a quality which can 
not be distinguished from ‘‘cream butter.” The com- 
pound is sold in boxes to agents at 50 cts. a box, and is 
to be sold by them to the farmer at $1. Now, a farmer of 
average shrewdness and hard sense will say, ** This fel- 
low says butter can be made for four cents a pound a | 
get 20, 30, and sometimes 40 cents a pound for my butter ; 
why don’t he make butter and control the market, and 
not be howling and screaming through his circulars for 
agents to buy his stuff and sell it all over the country? 
This butter compound man doesn’t seem to me to have 
much confidence in this stuff himself, for if he can make 
butter at that price, he can be a millionaire at once.” 
And the shrewd farmer would be right. We need only 
add that the concern which makes this butter compound 
is also engaged in selling ‘“‘ The Oil Purifyer and Lamp- 
chimney Protector.” 
MEDICAL MATTERS 

eeem to be very quiet, and our budget is mainly a repeti- 
tion of the old stories. A Missouri friend sends us the 
consumption circular of Daniel Adee, and asks us to give 
the concern ‘a call.” We thought we had said sufficient 
of Daniel last year. It is the old dodge over again. A 
gentleman’s son was in the last stages of consumption ; 
he was of course ‘‘ given up to die by the most eminent 
physicians,’ but a “remedy” saved the son’s life, and 
now said “ gentleman” will “gladly make known the 
same,”’ and those who send their address to D. A. can get 
the “recipe” all for nothing. We did not have the con- 
sumption, but not knowing how soon we might have it, 
sent last summer to D. A. for the recipe, ag _t must be a 
handy thing in the house. Easy enough to cure the con- 
sumption now, just take some of the “Indian Cough 
Plant,” steep it, and drink thereof, and the consumption 
will “git up and git.” There is a slight difficulty in the 
way. The “Indian Cough Plant” is only !o be had 
among the Indians, and for the benefit of suffering mor- 
tals Daniel A. will furnish the same, all fixed up, for $2 a 
bottle. Our new readers may not be aware of the ways 
of these benevolent people, who offer to send recipes 
free, and this will serve as 2 sample of a large lot. It all 
means money. 

What to Plant.—See the notes about 
work, undex Orchard, Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, where 
carefuily considered lists of the best fruits and vegeta- 
tables are given. These notes always embody replies to 
many queries, and this month they are unusually full. 





Bone and Blood Spavin.—‘ Enquirer,” 
Taunton, Mass, Aspavin of long standing is rarely cured, 
being generally either constitutional, or resulting in a 
permanent alteration of the parts. Bog or blood spavin, 
may appear on both sides of the joint, or the lower part of 
the limb, in which case it iscalled thoroughpin. When 
it appears below the hock, it is sometimes mistaken for 
windgalls. These soft spavins do not always cause 
lameness, but a bone spavin nearly always does, and it 
is therefore the worst. 

To Remove Warts.—“ 0. P. K.,”’ Ells- 
worth, N. Y. Warts upon horses may be removed by the 
daily application of a solution of nitrate of silver (lunar 
caustic) to their surface. 


Whe Best Feed Cutter.— Would you 
bny a Gale’s Copper Strip Cutter, in: preference to any 
other, to be used either by hand or horse-power ? *°—For 
cutting by hand, we know of no other machine that 
works so easily, or cyts so rapidly as Gale’s Copper Strip 
Cutter. But for horse-power there are machines that can 
be fed more easily and speedily—and this is an important 
point. Those who have a large horse-power, should get 
a six or cight horse-power feed cutter, and go round 
amongst the farmers to cnt fodder, as they now do to 
thrash grain. The feed cutter shonld have an elevator 
attached, for carrying the cut fodder where it is wanted. 
Where the buildings are convenient for storing the cut 
feed, most farmers will find it cheaper to hire such a 
machine, than to do the work themselves. 





Short-horn Statistics.—The National 
Association of Short-horn Breeders, which recently met 
at Springfield, Ill., having entrusted Alex. Charles, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with the work of procuring complete sta- 
tistics of all Short-horns now living in the United States 
and Canada, for publication in the report of their pro- 
ceedings, we would urge upon every one of our readers 





who are breeding Short-horns, either upon a large or 
small scale, to send in prompt and careful returns, and 
those who have not received blanks for that purpose, 
will be furnished them free of charge promptly, on ap- 
plication to Mr. Charles. Short-horn men will please 
give this their very earliest attention, for by so doing 
the forthcoming report of the American Association of 
Breeders will be made the most valuable and interesting 
publication ever issued in this country. 

Artificial Hatching of Eggs.—“ J. 
R. C.,” Huron, Iowa. The process of hatching eggs 
packed in sand ina tin-bottomed box heated by steam 
from a boiler, would be a very risky ene. The eggs 
would become cooked at the outset withont much doubt. 
The heat required to hatch eggs is 102 to 104 degrees. A 
higher temperature would kill the embryo. It would oc- 
cupy more space than we could spare to ye the 
methods of incubating eggs and caring for chicks, 
You had better get a copy of Wright's Practical Poultry 
Keeper, price $2.00. ’ ee 


Diseases in Hogs.—“J. F.,” 
Ind. Want of water, insufficient shelter from the 
and indigestible food, are frequent causes of diseases 
amongst. hogs in the summer and fall. The diseases 
thus produced chiefly act upon the blood, inducing 
fevers mainly of a typhoid kind, and inflammations or 
congestions of the vital organs. The disease known 
as cholera is one of the most conspicuous of these; but 
that is simply one of the particular manifestations of the 
general disorder. It is rarely of use to try to cure any 
cases. The attack is too sudden and violent for medi- 
cine to avail. The remedy lies in prevention. When, 
well cared for, the hog is one of the hardiest of animals, 
and good care means nutritious food, plenty of pure 
water, shelter from the burning sun, clean, dry pens 
when they are confined, and a regular allowance of salt. 





Bran or Oats for Cattle.—“C. A. J.,” 
Hudson, Mich., asks if it is better to sell oats at 45 cents 
a bushel, ($28.12 per ton), and buy bran at $16 per ton, 
or feed the oats_groand to cows and young ¢attle?”"—So 
far as nutriment is concerned, we think the oats the 
cheaper food. But the manure from a ton of bran, is 
worth twice as much as from a ton of oats, (see table in 
“Harris on the Pig,” page 139). So that at the above 
rates the same amount of money spent in bran, would 
give manure worth nearly four times as much as from oats; 


Catarrh in a Cow.— 0. D. 8.,’’ Dela- 
ware Co., N. ¥. The symptoms of catarrh are a stoppage 
of the nasal passages, and the discharge of mucus from, 
the nose, with considerable fever and debility in severe. 
cases. Where the attack is a light one, bran mashes 
given slightly warm, and a little carcful nursing are all 
that are needed to effect a cure. Where there is fever, 
and redness in the eycs, and weeping, daily doses of 2 
ounces of sulphate of potash dissolved in a pint of water, 
may be given until the fever disappears. This disease is 
the result of exposure to cold or damp. 


Barley.—“J. D. B.” asks, ‘‘ Which is the 
most profitable variety of barley, two, four, or six- 
rowed ? *—There is no such thing as four-rowed barley. 
When “four-rowed” barley is spoken of, six-rewed 1s 
meant. The two-rowed is o later and heavier variety 
than the six-rowed. All the choice malting varieties of 
barley in England are two-rowed, and they command a 
much higher price than the six-rowed kinds. Here the six- 
rowed barley brings about 10 cents a bushel more than 
the two-rowed—and we think it is the most profitable 
kind to grow. But much depends on the soil and climate. 
Six-rowed barley ripens in this State the same time as 
winter wheat, while two-rowed does not sipen until we 
are through cutting wheat, and some farmers prefer iton 
this account. It also yields more straw than the six-rowed. 

Irritation of the Yail.— “Ff. B.,” 
Jamestown, Va. When a horse rubs kis tail until the 
hair is worn off, it would be well to apply kerosene oil 
to the part, after washing it with warm/’water and soap. 
It may be simply irritation of the skin, which this will 
cure. If worms are the cause, an injection of a pint of 
salt water should be given daily for a few days, or a pint 
of linseed oil might be nsed instead of the salt and water, 
with an ounce of turpentine mixed with it. 





Spaying Fluid.—“ J. B. M.,” Medina Co., 
Texas. The advértisement is all we know abont this 
proposed method of spaying sows and cows. The thing 
looks suspicious, but we carnot give an opinion without 
knowing more about it. 


Basket ‘Items con= 
tinued on page 113. 
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The Remington Factories. 
————— 

The modern town of Dlion—as famed for feats 
of arms in one sense as the ancient one—is situated 
in the lovely Mohawk Valley in Herkimer Co., N.Y., 
upon the N. Y. Central railroad. It owes its exist- 
ence, if not its origin, to the enterprise of E. Rem- 
ington and Sons, who 
have there erected sev- 
eral extensive facto- 
ries, in which they em- 
ploy 1500 mechanics, 
for the manufacture of 
their celebrated rifles, 
shot guns, pistols, sew- 
ing machines, plows, 
mowers, tedders, hoes 
and other agricultural 
implements. This 
strange mixture of im- 
plements of war and 
Fig. 1. peace bring to mind 

the ancient prophecy 
which relates to turning swords into plow shares, 
et¢,, for in the Remington factories it is highly pro- 
bable-that the same bar of steel may furnish ma- 
terlal for an army rifle, a bayonet, a plow share, a 
hoe; or a sewing machine shuttle or needle. To enu- 
mefate what a visitor may see in this four-acre field 
of workshop ‘s impossible here, but one thing we 
camnot fail to remark is, that for perfection of ma- 
chinery, excellence of material, skill in workman- 
ship and ability in execution, this establishmert is 








Fig. 4,—ONION HOE. 


Fig. 3. 


unsurpassed. It results that the same material and 
skill, which enabled this firm to produce the rifle 
which won the. first prize at the late trial between 
the first marksmen and the best rifle makers in the 


world, is also brought to bear upon making a sewing [| 


machine, a hoe or a plow. To make a first class 
gun or rifle needs the very best material, the most 
accurate machinery, and the most consummate 
skill. It is the highest recommendation that we 
can give to the Remington sewing machine, or to 


Fig. 2. 


the various agricultural implements, that they are 
manufactured of the same quality of material, in 
the same shops, and by the same kind of artisans as 
their most accurate rifles and guns. Of their rifles 
and double barrelled guns, all breech loaders, we 
need only say that a sportsman cannot resist a de- 


sire to possess one of them as soon as he is per- - 





Fig. 5.~ONE-HORSE STEEL PLOW. 


mitted to handle it, and that it takes but a small 
sum of money to procure it. For $60 may be pur- 
- chased double barrelled guns which shoot equally 
- well with $300 imported guns, The Agriculturist 
frequently receives letters from western subscribers 
who use the Remington rifles for hunting buffalo 

ad al and who speak highly of it. One 
wrote recently of having shot 28 buffaloes with one 
of them in one day from one stand. ' 

_ But it is of the sewing machines and farm imple- 





ments we would speak more particularly. Of the 
sewing machines, it is enough to say that they are 
manufactured in the Armory, and the same skill 
and care is given to them to insure the highest ex- 
cellence as is given to the arms. The special agri- 
cultural implements made at lion are hoes, rakes, 
steel plows, mowers, tedders, excavators, cotton 
gins, cultivators, and also iron bridges. The manu- 





Fig. 6.—CcOTTON GIN. 


facture of hoes and rakes is something that few who 
use these tools know anything about. Few farmers 
would recognise in the illustrations here given a hoe 
and a garden rake in their infancy, but this is as 
they appear after they part company with the pa- 
rent bar of steel. Fig. 1 is the hoe. This shapeless 
piece of steel is heated and passed between a pair 
of rollers, when it appears as seen in fig. 3. Another 
passage between the rollers brings it nearer to its 
proper shape, when it is clipped, ground, 
polished, and then appears the bright 
attractive implement that is so well 
known. The onion hoe made at Jlion, 
fig. 4, is an excellent tool for the gerden, 
weeding both sides of the row at one 
stroke. The infant rake is seen at fig. 
2, as it is clipped from a bar of steel. 
It is heated in a small furnace, rolled, 
pressed, hammered, bent, twisted and 
tortured into all manner of contortions, 
until it is brought to a shape which 
pleases the critical eye of the smoky 
artisan, when it is ground and polished 
as bright as its brother, the hoe. It is 
then a steel garden rake needing only 
its handle to be ready for use. To com- 
plete a hoe or rake the services of 40 
different workmen are required. The 





Mohawk Valley plows are all made with V, 


“cast cast-steel’’ shares, and even in 
the sticky soil of that fertile bottom 
Iand scour perfectly. This plow is 
shown at fig.5. A onc horse steel-plow, 
No. C 103, is one of the best and handfest 
plows we have seen, and is especially 
adapted for use in market gardens, vine- 
yards, hop gardens, and light work upon 
farms. The Ilion iron beam clipper is 
a splendid plow. The American Needle | 
cotton gin, fig. 6, is also made by the 

Remington Company. This has some 














A House Costing $1,500 to $2,000. 
BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Twenty years’ experience in planning and build- 
ing has taught me that it is not difficult to design 
either as to Style, Room, or Cost, when the owners 
have means suflicient to gratify their. individual 
tastes, and no special care is required to save ex- 
pense. But it is quite another matter to provide 
plans for the great mass of people, who, through 
habit or necessity, put everything to the test of 
economy, and to whom every inch of room, or foot 
of material, isan important consideration. In de- 
signing and projecting such work, theories avail 
little ; practical experience must then be the chief 
guide..... Conventional modes of living have estab- 
lished a system of household arrangement and 
economy requiriug for every home of even moder- 
ate refinement, a house with a Front Hall, a Parlor, 
a Dining-Room, and a Kitchen on the tirst floor, and 
@ liberal suite of chambers in a second story. Our 
plan herewith, though only 20 by 30 feet, provides 
for all the above. If built on an ordinary 25-feet 
village lot, it will allow a needed passage-way on 
one side. In rapidly filling up, crowded localities, 
four persons owning single lots, making a frontage 
of 100 feet, can arrange together and build five 
houses on this plan for about the cost of erecting 
four detached houses. The fifth house may be 
rented or sold for the benefit of the four owners. 
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‘ \ 
improvements upon the ordinary gins, y/ 4 \\\ 
which make it very desirable for plant- ff 1s /; / ———— 


ers’ use. An earth excavator which digs, 

lifts and removes earth at less than 

half the usual cost, is also one of the Remington 
Company’s specialties as are arch and trapezoidal 
truss iron bridges. With so large an establishment 
there are abundant facilities for doing all this work, 
and much more that we have not space to mention, 
in the very best manner. After a most interesting 
inspection of the works at Ilion, we can readily 
understand why the Remington Company’s pro- 
ductions have gained so great a popularity; indeed 
it would be strange were it otherwise, with the 
ample facilities they possess, and the skill in exe- 
cution apparent every where about their factories. 


i 


Remepy For Rats.—The ra: is a cleanly animal, 
and loves a sleek coat. If coal tar is applied about 
the entrance to a rat’s burriw, so that the animal’s 
coat will be smeared with it, he will leave in dis- 
gust. At least the rats of Burlington, Vt., thus ex- 
press their dislike to a tarry coat, and tarry no longer. 





Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE, 


In such cases, a hall should be finished in the base- 
ment with an entrance in front. similar to the one 
shown in the rear in fig. 2. 

The Front Elevation is made up of sim- 
ple parts, inaneatarrangement. The Bay Window 
indicates refinement, and adds largely to the area 
or room of the Parlor.... The Cellar walls are of 
hard brick, are 8 inches thick, 7 feet high, and 
show at least 3 feet above ground. For health’s 
sake alone, as well as for a better appearance, and 
for convenience if the basement should ever be 
desired finished off in rooms, which can be done at 
any time with little expense, it is best to always 
place the first floor well up from the ground. In 
very cold localities frost can be kept out of the 
basement by banking up in winter, or better by 
laying the brick walis with an opening up through 
the center, extending bricks across the opening at 
frequent intervals to secure firmness. This central 
air chamber promotes health, warmth, and dryness 
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in the basement or cellar. One foot of the soil 
taken from the excavation for the cellar should be 
used in grading around the house, to secure the 


Fig. 2. —PLAN .OF .CBLLAR; 


flow of water away ‘from it, aud ‘still “1éave’ the 
walls 3 feet or more above the ground. 
Cost.—The following Estimates of cost in detail, 




















Fig. 6.—sHOTION OF OUTSIDE WALL.’ 


will give an idea of the general character of the 
work. The prices given.are for materials in the 
vicinity of New York. Carpenters wages are reck- 
oned at $3 per day ; magon’s work, $3.50 per day; 


and painters, $4 per day: 





Excavation, 24 feet.deep, @ 25c, per yard,......ss»... $. 18.75 
12,000 Hard Brick, @ $15, furnished and laid.......,.... 180.00 
28 feet Stone Steps, @ 406.. per fo0b............0..--ce0e 11.20 
16 feet Stone Sills, @ 90c.'per f00t. 2... .....secesseeeeeds 4.80 
483 yards Lath and Plastering, @ 40C..........eseeeeeees 193.20 
2000 feet Timber, @ 26C. per [00b.........ceeceeee-++ ace 50.00 


viz. 2 Sills, 4x7 in. x20 feet. 
2 Sills, 4x7 in. x30 feet. 
4 Posts, 4x7 in. x20 feet. 
2 Plates, 4x6 in. x 20 feet. 2 Stringers; 8x8 in.x20 ft. 
2 Plates, 4x6 in..x 30feet; 30 Beams, 3x8 in, x20 feet. 
82 Rafters, 3x4 inches x12 feet, @ 20c........... ieGeesana 
800 Wall Strips, 2x4 inches x18 feet, @ 16c............... 


2 Pa 4x6 in, x20 feet. 
2 Ties, 4x6 in. x30 feet. 
2 Girders 4x8 a xi5 ft. 


200 Novelty Siding Boards, 9% inches, @ 38c........... 76.00 
160 pounds Tarred Paper, @ 5c..... Wese stds HUES 8.00 
100 Hemlock Boards, 10 in., @ 20€..........s.0% sqeeed, Se 20,00 
100 feet Main Cornjce, @ S0C.......0..s00.s-scececssceese 50.00 
1 Bay Window Complete, with Blinds (labor included) 175.00 

1} Stoops Complete, (labor included)..............0008 70.00 
8 Windows with Blinds, @ $18. ..°.........4. scesseeuals 144.00 
4 Windows with Blinds, @ $8.,.......ccccccccsevccccceces 22.c0 
834 Squares of Tin Roofing, @ $9..........ccecccsoscsseee 76.50 
100 feet Gutters and Leaders, @ 10C.............ceccceees 10,00 
150 Flooring Plank, tongued and grooved, @85c.....’.. 52.50 
Stairs, (Main and Cellar).........cccesscccesccccececceces 80.00 
Base-Boards, Shelving, etc....4...c.isecdecesscicble codes 30.00 


4 Mantels (1 full marble, and 3. marble shelyes on 
SEMEOS ON EIUBUIEY, s0sccccvcascapcaceneisestadtovee, 


21 Doors Complete, (labor included) ........c...eceeee- 200.60 


$50 Iba, Nails, @ 5Cibi 0.5.0 Jcsicdecccdded buadalibilds cate 17.50 
Painting, WO COMtG..055. 0955556 ode ddcovs @oechtssemedis 80.00 
Carpenter’s Labor. not included in windows, doors, 

RIN SRTCMONT MINIM. 0c, 5600 ace ceceasunesricceseses 250.00 
Cartage, average one mile...2.....)...cececsese cscesese 80.00 
Allow for extras, Cistern, Pump, Sink, ete. etc........ 142.15 

Total-Cowe. 05508 288, BE Ns. -$2,000.00 


Prices vary in different localities, somewhat, but 
when higher in some particulars they will generally 
be lower in others, so that the whole cost will not 





be greatly different over a considerable extent of 


.first primed with a little solution of shellac in 








country. There are many items that can be cut 
down in the above estimate, where great economy 
is needful—our, estimate is for a pretty complete, 
tasteful house. For example, substitute wood for 
stone steps.and sills; omit the blinds, and bay win- 
dow, use cheaper doors, pine stair-railing and newel 
instead of walnut, ete. Any good builder can con- 
struct a house of this size, number of rooms, and 
general conveniences, for $1,500 to $1,600, the 
smaller sum where, bricks, lumber, and labor are 
obtainable at, moderate prices. TheBay Window 
and general external appearance of the front are 
very desirable, A movable “ Dresser.”’ having 
drawers and shelving with small doors, is indicated 
for the dining room. ; This room may be heated by 
leading a pipe from the kitchen stove to a drum and 
back into the chimney, or up through the chamber 
above to warm that somewhat,, A “ Fireplace 
heater ’’ in the parlor will warm the chamber above. 

An end section of the,‘ Novelty: Siding”’ is 
shown in fig. 5;.. This is of 10-inch boards,J inch 
thick, cut as. shown in the.engraving. .The groove 
in the centre gives it the appearance of narrow 
clapboards ; the lap.of about an inch. closes tightly, 
and the thick boards not only add to the warmth, 
but also to the strength. .A honse covered with 
this will vibrate very little in the most windy situa- 
tions, and be firmer than one coyered_ with thin 
siding having much heavier. timber. Where plan- 
ing mills are accessible, it is little more expensive 
than the dressed half-inch boarding, and the ap- 
pearance is quite as pretty. In this vicinity it is 
customary to purchase a lot of pretty good quality 
merchantable pine boards, select the best and clear- 
est of knots for siding, and use,the rest for flooring 
where knots are not objectionable when to be.coy- 
ered with carpeting, The smaller and firm knots 
in the siding used are readily covered with paint if 


alcohol. ; 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mr. Reed provides in his estimate for “160 Ibs. 
Tarred Paper.” We suppose he intends this to be 
applied as sheathing upon the studding, before put- 
ting on the siding, as this isthe usual custom. We 
suggest the plan devised by Mr. Jupp, (cur senior 
Publisher), and described in the American Agricu- 
turést for March; 1871, pages 88 and 89. A section 
of the wall is shown in fig. 6.’ The studding?'x 4, 
makes a space of 4 inches between the siding and | 
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Fig. 4.—PLaN OF aECOND STORY. 


plastering. Tarred paper, or what is termed roof- 
ing felt, is procured in rolls 82 inches wide. A 





studs by lath firmly nailed up 


| 
saw run through the roll cuts it into 16 inch 


strips. The studs being set 16 inches apart from 
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Fig.:3.—PLan Or Pine? sTOHT, 

center to center Jéaves the clear space of 14 inches. 

The strips of felt are turned up gn, inch On each 

edge, and these turned oar a a against the 
down, so a3 to 

hold the sheets midway between the plastering and 






‘siding, This leaves two air chambers, both good 


non-conductors of heat. Mice or insects will not 
eat or go through this material. It's imper 
currents of air, and the whole is as. arin as 

in with brick. Fe cob sont Dak Ga ae 
be repay agen. it much warmer than 













ning oa 

onaicieg thd ibe ts cute wae rnade 
will allow, the “better Half” should Be *” 
consulted as to the advisibility of mak-? 
ing this or that room a little smuller by 
cutting off a few inches here and there © 
to enlarge a pautry or closet: .. We ab” 
ways advise to put in an extra ‘bell or» 
two, and one or more 
to connect the ‘upper’ 
rooms. The cost fo but triting ff they 


$3; the carpenter can insert it behind ‘the lath, 
running it from one room to’ another in’ few min- 
utes, and it will save many stéps, and ‘mideh calling 
through the halls, especially when the mother hap- 
pens to be.an invalid and restrained: to acchamber. 
....In arranging sink, table, dish: pastry, etc., with 
reference to dining-room and ‘kitchen, always plan 
to save steps. A distance of 10 feet extra; travel- 
led over each way, say 20 times a day, in handling 
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food and dishes, amounté to 28 miles extra walking 


every year, all of which may be saved by a slight 
ughangein arrangement. These are small matters, 
but these have much to do in a, = “conve- 
nient house.” 
Other House Plans, both cheaper and 
more costly, will appear in future numbers of this 
journal, td meet the wants of the many who are 
always asking for information on this subject. 
Any one intending to build a hotse, even if it cost 
: hardly fail to get 
Vinforn tion and hints en wh from any of the pop-\| 
i woutes on architectu well repay the cost of 
haboek, There are several plans, with much 
mute ‘and practical information, in the American 
Agric re Na fo and 1871, and in the 
olumes for ied and 1871, are especially desirable. 
e volumes can be 0 ed bound, or in num- 
unbound, as noted other page. 


Science Maile Basy. 


Few grown up people le hed a in their 


ve mad, ca eae d if they had, 
lence has made suc 


vances Within a 
ew years that what we learned @hly a few years 






























iy so well, that they will understand and re- 
ember the whole. 


An Organic Substance, in generf] terms, means 
nything that grows, or is the ct.of animal or 
egetable life. All parts of the or animal 







i lean meat or mi » blood, bosiéy"| th 
milk, 2 organic s nces. "80 are wood, 
leaves, grait) straw, reote, etc. But stones, sand, 
elay, , are ic substances, 


Sab Sien on Gagents substance, most of the ma- 
terial passes off in the form of invisible gas, and is 
diffused through the air. The s7all part left as 
Asus is called tmonganic, though it was collected 
in the organic eubstance during its growth. 

All organic substances, whether al or vege- 
table, are composed of but’ few sient, and the 
great bulk of them are madé up o puly four of 
ese—fuist a8 buildings of a thousand kinds, and 

yood, as git. joe 







ate made out of Ww 

nails, ea paint, « combined “fp vario ne 

different proportions, Thus, ey ® eeparate = 
, or 


wha a a po 
or a piecé of , or some blood, 
oil, any oné ey elapse organi¢ sub- 
; we shall find very largely composed 
r ft eléine 8, Which the chemists call 
Nitrogen, and Carbon. (A 
pa t ‘would tell any one that plants, 
yew and roots, must have the same composition 
Saem geaenects rank or brute animals eat 
ee Se Gey ra We.) 
: in its natural condition, is an invisible gas, 
substance,) but it combines with most 
aces, to form. solids or liquids. It.con- 
8 Ibs. of every 9 Ibs. of, water. It makes 
ip eveny,10 lbs; of air ;,4 Ibs. in every 11 
drylay ; 8 Ibs, in, every 15]bs, of pure 
nd; LJb. in every 3 lbs..of, dry wood. It 
pid unit i a een air with 
en. of wood or coal, that,gives 











Kind in the hody, the oxygen of the air drawn 
into;the bleed. through the lungs, unites with the 
earbon 9nd hydrogen absorbed into the blood from 
toafood nsshoutamech snd Wodtion, and gives 
out hegt to the body, - 

_ Hydtogen.—This, Shed sdecyen, Hotes tts’ ataral 
stated gas, which also combines with other ele- 
‘mients,'and forms solide*and ‘Mquids. Every 9 lbs. 
“of-pure watercontains just 8 Ibs. of oxygen and 1 


and March 1867. The- 


‘| very few of our common articles of food, and with 


aA 


go, is insufficient for present use, Prof. Atwater 
giving some dinportant — the applica- 

on of to, to help to the 
mn mf ge mero well as to aid 
readers in perusing much is written in’ 

ts and papers now-a-days, we@ondense here a 
explanations, which we hop@ every ope will. 


a part of the composition of many other substances. 
It is, when alone, the lightest substance known. A 
barrel full, or 82 gallons of water weighs 2664 Ibs., 
or 4,264 ounces. If the barrel be filled with air, 
the air weighs 54 ounces ; if with oxygen gas, the 
oxygen weighs 5% ounces, while if the barrel 
were filled with hydrogen, the 82 gallons of hy- 
drogen would weigh only one-third (+) of an ounce, 
or more than twelve thousand times less than water. 

Mitrogen is another gas, in its natural state. 100 
lbs. of pure air contain 77 Ibs. of nitrogen, mixed 
with 23 Ibs. of oxygen; 100 gallons of pure air 
consists of 79 gallons of nitrogen, and 21 gallons of 
oxygen. If we change the proportions and unite 
14 Tbs. of nitrogen with 40 Ibs. of oxygen, and add 
“9 Ibs. of water, we have the powerful acid called 
“aqua fortis” (or nitric acid.) Nitrogen is an im- 
portant substance in the animal and vegetable 
economy, as it enters into and forms an essential 
part of nearly all animal and vegetable substances. 
Without nitrogen we can have no muscle or lean 
meat, no cheese, no Clover, indeed we eould have 


no food containing nitrogen, we should have very 
little strength. 

Carbon.—This is not naturally a gas, but a solid. 
Pure charcoal is nearly pure carbon, so is the min- 
eral or stone coal we-burn. But carbdn {is not al- 
ways black. The diamond is pure carbon in a crys- 
taline form. Heat the purést white sugar slowly to 
drive off the other substances, and you havea mass 
of black carbon left. White wood burned or heat- 
ed away from the air, leaves our charcoal or carbon. 
Tt was in the white wood before, and only took the 
black form when we drove off most ‘of the other 
. Substances, The so-called black lead of our pén- 
ells ts graphite, a form of carbon, with a little fron 
in it, No organic substance is without carbon, aiid 
with few exceptions, all contain hydrogen and Sty 
gen also. Now to show how largely the above fd 
elements enter frito the things around us, look at 









































the following table: 
- ———CONTAIN ABOUT —_—. 
POUNDS Other 
Car- | Oxy- | Hydro- | Nitro-| Wa- 
oF Sub- 
bon, | geny.| gen, |. gen, | tery Pirn acs 
Phre Water.| .... | 88% | 11% “ee eee Phi 
Pure Air..../ ... B gee | NR al ye) 
Oats........| 433g | 31% "By. 1.9 | 14.1 | (8,57 
Peas....,...| 40 333g bY 3% | 14 os, 
Wheat.......| 389¢ | 87 5 3 14g 2 
‘otatees.... 2 11 1% | 1 
app ig | 32 4 | 1% | by | 8 
AYbumen.2.. | bag {garg foe” 4 ty | |g 
Starch......| 44% | 493 | 6 es see's 
Meat... OBR fo 8s | a | % 2 
at Meat...) 71% | 10 of ineeke : tos 
Sand........ t sete | 583¢ Rofo | 4636 
ans Soda} 14% | 4734 Loi. 110% | Ot 
The above are only 6 ity samples. The sixth 


column, of “other sulistances”’ is chiefly what is 


found in the ashed after biming the wood, flesh, ete. 
Chemistry tells. us what» things are made up of, 
and in What proportions; how“ one thing~can be 
changed into another by changing the elements of 
which they are composed, or by combining them 
differently, etc., etc. Feeding the bodies of men 
or animals, as well as feeding plants, is a chemi- 
cal process. The chemist analyses, or takes to 
pieces the food of animals and plants, and the 
plants themselves ; he finds out what they are made 
of, finds out what kinds at. od contain the things 
most wanted in the men or animals, what 
kinds of manures (or aaa food) contain the 
things most wanted in planta, and thus learns what 
the best foods to produé® muscleer jean flesh 
make one strong, what el@ments of foéd to pro- 
duce warmth, or form milk, or butter, or fat (tal- 
low, lard), what manures (orplant food) are best for 
feeding grain, roots, etc., e What we have said 
ts enough to show that ch istry can be of great 
practical use in agriculture, ih feeding animals, etc., 
though one*who has not studied this science can 
have only a slight idea of its wonderful results 
and practical use. But chémists are learning to 
state these results in a way'that unlearned people 
camuse the-teachings of science in- daily practice, 
to very great advantage. 

A few Helpful Explanations: A great number of 


woody fiber, straw, sugar, etc., are mainly made up 
of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxggen described above, 
These are sometimes, for short, called “Carbo-Hy- 


drates,’’ The principal ones we have to do with 
in farming, gardening, and feeding animals are: 
CaRrBo-HYDRATEs : 
_ Oils, Butter, Starch, 
Fats, Woody Fiber al Cellulose), Gum. 


Tallow, Sugar, 


Phe above substances contain little or no nit rogen 
in their pure state, and they are in Agricultural 
Chemistry, often called either Carbo-Hydrates, or 
non-nitrogerous substances. 

There is another class in which Nitrogen is an es- 
sential part, such as lean flesh, or muscle, curd of 
milk, albumen or white of egg, etc. As Albumen is 
well known, and is found in many other things as 
well as in the white of eggs, those substances which 
contain nitrogen largely are called Albuminoids, 
Here is a list of a few of the 

ALBUMINOIDS : 
White of Eggs, or Albumén: Gelatine, or Glue; 
Curd of Milk, or Caseine; Glutén of Grain, or 
Muscle, or Lean Meat ; ‘“Wheat Gum ;” 
Vegetable Fibrine. 


_ 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 61. 


BY GEORGE FE. WARING, JR., 

I have reeeived lately an unusually large number 
of letters asking for information about underdrain- 
ing. In most cases the writers offer to pay what- 
ever charge I may make for the service asked. In 
hardly one of these letters is there a point raised 
that is not fully discussed in My book “ Draining 
for Profit, and Draining for Health, ” published by 
the Orange Judd Company, and sold for less than I 
should be obliged to charge for a single letter, if I 

whith Pvarely do. The in- 
creasing interest in the subject, and the apparently 
widespread ifndraiieé “as-46 the existence of the 
book, Jina must be my excuse for calling at- 
tention to n this Way, 

While the general principles, and most of the de- 
tails of thé*practice of underdraining, are laid 
down in the book, there have been some slight im- 
provements made since it was published, and I re- 
alize now, as I did not when I wrote it, how exten- 
sively draining operations are carried on by men so 
situated that they cannot procure draining tiles at 
a reasonable cost. This makes it.worth while to 
give some general consideration to the subject here. 
The most striking, and, I think, the most valuable 
suggestion that has been mdde in connection with 
draining during the’ past few years, comes from Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Baltimore, -who recommends that 
where tiles cannot be procured, the conduit be 
made with gravel. The ditch-is to be cut very nar- 
row, especially at the bottom, regularly graded, as 
if for tiles, and then filled to a'dépth of from six to 
ten inches with gravel} covered with shavings or 
leaves, but only a very little of these, just enough 
to prevent the earth, during the filling, from rat- 
tling down into the gravel. Thére might be some 
danger, if the quantity used were large, that on its 
deeomposition, it would work down into the gravel 
and cause obstructions. After the covering is put 
on the gravel, the ditch is to be filled, the earth be- 
ing well packed,‘as is recommended id tile drain- 
ing. The grayel may be coarse or fine, but, what- 
ever its quality,. it.would be better that the finest 
and the coarsest -parts should be screetied out, so 
that that which is used may be of uniform coarse- 
ness, and.more porous than if all were mixed to- 
gether. Iam disposed to attach very great impor- 
tance to this method of draining ; where gravel can 
be cheaply obtained, it must be very economical ; 
as there can never be a very rapid current of water 
passing throngh the conduit to abrade the sides of 
the ditch, there will be little danger of silting up; 
and, as the gravel will lie snugly together, there fs 
no danger of its misplacement, or of the injurious 
entrance of vermin. The drain would be every- 
where open to receive the infiltration of water, and 
for all lateral drains the arrangement seems very 











; et enya Hydrogen forms 


substances; such as fats (tallow, lard, butter, etc.,) 


nearly perfect. Doubtless a channel of gravel ay- 
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eraging four inches wide, and six inches deep, 
would furnish an ample conduit for a drain 1000 ft. 
long, or for the draining of an acre of land. For 
the outlet of larger areas, or for laterals aggregat- 
ing more than 1000 feet, main drains of somewhat 
larger size, and furnished with broken stones, small 
cobbles, or better still, with the coarser screenings 
of the gravel, will ordinarily be found sufficient. 
It is only when a very large amount of water is to 
be removed, that any further provision will be nec- 
essary. In such a case, either an open ditch, or a 
drain made of thoroughly well-laid stonework, 
would be the best where tiles are not available. 

One of my questioners says that he can get two- 
inch tiles at $12 per 1000 ft., and asks whether he 
should use these, or some cheaper material. The 
tiles would be the best, and cheaper than anything 
else but gravel—cheaper even than that uuless it is 
very accessible. He hasa fall of two inches to the 
rod ; this is more than ample. 

He also wants to carry the slops and waste water 
from his kitchen to a barnyard seven rods distant ; 
this should be done by the use of pipes not less 
than four inches in diameter, and well cemented at 
the joints. There should on the score of health 
be no opportunity for such leakage as would 
cause the soil to be saturated with foul water. 
He further says: ‘‘The farm has two ridges and 
two hollows, through which, in times of freshet, 
the Water runs quite strong. They seldom carry 
water at other times. Can I get this water under- 
ground, so that it will not flood the lower land? It 
soon settles, but it makes the land work heavy.”— 
In such a case the use of underground drains is not 
to be recommended. Any occasional rush of sur- 
face water had better be earsied off through light- 
sodded water-furrows at the surface ; these furrows 
may be quite shallow and Wide, so that a mowing. 
machine will pass through them without difficulty. 
An unused underdrain, that is, a drain which car- 
ries water only a few days in the year, is apt to bea 
nuisance, and is quite sure to be the resort of mice 
and other vermin. 

I am also asked how steep the sides of a ditch 
may be made to prevent filling up. This_ depends 
very much on the gharacter of the soil, the amount 
of water running, and the liability to injury by 
frost. In eyen a tolerably heavy soil it is not safe 
to make the slope less than 14 horizontal to 1 per- 
pendicular ; that is, a ditch 8 feet deep, and 1 foot 
wide at the bottom, should be 10 feet wide at the 
top; if less than this, it will be quite likely to be 
frequently obstrueted by the caving in of the sides, 
and will require frequent cleaning out. If the water 
in the ditch has a rapid flow, it is pretty sure to cut 
away the banks unless these are protected with 
stones or planks. 





The good opinion hitherto expressed in these pa- 
pers of the dairy of the Messrs. Boies, at Marengo, 
Ill., is confirmed by our best butter merchant here. 
They recently sent me a small package of. their but- 
ter, which we pronounced to be the best salted but- 
ter we had ever seen in winter. At our suggestion 
the merchant sent for a large package for his own 
trade, and he considers it unquestionably the best 
tub butter he has ever had, It finds a ready sale at 
one-third more than the regular market price. 

- Now if this sort of thing can be done at Marengo, it 
may be done at a thousand other places in the West. 
We receive constant complaints that butter has to 
be sold at from 15 to 25 cents per pound, because 
markets where good butter is sought are so distant, 
but here are men whose markets are a third the 
continent’s width away, and who receive from 40 
to 45 cents net at their dairy. The moral of all 
this is, that people who pay good prices want good 
articles, and that those who wish to benefit by the 
high prices they pay, have got to supply the de- 
mand in the matter of quality. Nobody at the 
East, nor at the West either, for that matter, pays 
high prices from motives of generosity, nor.out of 
sympathy for unfortunate or unsuccessful people ; 
they want good supplies,.and for these- they are 
willing to pay a price that will leave a round profit 
after all the cost of transportation has been paid; 
and the only way to overcome the difficulty of 








costly transportation, is to produce things which 
can be marketed at a relatively low cost for freight. 
One bushel of corn is as good as another, and 
there is no great difference in price between beef 
carcasses of good quality, but good butter and 
cheese, and well-washed wool, and whatever bears 
a high price—relatively higher the better the qual- 
ity—will practically annihilate the distance be- 
tween the West and the East. 

As good a formula as could be given for practical 
farming at the West, would be to convert the cheap 
soil productions of that favored region, into commodities 
of little bulk and high value, which are in great demand 
at the Kast, Old-fashioned farming can not be 
carried on at great profit with a thousand’ miles 
between the field and the market. 





The degree to which Jerseys are working their 
way among butter-dairymen, is very well indicated 
by the constantly increasing demand for bull calves. 
Seven or eight years ago it was considered by a 
Jersey breeder almost a calamity to have a bull 
calf born, and it was usually either knocked on 
the head, or sold at atender age to the butcher. 
Now, so active is the demand in every direction, 
that bulls will probably soon be considered more 
valuable than heifers. I asked Mr. Crozier, last 
autumn, a rather high price for a very fine heifer 
calf, from one of my best cows. He declined to 
take her, but said that if it had been a bull, he 
would not have hesitated. Instead of killing or 
castrating my bull calves, as I did when I began 
breeding, I now buy all the really good animals I 
can find within my reach, from good milking 
strains, and have no difficulty in selling them at 
fair prices. In one week in January, Mr. Charles 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, who owns some remark- 
able butter-makers, (Jerseys), sold two bull calves 
only a few weeks old; one to Atherton T. Brown, 
of Boston, for $300, and one to D. F. Appleton, of 
Ipswich, Mass., for $500. 

The increasing popularity of Jerseys, is due very 
largely, no doubt, to the influence of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, which has established a perfect- 
ly reliable standard of pedigrees, and which has 
been at some pains to extend a knowledge of the 
characteristics of the breed, but which has avoided 
an evil complained of with reference to some other 
organizations, by devoting itself strictly to the 
general interests of the breed, without in any way 
working for the particular advantage of its own 
members, either individually or as a class. Their 
work has been accompanied with very little flourish 
of trumpets, but the history of Jersey cattle in 
America will show, at the end of twenty years, the 
great value of quiet and well organized effort. 
Their example might be followed with advantage, 


‘not only by breeders of other races of cattle, but 


by all associations who haye for their purpose the 
furtherance of any agricultural interest, by the 
avoidance of cheats, and by the spread of infor- 
mation. 
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Science Applied to Farming,—III. 


Br Pror. W. 0. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
A Middletown, Conn. 


—_—o—- 


Hew Science is Saving Money and Increasing 
the Profits of Farming—Practical Directions 
fer Feeding Steck Economically, 

In this and succeeding articles we propose to 
translate for the use of American farmers, some of 
the results of European experience and experi- 
ments upon Manuring and Feeding. We begin 
with those upon feeding. We have stated that 
many thousands of German farmers carry a Pocket 
Calendar, containing, besides other valuable infor- 
mation, a large number of fodder tables. These 
show in what proportions various food materials 
should be mixed and fed out to different animals, 
in order to avoid waste and obtain the greatest 
amount of flesh, fat, milk, or work, from a given 
quantity of food. As already remarked, these are 
no hap-hazard statements, Dut are. the condensed 
results of the best experience, not merely of or- 
dinary practice, but especially from a great num. 








ber of feeding trials performed at the Experiment 
Stations by the ablest scientific men, who have all 
needful appliances for obtaining definitely the 
knowledge they seek. 

First, however, let us explain a few seciéntific 
terms.* Some ingredients of food, and some foods 
rich in these ingredients, are especially good for 
fattening animals; others are better adapted to 
give strength for work, or to supply heat to the 
body in cold weather. Some promote alarge flow of 
milk ; others produce a milk richer in cream or curd. 

If a piece of wood, a wisp of hay, ora turnip, is 
kept some time in a hot oven, a part of it, the 
water, will pass off. If the dried part be burned, 
still another portion, called organic substance, will 
be carried away as invisible gas or smoke, and there 
will be left only the ashes or mineral matter. Now 
this organic substance contains the ingredients, 
which, with water, make the flesh and fat, and 
milk, and which produce heat and strength. What 
are these ingredients ? 

Albumen, found pure in the white of an egg, is a 
representative of several kinds of substances, 
which are to be noted as containing nitrogen*, 
and we apply the general name, Alismaie 
noids, to these nitrogenous, or ni 
substances. The ‘‘ wheat gum,” which boys chew, 
is mainly an albuminoid. In chewing the wheat, 
the starch, sugar, etc., are removed in the sativa, 
and the tougher, nitrogenous gluten remains. The 


. Albuminoids are found in the bodies of all ani- 


malsand plants. Muscle or lean meat, caseine (curd) 
of milk, fibrine of blood, albumen and fibrine of 
plants, are nitrogenous substances, or albuminoida. 
Clover, beans, bran, oil-cake, contain much, 1 
potatoes, straw, cornstalks, contain little of 
buminoids. 

Again, there are other animal and vegetable 
materials that contain little or no nitrogen, but: 
only carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen.* These are 
therefore called by the general name of Oarbo« 
hydrates, or non-nitrogenous ‘substances, 
Starch, sugar, woody fiber, oil, tallow, fat meat, and 
butter, are non-nitrogenous. Potatoes, sugar-beets, 
straw and chaff, contain much of carbo-hydrates, 
and little of albuminoids. 

Does it not occur to the most unscientific reader, 
that to produce the most albuminoids, as muscle, 
cascine in cheese, ete., we should select food 
rich in albuminoids, ahd that to produce the most 
fat or butter, or warmth, we should choose the 
food that contains the most material to yield these 
products? And further, is it not obvious that the 
skillfal chemist ean, by examining the composition 
of different foods, tell us something as to what 
these foddering materials are? But we shall learn 
as the result of the most careful and practical tests, 
that there are certain. combinations of these. differ- 
ent materials, the Albumfinoids and the Carbo- 
hydrates, that secure the most profitable results of 
feeding. 

German, English, French, and some American. 
Chemists have examined almost all known food 
materials, to ascertain just what they are com- 
posed of. Here is, for example, what they find 


Table 1. In 100 ibs. of Wheat Grain: . ’ 

Water which can be dried out at 212°,......... 18*/, Ibs... 

Carborkydrat os (a con nitrogen. ....:....... EA — 
rbo-hydrates, (@ = yon no erty 

Mineral matter (@@shea).. nn, aiden 2*/ 15 Ibs... 


, 100, Ibs, 
a This is made up e fat yee for con conven: 
sf fh etn ns ara ay ae 
In the Table below, we naceneuaainiien 
several fodder matérials. They are taken in their na-~ 
tural conditions; and the frst column of figures tells: 
hew many pounds of water are contained in 100 Ibs. 
The third column-tells how much organic inatter 
there is, viz.: that which would ‘burn away.’ The 
second colamn tells how many pounds of ashes 
would be left. Thus we have in 100 Ibs. of median 
hay 14%/,) Ibs, of water, 79%/;. Ibs. of orgatiic sab- 
stances, and 6%/,, Ibs. of ashes. There is in this or- 
ganic part of 79'/, Ibs., about 80 Ibs. of woody f- 
ber. The other 40*/, Ibs. cg eet 2 
of Albuminoids or nitrogenous sabstances 
the fowrth column, aid 41?/,. Ths. of Carvo-. 


® See also “ Science Made Easy,” in anothercolumn. Er, 
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or non-nitrogenous substances given in the fifth 
column. The sizth column gives the relative pro- 
portions of the Albuminoids to the Carbo-hydrates, 
which. in the meadow. hay is about 1 to 5, (or 8.2 to 
41.3). These amounts and proportions should be 
well .understood, for they are.important in com- 
bining these foddering materials to get the best re- 






























sults in feeding fora particular purpose : 
, [the or = 
: . ganic | $ § 
Z atiges . lcont'ins’ = 3 
as nu-| & Fs 
KINDS OF FODDER. sition. 8 & 
gre 2 
$ 4 4 . x 
100 Pourps Cowrare. | ¢ 2 | giss! iS 
rs iBSee) $ 
g\g/F 2H 2: 
P 7 3 | °2) mS 
: - bs. a rete 
~Hay. | 
0 on.,..«{14,8) 6.2 |79.5, 8.2 41.81 to 5. 
mite open Uh BE NEBL te 
10" . - * . . . 
Clover, cut ripen. Hert 8:6 7 9:420:31 to 216 
ite Clover, cut in bloom 16.7 8.5 |77.8 14.9.34.8:1 to 2.80 
thy HAY. .-..++-+--+-/14-8/4.5 |81-2, 9.7)48.8)1 to 5. 
Of aii Grasses. ...'14.3'5.8 *- 9:5 a4 to 4.40 
r ‘as! 5.5 ‘g0.2! 9.0'90.2 1 to 15.10 
114.8 8.2:/82.5| 1.5/27.0/1 to 18. 
14.38/55 90.2 2.0 29.81 to 14.90 
14/8! 7.0 |78.7| 3.0'82.7 1 to 10.90 
fae 60 (80.7) 360.31! to 15.28 
Imes ize acing to 2 
a2 8.0 1.7 /20.3| $9 8:61 to 2.83 j 
- =/84:8| 1.1 |14.6) 0.9) 8.7/1 to 9.67 
189.0 1.2 | 9.8) 1.5) 6.81 to 4.20 
oss “~ 1. | —_ to 2.37 
75.0 0.9 24.0 2.0 21.0:1 to 10.50 
| 0.8.19. 1.0:15.4/1r to 15.40 
Mees 01.0 14,0) 1.5 10.81 to 7.18 
wag 10 12-0 1-6 9-81 to 5.81 
tlges! 9:0) 638! 18 “iat to 8:25 
| { i 
ti. 4!3.0'98.113.0'67'6'1 tw 5.20 
32) ]a906t0:7'18627 11.8742 1 to 6.28 
222}14.8) 2:0 88.7 11.0 69.21 to 6.29 
°2/14:8) 2:3 88.4) 9.065.911 to 7.82 
+1{14.8) 2:6 '88.1| 9.5.66.6 1 to 7. 
'7/14-3) 8.0 '82.7/12.0.60.41 to 5. 
*}44l4] 2:1 |88:5/10:0 68.0|: to 6.80 
-+/14.0) 2-4 83.6, 9.0 59.6 1 to 6.62 
~ (14.8) 2.3 '83.4!27.5 49.2'1 to 1.79 
14.5) 3.5 82.0.25.5 45.01 to 1.76 
14.3) 2.5 '83.2'22.451.61 to 2:30 
[2/12:8! 5:0 (82:7/20.5 55.011 to 2.68 
+= {11-0} 8.9 '85.1/19.4 55.41 to 2.85 
°1}12/2| 42 '83.6/16.3 55.21 to 3.80 
| 8.7) 7.8 83.5 22.8 44.71 to 1.96 
| 8.0/6.8 '85.2 28.0 44.71 to 1.94 
/18.1|.5.1 {81.8 14.0 50.01 to 3.57 
12.5| 4.5 (83.0 14.5 58.5 1 to 8.69 
15.0) 7.4 |76.6.28.8 $3.51 to 1.18 
7 18 7.9 |80.6 28.3 41.81 to 1.46 
11.5! 6.3 (82.2.24.6 96.811 to 1.20 
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The 
much water and ash are contained in each material.. 
100 


Tbs. of turnips, for example, would yield about 92 
Ibs. of water, and 13 ounces of ashes, and only a little 
over 71s. of organic matter. the ash has its 
ugein the food of animals, and especially as manure, it 
will, suffice .here to take account only ef the organic 
tter in the third column, and more especially its in- 

ents in the fourth and fifth columns, and the ratio 


of these in the sixth column. 


Let the reader fix well in mind the fact, that the 
albuminoids, those substances which contain nitro- 
gen, supply certain ‘needs of the animal body, for 
which the carbo-hydrates, that are without nitro- 
gen, do not suffice; as, for instance, the formation 
of muscle, and the curd of milk. The organs of 
digestion and ‘nutrition of an ox or a cow,.can not 
make miscle or fat without the proper ingredients 
in the food out of which to make them. Experi- 
ence indicates in a general way what kinds of food 
are best™for different purposes. But just here is 
“where science is of great aid to practice. The won- 
derfully delicate weighing balances of the chemist 
and his accurate analyses, tell us exactly what ele- 
ments every part of the animal body is made of, 
and-exactly what is found in every variety of mate- 
rial grown and used for ahimal food. At the Ex- 
periment Stations the workers take a lot of animals 
and feed them with the utmost care, watching 
every development, analyzing and weighing all the 
food, the excrement, and even the air they breathe 
to learn what escapes in that, They combine the 
different varieties of food in a great many ways, 
and with careful hands and skillful-eyes, note the 
precise effects -with marvellous accuracy. They 
havelearned, for example, that a working ox, or a 
milk-giving cow, needs no‘ only more food, but al- 
- 0 food containing a larger proportion of albumi- 
poids than'en ox-at rest, or g dry cow. -They have 


ct -—* + - 








learned, for example, how much of different food 
materials an ox or a cow will digest, that is to say, 
how much is really nutritious and valuable as food, 
and how much is left to be useful only as manure. 
They have found, and this is a very important 
point, that when the albuminoids and carbo-hy- 
drates are not mixed ir the proper proportions in 
the fodder, a part of the really digestible material 
will not be digested, but wasted. And they have 
learned how oil-cake, malt-sprouts, and many other 
waste products should be mixed in the food, so as 
to secure the most complete digestion; and even 
how cattle may be made to obtain a large amount 
of nutriment from straw, chaff, and like materials, 
of which many American farmers make little ac- 
counta@%,fodder. Thus these careful experiments 
show how different kinds of food may be combined 
to secure the greatest profit from feeding. And 
the German farmers who unite these results with 
their own best experience, find a great practical 
saving therein—a saving in coraparison with which 
the cost of the Experiment Stations is very slight. 
Science thus adds to the profits, and hence to the 
comfort, of farmers there, and will do so for us in 
proportion as we secure its aid.* 

The element, Nitrogen, which is so important in 
albuminoids of food, as well as in guano and other 
fertilizers, though so abundant in the air, scems, 
so to speak, to be chary of being caught in plants 
and soils, and it is the most costly element of 
foods, as well as of manures. Further, German 
experiments show that the albuminoids can do the 
work of the carbo-hydrates in the nutrition of the 
animal, to a greater extent than the carbo-hydrates 
can that of the albuminoids. Hence, the albumi- 
noids are the most valuable ingredients of food 
materials. The table above shows that 100 Ibs. of 
medium meadow hay, contains about 8 Ibs. of 
albuminoids ; 100 lbs of wheat straw contains only 
2 Ibs., and 100 Ibs, of turnips less than 1 Ib., and 
soon. The table shows that in common hay the 
ratio of albuminoids to carbo-hydrates, is about 
1to5. Experience and experiment agree that hay 
isa good fodder, and this in a proper proportion 
for ordinary feeding. But milch cows do rather 
better on clover, in which the ratio is 1 to 2'/,. So 
also a food richer in nitrogen is better adapted to 
oxen at hard work, and to fattening cattle. On 
the contrary, a dry cow or an ox at rest, would 
require only about 1 Ib. of albuminoids, to 8 of 
carbo-hydrates. Straw of oats, wheat, or rye, cut 
when it is still tinged with green, and the “ kernel 
isin the milk,” contains these in the ratio of about 
1 to from 18 to 18. 

Accurate experiments many times repeated, have 
shown that oxen, or cows, or sheep, will digest 
and appropriate nearly as much from a pound 
of straw, as from a pound of good timothy or 
clover hay. But this digested material from the 
straw contains only very little albuminoids, and 
further, it will not be all digested unless some ni- 
trogenous material is mixed with the straw. With 
a food mixture-of straw and enough nitrogenous 
bean meal, to give a ratio of 1 to 8, oxen at rest 
in the stable are found to-digest™about one-half 
of the material of the straw, andall the meal. The 
chemistry of these facts, which are of incalculable 
value to farmers, we will explain in succeeding 
articles, and hasten now to give some practical 
directions for applying them. 

The Science of ‘‘ Rational. Moddering *’ is indeed yet 
in its infaney, but rapid progress is making, and we 
want a score 6f Experiment Stations in this ¢oun- 
try to push on ‘investigations, so that the present 
generation of farmers may have the full benefit of 





[* If our farmers feed only $500,000,000 worth of grain, 
grass, hay, and other forage in a year, and science can 
teach them to save but 2.per cent of it by teaching how 
to feed most economically, there is a saving of $10,000,- 
000 a year, and there is no doubt that this can be done—an 
average saving of overa- quarter of a million dollars to 
each State. As soon as people understand this fact, the 
State Boari of Agriculture of Connecticut, or any other 
State, will not have to work a year or two or more to get 
an appropriation of a paltry. five or ten thousand dollars 
to set up an Experiment Station to make the needed ex- 
periments to show farmers how to make this saving, or 
increase their profit by so mach.—Eps.} Pegs 





the developments. But we have some help already, 
Dr. Wolff, director of the Experiment Station at 
Hohenheim, in Germany, who has conducted a 
great many careful feeding experiments, and is, 
perhaps, the first European authority in these 
matters, gives from his own and hundreds of other 
investigations, coupled with the best results of 
farm experience, the following proportions of food 
ingredients as appropriate for daily rations for the 
animals and purposes specified. These rations 
are calculated for each 1,000 pounds of live weight 
of the animals. The crude fiber (in straw and 
hay) are useful in giving proper bulk or “‘ ballast ” 
to the food, and are to some extent digested also. 


This Organic — 











Table 3. | matter consists of Ss a 

For Datty FEED of Ra-jp , | S| »Sis Ses 
TION FOR EACH 1000 bs. /§5 Ss S3/55 Ss Ssss 
Live Weient oF THE 53|35 58/83 55 sS§5 
FOLLOWING ANIMALS. ISSISEI*S/SS§ [SESS 

|te.|Is.|s.| Ds. | hs. 

1. Oxen-at rest in stall....... 114.1] 6 | .9 | 7.2/0. |1 tos. 
2. Oxen at moderate work... 21. | 9 1.85,10.15 9. 1 to5.5 
3. Oxen at severe work...:.. 25. |10 (2.8 412.4 | 0. |1 to 4.4 
4. Milch Cows in winter..... 24. | 9 (2.5 (12.5 | 0. |1 tod. 
5. Richer Ration for same...'25. |10 |8. (12. | 0. |1 to4. 
6. For Fattening Cattle....../2344| 6 $8.2 |14.8 | 1.21 to4.5 
7. For Growing Sheep....... 24, ee 1.9611.8 0. {1 to6. 
8. For Fattening Sheep....../28. | 5 8.6 '14.4 1. |1 to4. 





It will be seen that an ox at rest needs only 1 Ib. 
albuminoids to 8 Ibs. of carbo-hydrates ; a working 
ox or milch cow requires a double quantity of albu- 
minoids, for producing muscular work, or milk. 

Now we are prepared to understand something of 
the reasons for the following tables, in which are 
given a few of the scores of combinations of food 
which German farmers constantly have by them, to 
use in judging how they shall best use, combine, and 
feed, such kinds of food as they have on hand or 
can best buy. We repeat that these tables are the 
results of many hundreds of the most extended 
and careful trials at the Experiment Stations, where 
every possible aid of chemistry and practical test, 
have been brought into requisition : 

Table 4.—Giving a Daily Ration or Feed for 
the Animals named. 
I.—For full grown Oxen not at Work. 
A | orB | orc 
1% bs. Clover Hay | 8 ms. Clover Hay (5 bs. Meadow Hay 
13 bs. Barley Straw 13 bs. Wheat Straw|7 bs. Oat Straw 


25 bs. Beets |20 bs. Turnips 5 bs. Wheat Chaff 
3g Ib. Rape Cake iH tbs. Potatoes 
Il.—For full grown Oxen at moderate Work. 
D ! orE ' or F 
12 bs. Meadow Hay| 9s. CloverHay (10 Ds. Clover Hay 
13 Ds. Oat Straw 10 bs. Rye Straw li Ds. Oat Straw 
2 bs. Oil Cake 122 ibs. Potatoes 20 ibs. Beets 


Ill.—For full grown Oxen at severe Work. 


or 
14 De. Mestow Hay! 


orl 
15 bs. Mead H 
7 bs. Clover Hay lover Hay” 


G 
12 hs. Meadow Hay 
8 bs. Clover Hay 


12 Ds. Barley Straw 
4 Ds. Clover Ha: 9 bs. Oat Straw 6 bs. Wheat Straw 
4 tbs. Bean Mea 2 bs. Oil Cake 8 bs. Wheat Bran 


IV.—For Cows giving Mitk. 


K | or L 
12 hs. Meadow Hay 10 hs, Meadow Hay 
11 bs. Barley Straw/12 hs. Wheat Straw 
Potatoes » 


15 bs. \50 bs. Turnips. 
| 3 the. Malt gprouts 








or M 
10 hs. Clover Hay 
10 bs. Barley Straw 
bs. Potatoes 
3 hs. Wheat Bran 





3 Ds. Of] Cake 


or N | or O | or P 
6 hs. Timothy Hay 50 hs. Green Clover |36 hs. Green Clover 
80 bs. Green Clover 60 hs. Green Corn|80 hs.Green Corn 
5 Ibs. Wheat traw| talks | Stalks 
8 hs. Barley Straw: 7 bs. Rye Straw 
A Richer Fodder for Same. 

10 Bs. oer Hay /|12 Bs. Gottr Hay lto bs. Leegine Hay 
10 bs. Oat Straw . |10 bs. Barley Straw) 9 Ds. Oat Straw 
9) bs. Turnips (2) bs Turnips [a8 pe: Tursipg 
8 bs. Ofl Cake 2 Ds. Bean Meal 5 ibs. Malt dprouts 

Note that the above tables are not for following 
exactly, but as indicating what proportions will give 
the best and most profitable results. The three 
tables A, B, C, each give about the same combina- 
tion and amounts of albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, 
and fiber, and so of the other separate tables under 
each class of animals. Most of the substances 
named are ob’>‘nable by American farmers. In 
using the above tables, barley, wheat, rye, and 
oat straw can be substituted for each other. 
Either turnips or beets can be used, and either 
rape-cake, linseed-cake, or cotton-seed-cake as 
oil-cake or meal. The Germans cultivate largely 
linseed, vetches, etc., and their tables usually 
include these. We propose to give a much 
larger series of tables hereafter, fifty to a hundred 
of them perhaps, with such explanations as will 
make them useful to our farmers. But we ought 
to have Experiment Stations actively at work in 
several of our States, to produce results exactly 
edapted to American farming. 
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Breton Cattle. 


—o— 


There is no race that more clearly shows the 
effects of local surroundings upon breeding, than 
do the Brittany cattle. Brittany is a province of 
western France, a region of granite hills, and bleak 
moors, covered with heather and broom, amongst 
which here and there are narrow tracts of poor 
arable and pasture land. The forage upon which 
the Breton cattle are supported, is mainly bog hay, 
with occasional rations of pounded gorse or furze, 
as a treat or appetizer, and the pickings over scrub- 
by herbage of the hills and moors. The climate is 





points, elegantly curved and somewhat elevated in 
position. When crossed with the Shorthorn, the 
produce is so much like the Dutch cattle, that 
this breed has been supposed to be one of the 
sources from whence the Dutch race has been 
derived. The persistence with which the black and 
white color, and general features of the Bretons 
are reproduced in all their crosses, show them to 
be a well established and pure breed. Upon the 
poor feed they usually receive, the cows yield on 
the average 12 quarts of milk per day, and 3% 
Ibs. of butter per week ; in’ extra cases 15 quarts of 
milk per day, and 7 lbs. of butter per week is pro- 
duced. Mr. Douglas writes to the Field as follows : 





rather picturesque costume. Those pantaloons, or 
breeches, would puzzle a fashionable tailor. But 
with these simple people fashions are not known, 
and the peasant dresses precisely as his ancestors 
did for many generations back, and as his children 
and grandchildren will for generations to come. 


ch > re 


The Poultry Interest. 


—o—. 


One of the best indications of the stronghold 
which rural pursuits have upon our people, is the 
increasing interest in fine poultry. It can no longer 
be called the “then fever,’’ for it is peculiar to no 
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bleak, foggy, and ungenial, being subjected to all the 
adverse influences arising from its exposure upon 
three sides to the gales of the Atlantic ocean. The 
Breton cattle are consequently of dimunitive size, 
but when removed to other localities, in which 
their treatment is more generous, they rapidly 
increase in size, and instead of a slight attenuated 
frame, they exhibit a deep carcass, which is shapely 
rounded, while they retain the fine limbs and deer 
like heads of their originals. The bull shown in 
the illustration, for which we are indebted to the 
London Field, is owned by Mr. J. C. W. Douglas, 
of Finisterre, France, and is three years and a half 
old. The portrait is a good representation of an ani- 
mal of this breed as it appears under favorable condi- 
tions. The color is black and white, the body long 
and fine, the milking properties are well developed, 
the horns fine, white at the base, and black at the 








BU LL.— Ownep sy J. C. W. Dovenas, FInisTERRE, FRANCE. 


‘‘Having had personally pretty extensive experi- 
ence in milk stock of all sorts, during some thirty 
odd years of continual residence in Brittany, I hold 
the opinion that there does not exist anywhere a 
breed of dairy cattle, naturally so well up to the 
mark of what a milk cow should be, and so worthy 
of attention and improvement by the selection of 
good typical males and females from among them- 
selves, and of course, by a system of better feeding. 
My accompanying sketch gives a good idea of a 
handsome bull of the breed, three years and a 
half old. I bought him young, and took several 
prizes with him. His father passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Robertson, of Eaton Farm, Cobham, 
Surry. The peasant, at the other end.of the halter, 
is a good specimen of a sturdy Breton farmer.’’ 

The interest in the picture is increased by the in- 
troduction of a Brittany peasant in his odd,. but 





section, and the interest has already lasted several 
years, and seems to be increasing rather than di- 
minishing. It has become a specialty, supporting 
numerous journals, and holding annual exhibitions, 
far more nuwerous than those of: -horticulture. 
Besides all that is said upon poultry in our numer- 
ous agricultural papers, we have about a dozen 
journals devoted exclusively to poultry and pet 
stock. The oldest of these journals, The Poultry 
Bulletin, is in its fifth year, and the Poultry World 
in its fourth, both, as’ well as others elsewhere, we 
understand, well supported, and:gaining in reputa- 
tion.’ The poultry shows; which are mostly held in 
the winter on account of the most perfect plumage 
and heaviest weight of the fowls, are scenes of the 
liveliest competition between the prominent breed- 
ers. They draw out the best birds from the choi- 
gest pens, and multitudes from city and country 
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throng the halls during four days in the week usu- 
ally devoted to the show. The winning birds in 
the popular breeds command fabulous prices ; from 
fifty.to.a hundred dollars being not infrequently 
paid for a single bird, that has only a single point 
of excellence, and three ounces of flesh more than 
his competitor. These exhibitions have a very 
great influence upon the breeding of the finer vari- 
eties of fowls, and the effect is visible in the egg 
and poultry markets. Chickens that are exposed 
for sale are at least a third larger than formerly, 
and the average weight of flocks of turkeys dressed 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas is steadily gaining. 
Fourteen pounds weight is as common for lots of 
fifty to a hundred as ten pounds was twenty years 
ago. But the benefit is by no means confined to 
the markets and the farmer’s purse. There is 
something refining in the cultivation of the finer 
breeds of poultry and turning out finished products. 
The man who has raised a forty-pound bronze gob- 
ler, and seen his plumage in its glory, will not be 
satisfied with inferior stock in his herd or his fold. 
There is a feast for the eyes in the rich coloring and 
beautiful forms of our domestic fowls, and their 
presence about the farm-yard, or upon the lawn, 
cultivates the esthetic sense, and ennobles the 
farmer’s art. Children grow up with a greater 
fondness for rural pursuits and for their homes. 
This is one of the things to redeem labor from its 
coarseness and drudgery, and to make our boys and 
girls content with farm life. 


———t @ ee > 


Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 135. 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
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I have frequently recommended the practice of 
letting pigs have the run of a good clover-pasture 
in summer. Mr. J. C. C., of Indiana, writes that 
his land would produce a great crop of clover, but 
he would like to know if it would pay to raise 
clover for hogs, when he could raise corn for 10 
cents per bushel. In repiy, I asked if this could be 
done. Mr. C. has been kind enough to send the 
following statement. ‘‘In the first place,” ho 
writes, “I have very good soil, and itis pretty new. 
As to rotation, I plow down just after harvest a 
clover sod. It is afterward cultivated and pulver- 
ized, and then about the first week in September 


sown to wheat. After the wheat is off, the land is | 


allowed to lie until the next spring, when it is 
plowed for corn as early as possible. Then I leave 
it until immediately before planting. It is then 
harrowed, and cross-harrowed, and marked off four 
feet each way, and two or three inches deep, with 
a common single shovel-plow, with a cutter slant- 
ing, so that the lower end is nearer the shovel than 
the upper end. Then I have a small boy or girl 
drop four grains in each cross or hill. A man fol- 
lows and covers with a hoe. Last spring five drop- 
pers, and five to cover, put in 13 acres in one day, 
eosting me $7.50—men $1 per day, and droppers 
50 cents, not counting the board. After it is plant- 
ed, I am not too much in a hurry about tending it. 
When the plants get three or four inches high, I 
take a double shovel-plow, with a fender, and one 
horse, and run right up to the corn, and cut and 
cover everything except the corn. When I am 
through, I turn immediately, and cross-plow,  be- 
fore leaving the field. Here, I think, lies a secret, 
because you can not see a weed, and the soil is 
loosened all around the roots of your small corn. 
Take each field in successien this way, as it was 
planted, and weeds will not trouble you.: .I aim to 
plow this way twice over, and then last only one 
way, making five times in all. . This season (1874) I 
only got through four times, and there was hardly 
a weed to be seen at husking time. This year I 
raised from 27 acres lacking only a few bushels of 
1,800 bushels.” 

This is about 66 ‘bushels per acre. “Stop a 
moment,” said the Deacon. “I do not see any- 
thing wonderful in this method of raising corn. 
We plant in the same way here, only instead of 
having a boy to drop the four kernels in a hill, and 
a man to follow with a hoe, each man or boy drops 
the Kernels, and then covers. There is nothing in 








the method of cultivating the corn that differs es- 
sentially from our plan.’—Mr. C. continues : ‘‘ You 
can not understand, why I can raise corn, and crib 
it, for 10 cents a bushel.””—‘ Yes,”’ said the Dea- 
can, ‘‘ that is what I want to know.’”’—“ In the first 
place,’’ says Mr. C., ‘‘ board and wages are not as 
high, as with you. My men cost me $30 per month 
in summer, say for eight months. In husking time 
I get men for $1.00 per day. And in the next place, 
I do not count full wages all the time, for the 


teams, because I have to keep so many anyhow’ 


part of the year, and if I hire an extra hand, the 
team costs me but very little more than if it stood 
in the stable. I will give you the cost, if I had to 
hire teams and everything, as near as I can, taking 
a field of ten acres. A team here [with man] will 
cost $2.50 per day, and board themselves, and plow 
two acres per day. The account will thus stand as 
follows : 
EDO CED MENEE: 56. ccs -ce ce es:-wasecsee $12.50 
Harrowing twice, 23g days............+.+0- 6.25 
Marking ont, one horse and man, 23g days.. 5.37 





RE EAS 6hs see cne sas snahes ses Weenies 8.00 
RR eno cecnccsosseneas stabs eras eases 17.37 
Husking and cribbing 600 bu., @ 5 cts..... 30.00 
MAL s Casa case Sadness pears s <oebesunwee $79.49 


“This is 18} cents per bushel. But then, as I 
said, I hire my help for less than that, and the cost 
of the team would often be the same, work or no 
work.” 

“T have seen men figure in that way before,” 
said the Deacon. “If the teams are lying idle in 
the stable, their cost must be charged to the farm. 
If you do not charge it to the corn crop, it must be 
charged to some other crop. What does he raise 
after corn ?’’—‘‘ He sows oats or flax, and follows 
with wheat, seeded down with clover.””—‘‘ Then,”’ 
said the Deacon, ‘‘{ would like to see him carry 
out his statement, and tell us what these crops 
cost. There is interest on the land and taxes. 
There is cost of teams, and their death and depre- 
ciation. There is harness, blacksmith’s bill, sad- 
dler’s bill, cost of wagons, plows, harrows, culti- 
vators, and other implements and machines, re- 
pairs, interest, and depreciation. There is the 
board of the men, and the washing, and the entire 


-expenses of the farm. All these things have to be 


charged to the farm, and the corn crop should be 
assigned its due proportion.” 

The Deacon is right. Suppose Mr. C. raised 
nothing but corn, and that he kept six horses, three 
plows, two sets of harrows, three cultivators, one 
roller, three wagons, and the necessary ‘spades, 
shovels, forks, hoes, corn-cutters, grindstone, ax, 
hammer, chisels, nails, bolts, screws, and the thou- 
sand and one little things necessary to carry on a 
well-managed farm. Now, in figuring up his corn 
costs, would he say, ‘‘ I have got to keep six horses 
anyhow, and if I hire an extra hand, the team costs 
me but little more than if it stood in the stable. I 
have got the farm, and must pay interest and taxes, 
whether I plant corn or not. I must feed the 
horses, and keep them shod, and buy harness, and 
keep it oiled and repaired, whether the horses work 
or stand idle in the ste"sle.”” If he argues in this 
way, and charges nothing for board, I presume he 
could figure down the cost of raising corn in a favor- 
able season, and on good land, to something near 
10 cents a bushel. 





The truth is, farming is a very complex business, 
and it is not an easy matter to tell just how much 
any particular crop costs us. We have to take into 
consideration the condition and fertility of the land 
before the crop is raised, and after its removal. If 
any crop leaves the land in a foul condition, the 
cost of cleaning the field and restoring it to its 
original condition must be charged to the cost of 
that crop—not carried forward to the next crop. 

One thing seems clear. The whole cost of car- 
rying on the business should be charged to the 
farm before we begin to figure profits. When this 
is done, the arguments of Mr. C. are correct and to 
the point. For instance, he may say “my total 
expenses on the farm last year for interest, taxes, 
insurance, and repairs on barns, cost of teams, 
labor, seed, etc., were $2,000, and my total receipts 
were $2,500. They will probably be about the same 





this year. My corn cost me 35 cents a bushel, 
wheat 75 cents, oats 25 cents, potatoes 40 cents, 
and hay $8 per ton. My cheese cost me 12 cents a 
1b., and butter 20 cents. If 1 farm as hitherto, the 
cost of these products will be about the same. But 
I made some bad calculations. My horses cost me 
$750 a year, and I find they were not all at work 
more than half the time. This year I will try and 
do better. Instead of letting a team lie idle, I will 
hire an extra man for $1.00 a day, and set him to 
give the wheat fallow an extra plowing, or the corn 
field an extra cultivating. Last year a man and 
team, on an average, reckoning everything, cost me 
$4 a day; but this extra work will only cost me 
$1 per day, ‘because I have got to keep the team 
and tools anyhow,’ and if this extra plowing for 
wheat, costing say 75 cents an acre, should give me 
an increase of 3 bushels of wheat per acre, then 
this extra wheat will only cost me 25 cents a bushel, 
and the land will be in far better condition for 
clover and subsequent crops. And so, too, if I 
cultivate the corn an extra time, both ways, 
finishing 4 acres per day at a cost of 25 cents an 
acre, and I get an increase of 5 bushels per acre, 
then, after deducting 5 cents a bushel for husking 
and cribbing, this extra five bushels of corn per 
acre will only cost me 10 cents a bushel, and the 
land will be cleaner, mellower, and in better con- 
dition for oats and wheat.” 

Taking this view of the matter, Mr. C. is right. 
And the same remarks will apply to every operation 
of the farm. But you must first deduct from the 
total receipts the total expenses of the farm—and 
then the extra crops produced by extra cultivation, 
or the.extra yield of milk, wool, beef, or pork, ob, 
tained from extra care and feed, can be charged 
merely what the extra labor or feed actually costs. 





I am not sure but what we could sometimes 
adopt the plan of planting corn after wheat to ad- 
vantage. It would enable us to clean the land. 
But I should not, on my farm, let the wheat stubble 
lie until spring before plowing. I would plow the 
land shallow immediately after harvest, and at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days harrow and cultivate 
it to reduce it to the finest tilth. This would cause 
the weed-seeds to germinate as soon as we had rain.. 
The young plants could easily be killed by the cul- 
tivator, and the stirring of the soil would start 
more weeds. In November cross-plow six or eight 
inches deep, and let the land lie rough for the win- 
ter. The plowing in spring would bring the clean 
mellow soil again to the surface, and if the corn is 
thoroughly cultivated and the land is fall-plowed 
after the corn is harvested, we should have a ficld 
in admirable condition for sowing to barley and 
seeding down with clover. 





We have just been kiliing our hogs. We weigh- 
ed each hog alive, and again the next morning, 
after dressing. The following are the live and dead. 
weights, with the per cent of shrinkage : 
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| s | ie 
Bs..! $$ 
S's.0| s'S 
| & een) 
No. 1...... | 492 | 424 | 68 | 13.8 
ie | 414 352 62 14.9 
No, B...... | 407 | 354 | 53 | 13.0 
|No. 4...... | 304 | 331 | 63 | 15.9 
NO: Bika | 8% | 322 | Bt | 14.3 
Nn. G:..<. | 382 321 61 15.9 
ge, eee | 37 314 | 56 | 15.1 
HMO. 85 ce00. | 366 | 318 | 53 | 14.4 
No. 9......| 345 | 201 | 54 | 15.6 
No. 10...... | $23 | 2% | 48 | 14.8 
| Average.....1 397 | 330 | 57 | 14.7 _ 


In Lawes’ and Gilbert’s pig experiments the aver- 
age live weight of the 59 pigs was 2124 lbs., and the 
dressed weight 176} lbs., or an average shrinkage 
of 17% per cent. 

I have killed hogs a great many years, but am 
ashamed to acknowledge that I never knew the 
proper temperature of the water for scalding, and 
I never met with the man that could tell me. The 
Deacon says he puts one pail of cold water to four 
pails of boiling water. If the water really boils, and 
if the water from the well was at a temperature, as 
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mine now is, of 46°, they would reduce (4 x 212° =848 

446° =894° +-5=—1784°) the water to a temperature of 
178°. In point of fact, however, the Deacon carries 
his water from the kettle to the scalding barrel, 
and on a cold day each pail of water, as it was poured 
into the barrel, would lose considerable heat, and 
it is not probable that the water is anything like as 
hot as the above calculation would indicate. None 
of the books I have consulted, throw any light on 
the point. Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
says: **The pig should be scalded on a board or 
cratch, by having the water thrown over it; or it 
may be scalded in a tub, if care is taken not to 
par-boil it, which is wrong, but only sufficient to 
cause the hair to come freely off.’’ This is all very 
well, but what is “‘ just sufficient?” Stephens, in 
his Book of the Farm, says, “pigs should be 
dressed,” but does not say how. Loudon’s En- 
clopedia of Agriculture, says that in some coun- 
ties of England the hair is burnt off, but does not 
say a word about scalding. The Farmer’s Dic- 
tionary, a Compendium of Practical Farming, chiefly 
from Rham, Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the 
most eminent American authors,” published by 
Harper Brothers, says: ‘‘The common method of 
dressing hogs in the United States, is to scald the 
eareass by immersion into a hogshead of water 
heated by hot stones, and rub off the bristles and 
scrape the’ skin by knives; the chine, head, and 
fect are also taken off.” Thaer’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Agriculture,” certainly a very able work, contains 
nothing to the point; neither does Boussingault’s 
‘¢‘ Rural Economy,” nor Johnson’s ‘‘ Farmer’s En- 
clopedia,’”’ nor Fox’s ‘‘ American Text Book of 
Agriculture,’ nor Kemp’s “ Agricultural Physi- 
ology.’? After much search among the books and 
papers, I thought I had found it in an interesting 
article written by Charles Cist, of Cincinnati, ‘‘ On 
the Hog and its Products.” He tells how they 
dress hogs in the large establishments of that city, 
‘at the rate of three to the minute,’’ going into all 
the details. The'scalding troughs are of a thou- 
sand gallons capacity, and are heated with steam, 
but he, like all the rest, most provokingly omits to 
say at what temperature they keep the water for 
scalding the hogs. 

And so, when we were killing the hogs, I got a 
thermometer, and without saying anything, waited 
till the butcher pronounced the water just right. 
He is a very skillful and intelligent man, and gota 
good seald in every case, judging of the tempera- 
ture of the water by his hand. I put in the ther- 
momter, and after stirring up the water and keep- 
ing the thermometer immersed for a minute or 
two, I found the temperature of the water to be 
152°, or 60° below the boiling point. After the 
hog had been taken out, the temperature was 147°. 
We tested several times, and found that this ex- 
perienced butcher got the temperature within a 
degree or two of 150°, before the hog was put in. 





A correspondent at Snow Hill, Ind., writes: ‘‘It 
is stated in the Scientific Record of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, that Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments show 
that Indian corn meal alone, is a defective diet for 
fattening hogs, and it is recommended to mix with 
it food rich in mineral and nitrogenous matters. 
Will you please tell us in Walks and Talks, what 
food to use and the proper proportions to mix with 
the meal, specifying by name the food or foods 
rich in mineral matter and nitrogen?’ ‘*Good,”’ 
said the Deacon, ‘“‘hehits you there. I have often 
been vexed at you for telling a farmer that ‘foods 
tich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, make rich ma- 
nure,’ as though that was telling us anything. You 
should specify the foods by name. Then you often 
say that fattening pigs require food ‘ rich in available 
carbonaceous matter,’ as though that was giving use- 
ful information.””—“ Stop scolding, Deacon,’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and let us see if there is any evidence that 
corn meal alone is a defective diet for fattening hogs. 
In the first place, there are say 15,000,000 hogs fatten- 
ed in the United States every year, and I suppose 
at least 10,000,000 are fattened on corn alone. This 
fact would lead us to ask for very positive proof, 
before we decide that corn is a defective diet for 
fattening hogs. The single experiment referred 


to, is byno means conclusive. The facts are these. 


' and gained 12.42 Ibs. 











The pen of three pigs having corn meal alone, ate 
comparatively little food, and gained comparatively 
little. They ate 45% lbs. Indian meal each pig, per 
week, and gained 9.21 lbs. each per week. The 
three pigs having bran and lentil meal alone, ate 63 
Ibs. per week, and gained 12.62 Ibs. The three 
pigs which were given 14 lbs. of Indian meal each, 
per week, and were allowed in addition, all the bran 
and lentil meal they would eat, ate in all 66 lbs. 
each per week, and gained 14 Ibs. The pen of 
three pigs which were given 14 lbs. of bran each, 
per week, and were allowed all the corn meal they 
would eat in addition, ate 58} Ibs of the two foods, 
The pen of three pigs which 
were given 14 Ibs. of bran, and 14 Ibs. of bean and 
lentil meal each, per week, and all the corn meal 
they would eat besides, ate 64? Ibs., and gained 
14.46 Ibs. This was the largest gain of the series.’’ 

Taking the above facts as they stand, [Full 
details of these experiments will be found in 
“Harris on the Pig,” page 122. Ep.], it is clear 
that if we wish a pig to fatten rapidly, our great 
aim must be to induce him to eat as much food 
as possible. It does not seem to make much differ- 
ence whether the food is corn meal, barley meal, or 
bran and lentil meal, (say pea-meal), and we may 
reasonably presume the same is true of wheat, oats, 
orrye meal. If they will eat enough and digest it, 
they will gain rapidly. More scems to depend on 
the pig than on the food. 

Now it so happened that two of the pigs in the 
pen of three which had Indian meal alone, had 
large swellings on the side of their necks. The 
hogs seem to have been a quarrelsome set, and it 
is not impossible that these swellings were the 
result of a vigorous scratch from the teeth of some 
of their neighbors, before or after they were shut 
up to fatten. In my own large herd of; pigs, I find 
large swellings from this cause by no means un- 
common. I lance them and they soon get well. 
Still, it is a fact that these swellings were found on 
two of the pigs having corn meal alone, and I 
suppose on none of the others. . And it may be that 
the food was the cause of it, and that Indian meal 
alone is a defective diet. Still, I do not think so. 
There is no positive proof. The two pigs which 
had the swellings gained much more than the pig 
in the same pen, which was not affected. For 
twelve days before the experiment commenced, all 
the pigs had the same food. During these twelve 
days, one of the pigs which afterwards had the 
swellings, gained 28 Ibs., and the other one 20 Ibs. ; 
while the other pig gained only 5lbs. After these 
three pigs were shut up and fed Indian meal alone, 
the first of the three pigs gained in 8 weeks 96 lbs., 
and the other 71 lbs., while the one not affected 
with swellings, gained only 54 lbs. This last pig 
probably ate comparatively little, and consequently 
gained little. It was not defective food, but defec- 
tive appetite. 

In the pen having bean and lentil meal, and bran, 
and all the Indian meal they would eat in addition, 
one of the pigs gained 142 lbs. in 56 days. And 
one of the pigs in the pen which had 2 lbs. of bran 
each per day, and all the corn meal they would eat, 
gained in the 56 days, 143 lbs. This was the 
largest gain of any pig in the series. 

And so, if my correspondent thinks Indian meal 
a defective diet, he can give his pigs two pounds 
each of bran per day, in addition to all the corn 
meal they will eat. 





It must be understood that we are talking about 
pigs shut upto fatten. And my own opinion is 
that Indian corn is not a defective food. For store 
hogs, or young pigs five or six months old, that we 
wish to grow rather than fatten, I would give more 
bran (or clover), and less corn meal. Cornis, I think, 
the most fattening of all cereals, and is too rich 
for growing pigs. In the winter we have no better 
food than bran to mix with the corn meal. And if 
we could give a few mangels or other roots, so 
much the better. They are easily digested and 
keep the pigs healthy. In the summer green 
clover will be the best addition to the corn meal. 





I am feeding my own herd of breeding sows on 
steamed clover hay, cut about half an inch long. 








We mix a few sliced turnips or mangels with it, 
and steam it altogether, sprinkling a little fine’ 
middlings or corn meal on it in the troughs, before® 
letting out the pigs. If the clover hay is cut early 
and nicely cured, it is as good as bran, and in my’ 
case a good deal cheaper. At any rate, it lessens’ 
my meal bill. 
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Some Cheap Fences, 





Several correspondents have kindly sent us de- 
scriptions and sketches of cheap and convenient 
fences, which we here illustrate. “J.M.8.,” of 
St. Joseph, Mo., sends a description of a light 

portable fence, shown 

@ at fig. 1, as follows: An 

oak log 16 feet long is 
sawn into strips 14 inch 
thick, by 2 inches wide. 
These strips are cut into 
an equal number of 
pieces 5 and ‘3 feet 
long respectively. The 
longer pieces are the 
posts, and the shorter 
ones the braces. The 
posts are driven into 
the ground about one 
S foot. A short stake is 
gS Sass SS driven into the ground, 
Fig.1.—3 Sp cy two feet from the 
a Stee * bottom of the post. 
The brace is nailed with a tenpenny nail, partly 
driven in, so that it can be easily driven back 
and withdrawn, to the post and the brace. The 
posts may be made to lean backwards if thought 
desirable. This will be an improvement to the 
fence, if the pickets are only slightly attached to 
the wires. The posts are bored with three holes, 
so that three light fence wires may be run through 
them. Fora light garden fence, corn-stalks strip- 
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ped of their leaves, or brush, or lath, may be woven 
in the wires. If pickets are used, they may be 
fastened to the wires with light staples, or in any 
other manner that may suggest itself. Fig. 2, 
represents a portable fence sent us by “a Virgini- 
an.’ It consists of the usual posts and rails, but 
instead of morticing the posts, they are simply 
bored to admit a fence wire. A piece of the wire is 
passed through the holes, forming a loop on one 





Fig. 3.—“‘p, 0. 0.’8” FENOR. 
side, into which one end of the rail is placed, and 
at the other side of the ‘post, the wire is twisted 
around the end of the rail of the next panel. 
This is shown in the illustration. Boards may be 
used in place of rails, and the fence will be much 
stronger than if the boards had been nailed on. 

Figure 3 is a movable fence described by “D. OQ. 
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C.,” Crawford Co., Ohio. It consists of a sill 4 
feet long, 5 inches wide, and 14 inch thick. A gain 
is cut in the upper edge, and the ends are cut with 
a bevel, as seen at a, figure 4. The upright pieces 
on which the boards are nailed, are 4 feet 8 inches 
long, and also 5 inches 
vA wide and 13 thick. The 
lower boards are 6 and 
5 inches wide, the three 
a upper ones are 4 inches, 
aaa SSS) and all one inch thick. 
Fig. 4.—BRACES. The spaces between the 
boards from the bottom 
upwards are 4,5, 7, and9 inches. The first panel 
is made before itis set up. Itis then set up with 
the lower part inserted in the gain, and is braced as 
shown in the illustration, with braces, cut in the 
shape seen at}, fig. 4. The sills are raised from 
the ground an inch or two to preserve them from 
rotting, by a small stone or piece of wood, and are 
held in place by means of a stake driven in the 
ground, This fence is said to cost only half as 
much as that with posts, and lasts much longer, 








Fig. 1.—WOODEN ROLLER. 


More About Field-Rollers. 


—-__—_ 


There are few more useful implements upon the 
farm than the roller, and its use should be encour- 
aged. Every meadow that is to be mowed should 
be rolled in the spring, more especially if it is to be 
mowed with a machine. Fall wheat or rye should 
be rolled as soon as the ground is dry enough in 


the spring, as it will have a very beneficial effect | 
upon the crop, saving thousands of plants that , 


have been partly drawn out of the ground by spring 
frosts. Rolling is of great advantage after sowing 
clover or grass seed, as it compacts 

*the soil about the seed, which helps 
germination. It is very useful for 

the same reason upon a cornfield as 

soon as it has been planted, and for 
all root crops the field should be 
rolled when they are planted. We 
here give in response to many re- 
Fig. 2. quests, directions for making wooden 
and cement rollers. The first can be 

made at a very small cost by any farmer who can 
handle tools, and the second needs but very little 
skill, and the material is not costly. The wooden 
roller is shown at figure 1. It is built upon asquare , 
piece of oak timber, 12 inches thick and 8 feet long. 
Pieces of 4x4 oak scantling are bolted to the 
timber, and others are bolted to them, as shown in 
the illustration ; strips of three-inch oak plank are 
then dressed upon their edges so as to fit closely, 
and these are firmly spiked upon the frame of 
seantling. When these are filled, the outer surface 
of the roller is planed down at the joints of these 


= 
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in width ; the inner end is brought to asharp edge, 
80 that when the timber is bored to receive it, in 
part it may be driven up to its place, making a 
tight fit. To prevent the timber from splitting, an 
iron ring, sharp upon one end, half an inch thick, 
and four inches long, is driven in around the 
gudgeon before that is driven home. The ring is 
shown in figure 2, and the manner of its use in 
figure 1. This roller is 32 inches in diameter and 8 
feet long. It may be made in two sections of 4 
feet each, by having the central timber bored from 
end to end, and using an iron rod of 14 or 2 inches 
in diameter for the axle. In this case an iron washer 
or plate should be fitted to the end of the central 
timber, and an iron ring two inches thick be shrunk 
or keyed on to the axle, to prevent it from sliding 
back and forth. 

The cement roller is shown at figure 3. It is 
made of a mixture of one part of Rosendale or 
Portland cement with three parts of fine sand. 
The cost may be reduced by making the central 
portion of coarse concrete of broken stone, with 
the mixture above mentioned. Equal parts of 
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Fig. 4.—THE ROLLER COMPLETE, 


———— 
center timber for the axles. This gudgeon is | frame and box is socompletely shown in the ilus- 
shown in figure 2. It is 8 inches-long and the same 


tration, that no description is necessary. The 
timber used should be 
oak, and as weight and 
strength are the objects 
aimed at, it may be as 
heavy as possible. Roll- 
ers of various kinds are 
sold, including those of 
iron, and if one has the 
money to invest in such 
an implement, can be 
suited with but little 
trouble. Many farmers, 
who have thus far man- 
- aged without a roller, 

think they will continue 
in the old way, rather 
than be at the outlay re- 
quired to procure one, 
There is really but little outlay of money required. 
If the farmer is the mechanic he should be, he can 
do all the work himself, except the blacksmithing. 


How to Make a Pole Fence, 


““W. L. T.,’? Mount Hope, Wis., gies the follow- 
ing method of making a pole fence, which may be 
usefully adopted where the timber is too small to 
be split. The method may also be applied in part 
to the preparation of split rails for a post and rail 
fence of the ordinary kind. The poles are cut 10 
feet long, the posts being set 9 feet apart. Each 
end of the pole is hewed flat, so that it can be 
nailed to the post. For convenience in hewing 
them, the following contrivance is used. A pairof 
blocks are procured, and made into a “ bed,” by 
nailing strips to them, as shown in fig. 1. These 
blocks may be kept exactly so far apart that they 
will serve as guides for trimming the poles to their 
proper length. Notches may be cut into each 
block, in which the pole to be trimmed is placed, 

















A “horse ’’ is used to hold the pole firmly, while it is 



































broken stone and cement and sand may be mixed 
for the concrete. The mixture is placed in a mold, 
in the center of which is placed the wooden axle, 
and is rammed down firmly. The solidity of the 
roller depends greatly upon the ramming down of 


the cement. The mold is a wooden tub without | 


a bottom, made purposely, smoothly finished inside 


| 
and put together so that the hoops may be knocked | 
off when the cement has set, and the staves taken 
| 
| 


apart. The roller is made in two parts, each four 
feet long, and 30 or 32 inches in diameter. 
of these rollers may be used in the frame shown in 
figure 4. This is made with a step behind for the 
driver to ride upon, and a box in which stone may 


be put to increase the weight, if necessary. The 
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being trimmed. This is made of a heavy pole, 20 
feet long, and a foot thick at the butt end. At the 


| thick end two legs, 3 feet long, and at the other 


end two pins, 8 inches long, are inserted. The pins 
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Fig. 2.—CUTTING-HORSE. 





are placed so that when they are made to rest up. 
on the pole, they grasp it and hold it firmly. The 


horse is shown in use in fig. 1. While the pole is 
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thus held, the ends are without difficulty trimmed 
and hewed, as may be desired. Fig. 3 shows the 
method of building the fence. The ends of the 





Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FENCE. 


level with one another, each end of the pole toa 
different side of the post, or each panel of fence 
may be nailed to opposite sides alternately. 


a 
. —— 


A Road-Grader. 


——— 


Graders for repairing roads are coming into more 
general use. Even the rudest of these implements 
is of great service in smoothing and compacting 
the surface, and in giving a proper slope to the 
sides of the roads. But some of these are better 
than others. One of the best of them is shown at 
fig. 1. It is made of a piece of heavy hard-wood 
plank, 10 feet long, (or longer, if necessary,) 12 
inches wide, and 3 or 4 inches thick, to which a 





long tongue is mortised and well braced. The bot- 








RAPER. 


hig. 1.—A ROAD-GRADER, OR SC 


tom edge of the plank is hollowed out, to suit the 
curvature of the road-bed. A curve of 3 or 4 inches 
from the ends to the center, would be sufficient to 
give a good shape tothe road. <A wing of similar 
material, fastened to each end of the long plank, 
and well braced in such a position that it projects 
forward about 45 degrees. The ends of the wings 
are depressed 8 or 10 inches, as shown in the sec- 
tion, fig. 2, which represents the shape of the road- 
bed, when finished. The lower edges of the wings 
are beveled, and strengthened with a band of steel, 
8.inches wide by + of an inch thick. When the 
sides of the road-bed have been plowed, this 
implement will draw the loose earth toward the cen- 
ter, and there level it. Its occasional use during 
the summer and fall, after wet weather, when the 








Fig. 2.—SECTION OF ROAD-BED. 


road has become cut up into ruts, will fill the ruts, 
and make the surface smooth and level again. 
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An Improved Pig-Trough. 








| 


A Western subscriber sends us a description of 
an improved pig-trough, which has many ac yan- 
tages. It is shown in fig. 1. The bottom of the 











form the shape of the sides, and nailed firmly to 
the bottom with 6-inch spikes. The sides are of 
sound 1i-inch pine plank. A pine board is sus- 
pended over the center of the trough 6 inches above 
the bottom by iron rods bent and flattened out at 
the ends. The flattened ends are 
punched with holes, through which 
small carriage bolts are put, to 
fasten the center-board in its place. 
Figure 2 shows a section of the 
trough, the shape of theiron rods, Yai | 
and the manner in which they are Fig.2. SECTION. 
attached to the center-board, and _— 
the sides of the trough. Pigs can not wallow in this 
trough, nor get into it when feeding, and if several 
of the iron rods are used, so as to divide the 
trough into sections, a good deal of quarreling and 
fighting over the feed will be prevented, as each 
animal may then have its own section, and can not 
crowd its neighbor out of that which belongs to it. 
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To Draw Water from a Spring. 
— 
“M. H. P.,” wants a method of drawing water 
= from a spring 160 feet 
from his house,and 17 feet 
below its level. He asks 
if asuction pump at the 
house, with cement pipe 
laid to the spring, would 
operate successfully. If 
any readers of the Agri- 
culturist have had expe- 
rience in drawing water 
under similar circum- 
* stances, we should be 
glad to hear from them. 
‘ In the meantime our cor- 
respondent can feel as- 
* sured that the plan he 
proposes will fail. No 
suction pump will operate unless the pipe is air 
tight, which a cement pipe is not. Even witha 
lead or iron pipe, a suc- 
tion pump in such a case 
as this, will not operate 
successfully. The valves 
of the pump will almost 
always leak air, and the 
water falls back again to 
the spring, leaving the (QS 
pipe empty. When the \W 
pump is worked, a long \ 
column of air must be ~~ 
removed before water 
can be drawn up; this requires a great amount 
of labor, and if the valves are not perfectly air 
tight, it is impossible to 
do this, and the pump 
is useless. In a case in 
S which the plan proposed 
‘ by M. H. P., had to be 
’ abandoned, one here de- 
scribed and ilustrated 
was successfully adopted, 
and is offered as a suggestion. At the foot ofa 
village lot, was a shallow well or deep spring, 
about 150 feet from the house. A force pump was 
set in the spring, and a tin-lined lead pipe was 
carried to the house, two feet beneath the surface 
of the ground. A series of common fence posts 
were set up 25 feet apart. Strong hard wood pins 
were inserted in these posts, at the top, projecting 
horizontally and at right angles to the line from 
the house to the spring. 
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Fig. 1.—IMPROVED PIG-TROUGH. 


trough is an oak plank 12 or 14 feet long, 12 inches 
wide, and 2 inches thick. The edges are beveled 
80 as to fit the slope of the side boards. The ends 
are of the same material, cut with a proper slopeto 


Arms about three feet long 
were pivoted upon these 
_—-.. Pins, and secured by pegs 
= driven through the ends of 
the pins. These arms were 
connected by fence wires at 
each end. The arm at the end 
next to the house, and that 
next the well, had handles attached at right angles 
to them, as shown in the engraving. When the 


handle at the house was moved up and down as a 
pump-handle might be, that at the well was moved 














in the same manner. This last was attached ‘to the 
pump rod, and as it was moved the pump was 
worked, and the water was forced through the 
pipe to the house. As the valves were always wet, 
and sustained the pressure of several feet of water, 
they never leaked, and the pipe was always full of 
water. By keeping the pivots of the arms always 
lubricated with soft soap, or black lead and tallow, 
they worked with ease, and it was no more difficult 
to raise water by this contrivance, than to work an 
ordinary pump in a 20-foot well. 


A Home-Made Lathe. 


‘A Subscriber” asks for an illustration of @ 
lathe for turning neck yokes and similar articles 














A HOME-MADE LATHE. 
for farm use, and which can be operated by a com- 
mon horse-power. Such a lathe is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. It consists of twe 
posts firmly set in the ground, one of which may 
be a post of the workshop, or of any outbuilding 
or a frame attached thereto. A small shaft having 
a chuck keyed upon one end,and carrying a pulley, is 
fitted into a frame having a sliding post, as shown 
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A WATER-DRAWER. 


in the illustration. A thumb-screw is attached to 
the other end of the shaft, in such a way that the 
shaft and the chuck may be accurately adjusted to 
the work in hand. The sliding post is held in place 
by pins, and may be moved back or forth as may be 
desired. A rest is bolted to the posts, upon which 
the guide or slide rests, may be fixed. An ordi- 
nary one horse tread-power, would be sufficient to 
run this lathe, giving from one to two thousand 
revolutions of the lathe per minute, according te 
the diameter of the pulley used. In turning neck 
yokes or whifile-trees, it would be a saving of time 
to turn two from one piece of timber, as shown iz 
the illustration. 


Makine Wooden Drains, 


—e—_ 


When no other material than wood can be pro- 
cured, and draining must be done, wooden under- 
drains are preferable to open surface drains. In 


i 


Fig. 1.—-sQUARE WOODEN DRAIN. 














reply to a correspondent, we describe a few kinds 
of wooden drains that may answer the purpose of 
better ones when those are not to be had. Hem: 
lock boards will be found the most durable in situ 


| ations where the drains will be always flowing. If 
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“they will be alternately full and dry, no timber can 
be depended on for more than 8 or 10 years ; other- 
wisé hemlock will remain serviceable for 20 years. 

- Strips 3 inches wide may be taken and sawed into 
lengths of 3 feet. Of these, square tubes are made, 
and placed in the drain as shown in figure1. The 

‘strips are cut into these short lengths so as to give 
a sufficient number of openings for the entrance of 

‘the water, and in nailing the strips together, at least 

‘one-sixteenth of an inch should be left between the 
ends of the strips for this purpose. Strips of this 
size will make a drain 2 inches in diameter. When 

larger drains are made, wider strips may be used, 
and to sayé lumber, they may be made in the shape 
shown at figure 2. Two strips are nailed together 
at their edges to form the channel of the drain, 
which should always be placed with the point 
downwards, for the purpose of causing a more rap- 


























































































lation of silt or deposit. The covering is made of 
pieces of the strips cut to fit the width of the 
trough. If the strips were to be nailed lengthwise, 
there would be danger of their splitting and spoil- 
ing the drain after it had been laid; when cut and 
nailed crosswise, this danger is avoided, the numer- 
ous spaces left between the joints also permits the 
water to enter the drains with greater freedom. 
This form may also be used for a small sized drain, 
and three four-inch strips will cost the same as the 
_four three-inch strips used in the other form, (fig. 
1). One thousand feet of boards will make 1,000 
feet of drain of this size, and the cost of nails will 
be a trifle. The cost of a drain of this kind may, 
. therefore, be easily ascertained. 
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A Brush-Harrow. 


—_—s——_ 


When manure has been spread in the fall or win- 
ter upon meadows, it should be broken up and 
evenly scattered in the spring. The most effective 
method to do this is by hand, but it is too laborious. 
The ordinary harrow gathers the manure into 
bunches, instead of spreading it, and some better 
implement isneeded. The brush-harrow, shown in 
the illustration, does this work in the best manner. 





A BRUSH-HARKOW, OR DRAG. 


When drawn over the field, with the driver stand- 
ing ‘upon it, it rolls the lumps of manure over, 
_ breaks them up, and leaves them well incorporated 


_with the sod. It is made of an oak plank, 4 
_ inches thick, 14 to 16 inches wide, and 8 to 10 feet 
long. A tongue is bolted to the center, in such a 
manner that, when in use, the front of the plank is 
raised a few inches from the ground, so that the 
lumps of manure, are not pushed along, but are 
brought beneath the plank, and broken.up. A row 
of holes, 14 inches in diameter, are bored at the 
__ rear edge of the plank, about 2 inches apart. If 
a to coe is weak, and there is danger of splitting 
7 eholes should be bored in two rows, every 
25 fe hole being two inches further from the 
of the plank than the others. The butt ends 

iy limbs of tough wood, such as oak 
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or hickory, may then be placed in these holes, and 
split and wedged, so as to be held firmly. This makes 
a brush-harrow of the best kind, which will break 
up and pulverize the manure, and work it into the 
grass. This brush-harrow is also an excellent im- 
plement to finish the surface of a field newly sown 
with grass seed, or to brush over a wheat or rye 
field in the spring, after clover seed has been sown. 
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Gardening on Shares, 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
os 
So many write to me for advice as to gardening 
on shares, for persons with capital to undertake 
gardening, and many other matters relating to the 














business aspects of market gardening, that I can 
no longer answer by letter, but ask you to allow 
me to make a general response through the Agri- 
culturist. Inquiries as to gardening on shares come 
from every section of the country, some of them 
from districts where to carry on the business in 
any form would be next to impracticable, and if 
done on shares, utterly absurd. In an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, I have never known 
of but a single instance in which gardening on 
shares was carried on for more than three years, 
and even in that instance it resulted in failure, and 
was throughout most unsatisfactory. It may now 
and then be judicious enough for the owner of land 
to work on shares with a man ‘he knows all about, 
and who has proved himself capable and otherwise 
worthy of confidence, but to expect, as nine-tenths 
of my correspondents on this subject do, that a 
gardener can be found to order, who can be war- 
ranted as capable, honest, and amiable, and every 
other way qualified to fit such a position, is expect- 
ing a little too much from poor human nature. In 
all such cases, where a man isan owner of land that 
he wishes to convert into a market garden, let him 
engage a competent man, if he can get him, and 
pay him a salary for at least one year; then, if both 
find that they can trust each other, and their ex- 
perience has shown what a fair and equitable ar- 
rangement would be, it will then be time enough 
to try what can be done on shares. Such men are 
searce, I know, and high-priced when found, but 
men fitted to be partners with those whom they 
never before saw, are still scarcer, and would be 








likely to prove dearer than the salaried man would 
be. Then we have another class that inquire for 
moneyed partners. Only last week I had a letter 
from a gentleman, evidently educated and intel- 
ligent, writing from some unheard of hamlet in 
Louisiana, who modestly asked me to endeavor to 
find him a partner having a capital of $5,000, to en- 
gage in the business of fruit and vegetable raising. 
Whether he was of the class alluded to in your 
humbug article in December, I know not, but if 
not of that class, he was certainly quite unused to 
the ways of the world. Were this a solitary case, 
I would not have alluded to it, but I have had 
many such applications, though none of them are so 
utterly absurd as this. The writer of your humbug 
article tritely says: “Leaving money out of the 
question, how can a sensible person associate him- 
self in business with an entire stranger ! ’—This 
sums up the whole matter, and should be a suffici- 
ent answer to all who are foolish enough to think 
working partners (to them utterly unknown) are 
ever likely to be found—having the combination 
of qualities necessary to successfully run a farm or 
garden on shares. There is another class of in- 
quirers—many of them in far distant States—who 
have farms or gardens they wish to rent or to sell. 
If these people would think a minute, they would 
see how unlikely it is that any one can be found to 
bite at such a bait, no matter how fine it may be 
shown to be, in a country like ours, where land for 
such purposes is almost everywhere a drug. If 
land is to be rented or sold for market gardening, 
it must be to some one who is nearer to it than 
a thousand miles. 

[This note of our contributor shows that we are 
not the only ones who are asked to do impossible 
things. Not a week passes but we are offered a 
commission-to sell pronerty in some far-off locality, 








to find a gardener on shares, to look up a capitalist 
to help develop a farm that has ‘‘ minerals ” on it, 
or some such thing. The very day this article 
came, we had a letter from a gentleman in a South- 
ern State, offering us $200 if we would find hima 
practical man with capital, to go into fruit growing. 
We would say to all such, that when the publishers 
or editors of the Agriculturist wish to sell or rent 
property, or wish to engage a man for any purpose, 
they advertise in the journal most likely to reach 
the persons they seek. They have done this dur- 
ing the past year, and are not likely to make per- 
sonal exertions to dispose of the property of other 
people, when they have no time to do it for their 
own. As to market gardening, land is a secondary 
consideration, and a market is the first. A man 
had better psy $1,000 an acre for land near New 
York or other large city, than to take it at a dis- 
tance for nothing.—Eb.] 
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Willows—Osier. 


Every few years some extravagant statements in 
regard to the profits of the cultivation of osiers, 
causes a mild excitement, and we are in the receipt 
of letters of inquiry, some of which ask us about 
one point, and some about other points in relation 
to their culture. This article is intended as a re- 
ply to several letters, and covers about all the 
ground. In Europe, where osiers are an important 
crop, very nice distinctions are made in the quality 
of the rods, and those intended for the finer kinds 
of basket work, are yielded by different species, or 
varieties, from those intended for coarser work; 
the rods of some kinds are valued for their strength, 
while the others are for their suppleness and tho 
readiness with which they may be woven into intri- 
cate designs. In some of the English catalogues 
there are over 30 kinds enumerated, most of which 
are not to be procured, and not even known in 
this country. Those who wish to undertake the 
growth of osiers, must either import their plants to 
start with, or be content with the few kinds that 
can be had at our nurseries. It is commonly sup- 
posed that to be useful as osiers, the willows must 
be naturally of a dwarf growing kind; this is a 
mistake; the production of osiers is a matter of 
cultivation, and if the twigs are of a useful quality, 
the largest species may be used as well as the 
smaller ones. The number of willows offered by 
our nurserymen is very small, and mostly of orna- 
mental varieties, such as the Kilmarnock, Weeping, 
ete. They generally offer ‘‘osier willows,” with- 
out designating the species, and we assume that it 
is the common White Osier, Salix viminalis, a kind 
remarkable for its rapid growth, and the great 
length of its shoots, but its rods are not so tough 
as those of some other species. The White Willow, 
S. alba, about whizh there was so much excitement 
as a hedge plant, a few years ago, may be made to 
yield useful osiers, but not so good as that of its 
variety, Vitellina, the well known Golden Willow, 
verycommon asa large tree, and conspicuous by 
the bright yellow color of its recent growth. This 
is much cultivated in England, asan osier. One of 
our native species, the Shining Willow, S. lucida, 
also called the Laurel-leaved and Bay-leaved willow, 
is the handsomest of all willows, (See Agriculturist, 
April, 1873, for engraving), and will give good rods 
for coarse work. These, so far as a thorough in- 
spection of the leading nursery catalogues goes, 
are aul the kinds readily attainable, though there 
are others in private hands. It is possible that a 
trial of other vigorous native species, may show 
that some of them are worth cultivating, and 
in the older parts of the country, some of the 
European osier species have become naturalized, 
that are not tobe found in the nurseries. Because 
some willows grow naturally in wet places, it is a 
mistake to suppose that low damp ground is essen- 
tial to osiers; the fact is that the best osiers are 
only grown upon good soil, which should be drained 
and prepared as forordinary farm crops. Willows 
are always propagated from cuttings, which are of 
branches of one, or at most two years’ growth ; 
these are cut into pieces a foot long, with one clean 
slanting cut, and sharpened at the Jower end, to 
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facilitate pushing them into the soil. The distances 

apart depend upon the variety ; the common osier 

is set 12 x 20 inches, while the Golden-willow is put 
out 8x16 inches; these are about the extremes ; 
the plants are set closely, to induce a straight up- 
ward growth. In setting, a planting frame is used, 
made with slats to mark the distance between the 
rows, and upon these are notches, to show the 
position of the plants ; the planfér having his hand 
guarded with a leather glove, pushes the cuttings 
in aslanting direction quite into the ground. The 
surface is to be kept clear of weeds, by the use of 
cultivator and hoe, and each fall the land is stirred 
between the rows with the plow, and manured if 
need be. The first year the shoots are of but little 
value, but they must be removed, ia erder toinduce 
a strong growth next year. Assoun as the leaves 
haye fallen, the shoots are cut with a sharp hooked 
knife, close to the ground; the second year’s 
shoots will be of value ; each cutting must be close 
to the ground, and no stump or stub formed above 
the surface. The rods are tied in bundles of 3 feet 
girth, measured at 8 or 9inches from the but-end. 
In England, where the cutting is paid by the bun- 
dle, this is the established measurement. The bun- 
dles are stood on their but-ends in water, to the 
depth of 6 or 8 inches, fixed so that they will not 
blow dewn, and when they show signs of growth 
in spring, the bark will be sufficiently loose to peel 
easily. This article is already too long to allow the 
process of peeling to be described. Another 
method is to set the bundles up where they will 
dry, and then put them under cover; these osiers 
are peeled by first boiling or steaming, and though 
the rods are not so white as the others, they are 
much more durable. 

As to the profits of osier culture; the commoner 
kinds, in England, bring a net return of about $30 
per acre, while in some cases the better varieties, 
under the most careful treatment, give a profit of 
about $160 to the acre. When cultivated as here 
described, the roots are readily removed from the 
land if it is needed for other crops. 

It may be added that a few willows treated by 
euiting back every year, will be found useful upon 
any farm, as furnishing withes servicable for a great 
variety of uses, and florists and nurserymen can in 
this manner easily provide themselves with stakes 
for flowers and other plants. 
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The Management of Commercial Hot-beds, 


BY J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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To the commercial florist or gardener, even with 
the most complete greenhouse, hot-beds are a very 
desirable and profitable adjunct, enabling the busi- 
ness to be largely increased with but small expendi- 
ture; and when capital is limited, and there are 
several uses for every dollar, they make a very ser- 
viceable substitute for a greenhouse in the produc- 
tion of vegetable plants, and in bringing forward 
the more popular flowering plants which have been 
procured already rooted from large growers. Well 
managed, they yield the larger profit of the two. 
They burn no wood, and need no midnight fires, 
and the manure used in them is more valuable after 
than before, and their cost is not great, especially if a 
fair proportion of the beds be covered with cotton 
cloth, as described in the February No, of the Ag- 
riculturist of last year. : 

But to be madé profitable, it is not enough mere- 
ly that they be managed to produce good plants, but 
they must produce them at the least expense consis- 
tent with good quality. There seems to be a feel- 
ing with amateurs and beginners that somehow it 
helps a hot-bed to hover over it, and “fuss’’ with 
it lazily, which leads to a vast deal of dawdling 
that hardly comports with. profit in any business. 
While everything should be touched lightly and 
handled carefully, yet all can be done expeditously, 
and the conditions of healthy growth still be pre- 
served. Unnecessary labor and uselessly multi- 
plied steps in no wise promote thrifty growth, 
while every available economy of labor and of 
method does promote profit. 

After a little experience in making beds, it is not 
mecaseiry that ol the mares aha Wed on] tremed 
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certain number of times, and in fact only a part of 
it need be piled at all. Only enough hot manure 
need be used to start fermentation throughout the 
bed; but to secure this promptly, it should not be 
mingled hot and cold together, but the hot kept in 
considerable quantity, say in layers of six inches or 
more, alternately hot and cold, provided only that 
the cold be not actually frozen, or at least but a 
small part of it. If, perchance, too much eold ma- 
nure has been used, and the heat rises tardily or 
unevenly, afew pailfuls of scalding-hot water will at 
once start fermentation. Made in this way, half 
the labor is saved, the beds maintain their heat 
longer, the yard is less impeded with piles, and 
much time is saved at a hurrying season. 

Making compost heaps of alternate layers of sod 
and manure, from which to procure hot-bed soil, is 
expensive and laborious, and in the dry climate of 
the West, at least, the soil is not ready for use for 
two or three years. My hot-beds being on a sandy 
loam, I have found an excellent substitute for 
specially prepared soil, in the scrapings of the hot- 
bed yard after the manure has been removed. The 
leachings from the manare have furnished an abun- 
dance of available fertility, and the soil thus im- 
pregnated, together with the fine scattering manure, 
having been raked 
into piles in June, 
are in excellent shape 
for sifting and stor- 
age in the fall. For 
most uses I prefer it 
to the rotted sod. 
In case of a clay loam, 
a proportion of sand 
should be added in 
sifting. If beds are 
located on a stiff clay, 
this method is not practicable. If the annual scrap- 
ing threatens to produce an excavation, it is a simple 
matter to fill it up with suitable soil from elsewhere. 

For sowing seed in beds in which the soil is placed 
upon the manure, we use a very simple marker, 
shown in the cut, made by tacking to 2 common 
six-inch board, narrow cleats at 2 to 4 inches apart, 
as needed, and making it 2 feet long for conveni- 
ence. In this is inserted a handle at a suitable 
angle. By using this from both sides of the bed, 
the little drills can be made from one side to the 
other, clear and distinct, and after the seed is sown, 
by drawing the back of the marker over the rows, 
the covering is made very even and regular. But 
usually, instead of filling the bed with soil, we find 
a profit, both for sowing seed and for “ pricking 
out,” in the use of boxes of suitable size, filled 
with soil, and placed directly upon the manure. 
Not only can the boxes be moved easily, if greater 
or less heat is desired, and the bed be more quick- 
ly cleared when through with, but by placing them 
up on work-tables, transplanting into them is twice 
as rapid dnd easy as into the bottom of a bed. 

Transplanting or “‘ pricking out,” repeated two 
or three times, And root-pruning by drawing a 
knife between the rows of plants, induce stocky 
growth and early fruiting, furnishing such plants 
as soon drive all others from the market. But 
transplanting a great many thousands repeatedly, 
becomes a large item or expense, and tac mostex- 
peditious methods must be studied. My quickest 
workmen are tsually boys 12 to 14 years of age, 
who work in twos at a narrow table of proper hight, 
upon which are placed the boxes, one at a time. 
While the right hand makes a hole, with a dibble 3 
inches long, the left picks up a plant from a lot 
conveniently near, and slips it into the hole already 
made, when the operation is finished by a down- 
ward punch from the dibble on one side, and the 
thumb and finger of the left hand, just released 
from its plant, on the other. Working in this man- 
ner, two boys transplant a great many thousand in 
a day. As soon as the boxes are full, they are 
sprinkled and screened from the full sun for a day 
or two, and are soon revelling in ‘“ pastures new.” 

Watcring, especially in clear warm days, becomes 
no small task in a large yard of beds, and water 
should never be carried when it can be made to 
flow. The best location for a yard is upon a south- 
aegt clona, ont man the highest point the cistern 
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or well should be located. If a well, it pays to 
use, for supplying a large number of beds, some of 
the smaller wind-mills to raise the water into a 
tank so high that, with the help of a small rubber- 
hose, all the beds can be sprinkled quickly and 
cheaply, without lifting a bucket. The most wa- 
tering must always be done on clear bright days, 
when there is also most other work to bedone. The 
same. principle will apply to the earth-bins, imple- 
ments, etc., that they all be upon the upper side of 
the grounds, so that every move shall be down hill. 

If every third bed or frame be omitted in each 
third row of beds, it makes the most convenient 
and accessible place for a transplanting table and 
for storing shutters, cash, and mats, during the 
day, when they are not in use. 

Oftentimes, because of dull sales, or a desire to 
be ready for an unusual demand, the florist or gar- 
dener finds his plants crowding bim, and as a freez- 
ing night threatens, he has not enough shutters or 
mats to protect them all. In such cases even news- 
papers spread over them, and held down, are a con- 
siderable protection, or plenty of hay or straw 
spread over the beds, and held down with boards, 
will answer excellently. Such a motley yard, of 
course, would not be regarded as ornamental ina 
fashionable quarter, but it saves the crop, and the 
next day sees no sign of the threatened disaster. 
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Hints on the Adornment of Rural Homes. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, 


——_ 


Much has been written, and often well written, 
with regard to the decoration of country homes, 
but it has been too much the tendency of such 
writings to give the reader an idea that to have a 
fine lawn, beds of beautiful flowers, or masses of 
ornamental hardy shrubs, he must employ a gar- 
dener. Our object is to show that to change a 
place remarkable only for its want of beauty, into 
one that shall be a pleasure not only to its owner, 
but to the passers by, there is but little required 
that can not be done by the owner himself. That 
there are many excellent and most intelligent gar- 
deners, we know as well as we do that there are a 
lot of pretenders and charlatans, who, by calling 
themselves gardeners, bring disrepute to an honor- 


able profession. Unfortunately it is these fellows 


who perhaps can tell a lily from a hollyhock, that 
are most likely to offer their services to residents 
of rural districts, and by their assumption of 
knowledge and great pretensions, commend them- 
selves to those who do not know that there are 
gardeners and gardeners, If one wishes to improve 
his place, and has not confidence in his own ability 
to make the best use of its natural features, let 
him avoid all pretenders, and carefully study his 
own grounds, and consider what he would have 
them to be inthe future. If he has no taste in 
these matters, or has not given much thought to 
such subjects, it would be much. more satisfactory 
in the end, to take the advice of some competent 
landscape gardener, who for a moderate fee, will 
make a sketch of the grounds, indicate how they 
may be improved, and lay out the work, showing 
the places for trees and shrubs, which the’ proprie- 
tor can carry out at his convenience. The adorn- 
ment of a rural residence or farm yard, that we 
have in mind, is not such as will require the aid of 
a gardener in planting, or in keeping after it is once 
made, Any one who can manage a pasture, can 
make and keep a lawn, and whoever can. properly 
set out an apple tree or currant bush, is able to 
properly treat'an ornamentul tree or shrub. The 
idea that the beautiful trees and shrubs that adorn 
the grounds of the wealthy, need some knowledge 
not possessed by the ordinary farmer, deters many 
who would gladly surround themselves with things 
of beauty. If such persons knew, what is the fact, 
that there are among trees and shrubs, a sufficient 
number as hardy as the commonest natives, to 
gratify the most exacting taste, we think that more 
would be induced to plant them. If one wishes to 
improve his place, let him begin at the entrance 
way ; the road or pathway leading from the public 
road to the house, is that which is first noticed by 
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the visitor, and may be made to indicate the taste 
and refinement of the occupant of a farm house, 
as well as that of the millionaire’s mansion. As 
no two places are exactly alike, so no two en- 
trance ways will need to be treated the same. In 
the sketch, (figure 1), I have shown how a foot- 
path to a house situated some 200 feet from the 





The Basset Apple. 


The Basset apple is one of those highly pop- 
ular winter fruits, that one often comes upon in 
the State of Connecticut, so highly esteemed 
that the more widely known winter apples on 
the nursery lists have not been able to displace 

them. We re- 












ceived the 
{sample from 
| which the il- 
| lustration was 
| made,from W. 
D. Hall, of 
New Haven 
Co., Ct., one of 
the best fruit 
growers in the 
State. The 
Basset is a 
good deal cul- 
=| tivated in his 
e| vicinity, and is 
preferred by 
himself to all 
other winter 
apples. It be- 
longs to the 
Pearmainfam- 
ily, and re- 
;sembles the 
| Cogswell ap- 











public road, may be treated with pleasing ef- 
fect. The tree at the left isa cut-leaved weep- 
ing birch, while the group of shrubs at the left, 
consists of Weigelas of different kinds, a per- 
fectly hardy shrub continuing long in flower, 
and to be procured at a very moderate price. 
On the right is a Sycamore maple, and the bed 
at the right is planted with Remontant (Hybrid 
Perpetual) roses; but as these are in full flower 
only in spring, some fine double hollyhocks 
are intermingled, to give flowers later in the 
season. There is nothing here but what may 
be accomplished at a small expense, yet at the 
entrance to a house, no matter how humble it 
may be, will be unpretending, in good taste 
and effective. Between the entrance and the 
house, it is assumed there is an expanse of 
lawn, which may be broken or not, as the taste 
of the owner may decide, by occasional clumps 
of shrubs, or beds of flowers cut in the lawn; 
but an entrance thus decorated, may lead up 
through a plain, well kept lawn, to a house well 
ornamented with climbers, and be in godd taste, 
without any intervening ornamentation. In 
the second sketch, (figure 2), I have shown how 
advantage may be taken of a natural eminence ; 
it often occurs that there is a bold rocky prom- 
inence, which needs only a little labor to trans- 
form, what might otherwise be an unpleasant 
feature, into one of beauty. Upon a bluff of 
this kind is an appropriate place for a summer- 
house; if there are scattering rocks, they may 
be gathered here, and by placing earth among 
them, a foot-hold may be given to plants which 
will drape the rocks with verdure and flowers. 
Insuch situations our beautiful Virginia creeper 
will be seen to great advantage, as will the 
smaller leaved Ampelopsis- tricuspidata, or 
Veitchii ; the various hardy species of clematis 
will show with fine effect, and the grotesque 
forms of sedums and sempervivums, make 
themselves perfectly.at home. Such an emi- 
‘mence may overlook a smooth pasture bounded 
_-by hills, or it may look out upon a sheet of 
water. But lakes are not for every one, while 
a level pasture is both beautiful. and useful. 


-—APPROACH TO A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 











= ple in general 
appearance, 
except that it issmaller. The engravings on the 
next page are taken from a small specimen. 
The size is about medium, roundish oblate, 
regular. Stem rather'short, slender, inserted in 
a large russeted cavity. Calyx small, delicate, 
open, set in a rather shallow basin. Skin rich 
yellow, nearly covered with red, marked and 
streaked with bright red. Flesh white, com- 
pact, tender, juicy, scarcely sub-acid, with a 
rich refreshing flavor. Core small. Seeds rath- 
er small and delicate. Ripe December to Feb- 
ruary. A handsome dessert fruit of good 
quality. The = 
tree is said to |: 
be a good |: 
bearer. It has 
never been 
sent out by the 
nurserymen. 
The above | 
comes from 
our correspon- 
dent, ‘“ Con- 
necticut,” who | 
is not only a 
successful 
grower of 
choice fruit, 
but has long 
been a close 
observer, and 
has givenespe- 
cial attention 
tolocaland lit- 
tle known va- | 
rieties. When 
a description 
of a new fruit 
comes to us, 
especially a new apple, we are in doubt whether 
to publish it or not. If published it adds one 
more to the upwards of 2,300 described apples, 
and if not published, we withhold information 
that may be of interest to many. The fact is, 
there are in every one of the older states scores, 
if not hundreds, of apples that have never been 




















carried far from the neighborhood where they 
originated, and of which no record has ever 
been made. These in their own localities are 
held in high esteem, but whether they would 
be worth anything beyond there is quite un- 
known. While it seems a pity to ignore a va- 
riety quite as good, if not better than hundreds 
of those alreadfin the books, it also seems in- 
judicious to give a “local habitation and a 
name” to a fruit, while there are in the books 
hundreds quite as good, if not better. In con- 
versation not long ago with well-known po- 
mologists, Mr. Charles Downing, who was of 
the group, asked : “ What shall we do with all 
these local varieties that are springing up ev- 
erywhere in such numbers?” And it is, to 
editors, a very important question. Shall 
we refuse to notice a fruit that is not in some 
respects better fora given section of country, 
than any we now have, or shall we place on 
record every well marked variety of good 
quality 2? This accumulation of names has be- 
come a serious matter, and it is likely to in- 
crease as the love for fruit-culture extends. It 
seems to us that this is a subject worthy of the 
consideration of the American Pomological 
Society. These local varieties of fruit exist; 
they will, if “ good” or only “ fair,” be dissem- 
inated in their own township, the county, or 


* the State, and the question of Mr. Downing, 


“‘ what shall we do with them,’’ becomes yearly 
more pertinent, especially to editors. 
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THe CoLtoraDo Porato BEETLE, the gen- 
uine “bug” having appeared last year in 
parts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and in 
other Eastern localities not before visited, its 
appearance in full force may be looked for the 
coming season. The first beetles will come 
from chrysalids, which have been in the 
ground all winter. These will lay eggs, and 


the larve from these change to beetles in 
about a month; this first brood will produce a 
second, and that a third, which will remain in 
the ground to furnish a stock for 1876. The 
vitally important thing to do, is to watch for 





the first beetles with the appearance of the 
first potato tops, and not wait until the 
ravages of hordes call for active measures. 
Vigilance, whether they appeared last year 
or not, is the one essential thing. Search, 
catch, and kill, in the beginning. We will 
talk about poisons and other aids another time. 
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“Standing Cypress”—(Gilia coronopifolia.) 
es 

One of the most beautiful of all garden plants 

fs Gilia coronopifolia, which is found in some 

catalogues as Jpomopsis, a name formerly given 
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STANDING CYPRESS.—( Gilia coronopifolia.) 


to it, but it not being distinct from Gilia, it is 
now united with that. From the general re- 
semblance of both foliage and flowers to the 
well-known Cypress vine, (Quamoclit vulgaris), 
this has received the garden name of Standing 
Cypress. Though so beautiful, the plant is 
rarely seen in our gardens, for two reasons; 
one of these is, it is a biennial, and must be 
cultivated one whole year in order that its flow- 
ers may be enjoyed the next year. It is to be 
regretted that many really desirable plants are 








SECTION OF BASSET. 





scarcely ever cultivated because they are bien- | 
nials. Weare generally an impatient people, 
and novices in flower gardening excel all oth- 
ers in inability to wait. Some of these dig up 


the seeds the next day after sowing them to see | 
why they don’t come up, and we cannot ex- 
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| alternate freezing and thawing. 
| way is to keep the plants in pots; it is found 


pect such persons to wait a whole year for 
anything. They want plants that will bloom 
right off and all the time, and after they have 


-flowered all summer in the garden, they must, 


be taken up and bloom all winter in the house. 


{jt 77 


The idea that a plant has ways of its own that 
must be consulted, never enters their heads. 
Every considerable garden should have in some 
inconspicuous place a nursery bed in which 
seeds of biennials, and perennials also, can be 
sown, and the young plants cared for during 
one season; in the fall or the next spring the 
plants may be set where they are to bloom. 
Another reason for the infrequency of this Gilia 
is the difficulty of keeping the young plants 
through the winter. It is not the cold that de- 
stroys them—indeed, if much protected they 


| are quite sure to die, but excessive moisture is | 
| fatal to them, and it is of little use to try them 
| ina garden with a very damp soil. 


We have 
seen them kept very well when set upon a 
ridge, and if a dry place can be found neara 
fence, they are likely to do well there, as the 
fence not only breaks the force of driving 
storms, but the shade thus afforded prevents 
The surest 


that small plants winter better than large ones, 
and if the seeds are sown in August, they will 
be large enough by cold weather to place 
singly in small pots, which may be kept ina 
cool greenhouse or eveninaframe. The plant 
usually grows about 3 feet high, but under 
favorable conditions it is 4 or 5 feet with 


| finely divided, exceedingly delicate and hand- 


some foliage. The flowers are borne in a long 


. and narrow panicle at the upper part of the stem, 
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BLUE-GUM.—(Zucalyptus globulus.)—(See next page.) 





or sometimes the flower-cluster branches, in 
which case the plant does not grow so tall, 
The flowers are about an inch and a half long, 
tubular, with five small lobes, of a light scarlet 
color with the throat and the inside of the lobes 
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speckled with white or yellow. Some two or 
three years ago we mentioned the receipt of 
some specimens of the flowers of this Gila, 
from Mr. P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., (who 
obtained them from a friend in Florida), which 
measured 2 and 3 inches across. Mr. B. pro- 
cured some seeds of the plant producing these 
monstrous flowers, and sent us a portion of the 
seedlings. None of the plants produced unu- 
sually large flowers, but they had a greater 
tendency than usual to branch; on this account 






BASSET APPLE. 


our engraving, made from one of these, shows 
a more branching habit than common. Aside 
from the brilliancy of its flowers and the at- 
tractive character of its foliage, the plant has 
the great merit of keeping in bloom for a long 
time. It is found from South Carolina to 
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Florida and westward, and is the only species 
of Gilia in the Atlantic States, though in Texas 
and westward to California the species are nu- 
merous, and some of them of great beauty, 
though none are quite so showy as this. 
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The Atomizer in Horticulture. 
Anumber of years ago, a contrivance for diffus- 
ing cologne-water or other perfumes in a fine spray, 
or rather mist, was introduced by some French 
perfumer. Later the apparatus found an applica- 
tion in surgery, for producing a local benumbing 
of the nerves, by use of the spray of cther, or 
other highly volatile liquids. After a while the im- 
plements were used in horticulture, for the applica- 





Fig. 1.—A CHEAP ATOMIZER. 


tion of insect destroying liquids to plants. The 
Atomizer, as it is called, requires a blast of air, 
which, on a small scale, may be furnished by the 
month, but is usually produced by the squeezing 
of an India-rubber bag, or by means of a bellows. 
We have figured contrivances, worked by both the 
bellows and bag, which have been found nseful in 






Fig. 2.—HOW TO MAKE AN 
ATOMIZER. 


the treatment of greenhouse and 
window plants, and also those in 
the open ground. The superiori- 
ty of these over other forms of spriuklers, 
is that they supply the most minute quan- 
tities of liquids, and yet thoroughly bedew 
the plant. The Atomizers referred to, are 
rather too expensive for those who have 
need to use one but seldom. A very 
simple and cheap affair has been recentiy 
introduced by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
which is shown in the engraving. It is 
cheaply made of tin, and is operated by 
the breath, which is not laborious where 
one has but a few plants totreat. Tobacco 
or quassia tea, or whatever liquid is to be 
used, is placed in the reservoir, and by blowing 
through the horizontal tube, it will be thrown in 
’ an almost invisible spray upon the plants. Any one 
handy at such matters can make an Atomizer, 
although, the one figured is so cheap, that there is 
little inducement to spend much time in making 
one... There is an upright tube which dips into the 
liquid, and a horizontal one through which the blast 
is sent. Blowing across the open end of the upright 
tube creates a vacuum in that, and the water 
rises, just as the wind blowing across the top of the 
chimney, causes an upward draft in the fire-place ; 
the liquid that thus rises in the upright tube, is 
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scattered in very fine particles, or atomized by the 
blast. The essential point is to have the top of 
the upright tube just half-way over the opening in 
the horizontal one. The accompanying engraving 
(fig. 2) shows how the writer extemporized an 
Atomizer, to replace a broken one. A large cork 
is cut as there shown, and two pieces of glass tube 
inserted at right angles. These fitting tightly in 
the holes of the cork, can be readily adjusted in 
the proper position. If a bottle is used for this, 
the cork should havea groove cut to admit air. 
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The Rotting of Celery. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ae 

“J, C.,” of Ogden City, U. T., wishes me to tell 
him, through the columns of the Ayricuituist, why 
it is that his celery prematurely rots. It may be 
from several causes—some of which he may be, and 
others he may not be, able to control. The cause 
of decay that he may be unable to avert is, that by 
peculiarities of the season, a rank and succulent 
growth is made just before it is time to place away 





the celery in the trenches in the fall, and buta slight 
bruise given to the leaves or stems, when in that 
condition, will quickly cause decay. Another 
cause, and one from which even some of our most 
extensive market gardeners in New Jersey have 
suffered the past season is, that at the time of lift- 
ing the celery to put it away in the trenches, the 
ground was very dry, and so continued for some 3 
or 4 weeks after, so that the celery in the trenches 
failed to start roots, it consequently wilted, and 
then began to decay, instead of starting to grow as 
it should have done, had the soil not been too dry. 
Now to avoid this cause of decay, as far as possi- 
ble, immediately on digging up the celery, it should 
be at once set in the trenches, and the air as com- 
pletely as may be excluded from the roots, so that 
they are kent moist’ enough at the bottom of the 
trench to emit roots. When the ground was suita- 
ble, I have ailowed some of the soil to adhere to 
the roots of the celery on digging it, this prevents 
the wilting, and is perhaps the best plan if the time 
can be afforded, but it makes the work much slow- 
er, as almost every root requires to be handled sep- 
arately, instead of three or four at once, which is 
the usual way in placing them in the trenches, 
Another cause of decay, and one of the most 
common, but one that ought to be avoided, is 
in digging too carly, or covering up the trenches 
too soon. No date can be given as a rule for 
either of these operations. Each one must use 
his own judgment in the matter, keeping in mind 
that celery should never be lifted until there is dan- 
ger of its being frozen; I do not mean a slight 
frost, such as 5 or 10° below the freezing point, for 
unless very soft indeed, even 10° will not injure it, 
but such a frost as would fasten it in the ground 
so that it could not be dug out. Freezing to this 
degree will kill it. There is no need usually for cover- 
ing against frost until 3 or 4 weeks after it has been 
put away, and then the covering should be gradu- 
ally applied, and of a kind that will lay lightly, 
such as leaves from the woods, or rough stable litter. 
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The Blue Gum—Eucalyptus globulus, 
BY P. J. BERCKMANS, AUGUSTA, GA, 
—_-o —- 


Every horticultural journal issued on this Con- 
tinent has, during the past two years, repeatedly 
given notes on the species of Hucalyptus, but, if we 
may judge from the many inquiries which we re- 
ceive from the Northern and Middle States, this 
genus has not been correctly brought before the 
average amateur tree planter. Lastsummer a New 
York paper, in mentioning the Blue-gum, Hucalyp- 
tus globulus, remarked that, as the trees are said to 
drive away musquitoes and fevers from their neigh- 
borhood, this desideratum is not to be overlooke 

by the inhabitants of New Jersey ; to which a New 
Jersey paper replies, by recommending this tree for 
the flats of Long Island. From this it is evident 
that the character of the genus is misunderstood. 





The most important requisite, its hardiness, jis ig- 








nored altogether, and as regards this, we would re. 
mark that neither the Lucalypius globulus, (Blue 
gum,) or any of the thirty or forty other species of 
the genus are hardy in Middle Georgia, conse- 
quently any experiments tending to acclimate these 
trees in New Jersey or New York must prove un- 
successful. Many kinds were cultivated in Eng- 
land as early as 1790, but every tree was killed dur- 
ing the winter of 1829. Since then the genus hag 
been discarded in England from the list of hardy 
trees. Our first experiments were made in 1858, 
when we planted several species in a sheltered spot 
in the center of a large tract of wood. Among the 
lot were #. pulverulenta, FE. amygdalina, EB. populi- 
folia, E. saligna, E. floribunda, £. viminalis, EL. elata, 
and @ globulus. Their growth was very rapid dur- 
ing four or five years, except #. amygdalina, saligna 
and viminalis, which did not survive the first win- 
ter. In March, 1863, our last plant died ; this was 
L pulverulenta, which resistcd the longest and 
showed more tenacity of life than any of the others, 
as it was killed to the ground several times and 
threw up new and vigorous shoots the following 
spring, Thespecimen had attained a hight of some 
twenty feet, when it finally gave up the attempt. 
In 1865 a particular friend and zealous amateur hor- 
ticulturist sent us from North Australia some 18 
species of Hucalyptus, which gave us opportunity 
to further test the relative hardiness of these newer 
species. During the spring of 1866 some forty 
plants of the different kinds were set out, but every 
one was killed outright by the first frost the fol- 
lowing Novembcr. Again, in 1867, the experiment 
was repeated with the same results ; this was suf- 
ficient to warrant us in foregoing any further at- 
tempt with this genus in this latitude, at least with 
the object of testing its value for timber trees. 
t is well known that the influence of the sea- 
breeze has marked effects upon certain plants, thus 
many varictics of Figs, which seldom escape being 
more or less scorched by our winters when planted 
here in open field, remain perfectly uninjured near 
Norfolk, Va., when planted on the immediate sea- 
shore, although the thermometer there falls some 
20 degrees lower than it doeshere. For this reason 
some of the Eucalypti wiil doubtless stand the 
winter several degrees further North, when having 
the full benefit of the sea breeze, than they will if 
planted inland. In the vicinity of Charleston, 8. C., 
and Savannah, Ga., some species of Eucalyptus are 
reported as successful, but the plants are yet too 
young to prove their hardiness. I am, however, 
safe in saying that it is doubtful if any of the spe- 
cies will succeed in the Atlantic States, beyond the 
zone of the Orange; and further, that the narrow- 
leaved species are more tender than those with 
broader leaves. The success of our California 
friends with this genus as high as the 38th degree, 
must not lead us here to the belief that we can do 
likewise in a similar latitude in the Atlantic States. 
Although latitudes may be similar, the isothermal 
lines and hygrometric conditions are not. 

It is much to be regretted that these trees can 
never be expected to grow in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, so far as to make permanent plantations, 
but they, or at least some of them, may be made 
useful for ornamental purposes. The Hucalyntus 
globulus is perhaps the most desirable, as its growth, 
when planted in suitable ground, is remarkable. 
When young and in thrifty growth, its foliage is 
very luxuriant and of a blueish glaucous tint, hence 
its name of Blue-gum, but if stunted, it soon be- 
comes rusty and unsightly. Young plants may be 
used in the same manner and for the same purposes 
as Cannas, Ferdinandas, Wigandias, Brugmansias, 
or other large-leaved ornamental plants, now so 
much appreciated in sub-tropical gardening. The 
seed should be sown in the fall, using seed-pans 
and covering very thinly; it germinates freely 
within a week, if fresh, and the plants must be pot- 
ted off at once. If properly treated during winter, 
plants will be of sufficient size the following May 
or June, to be set in open ground, and by fall will 
have made a large growth, and give a fine effect 
in the flower garden. 

If our fever and ague districts must for a while 
remain as they are, producing musquitoes and 
shakes, beeanse of the impossibility of growing 
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the ‘Eucalypti, at least these may be made to do 
duty as stately ornamental-leaved plants, and thus 
become useful. Our California friends are reaping 
good results from the introduction of these trees, 
but it is an unfortunate oversight in those who said 
so much in favor of this tree, not to have stated 
that it was net intended for New Jersey or New 
York, or even the Southern States above the Florida 
line, as great expectations have been ruthlessly 
destroyed, as well as the trees by our first fall frosts. 
We should add that seeds of Eucalyptus are now 
easily procured from dealers in New York and 
California. An ounce of seed of Hucalyptus globu- 
lus, if fresh, will produce thousands of plants. 
[The above bit of experience from Mr. Berck- 
mans is very welcome, as it answers decisively a 
number who have made inquiries in regard to the 
Blue-gum. There has been much nonsense pub- 
lished about this tree, not only have the daily 
papers given the most absurd statements, but the 
agricyltural and horticultural journals have done 
their share in keeping up the excitement. As to 
its alleged power of destroying malaria, we have 
not seen any evidence worthy of consideration. 
A tincture of its leaves, and other preparations from 
it, are said to be useful remedies in fever and ague, 
and that is probably all that there is aboutit. No 
fever destroying property is attributed to the tree 
in its native country. That the tree is of the 
greatest value in California is a well known fact, 
and it is likely to be the leading timber tree of that 
State, and the fact of its worthlessness on the 
Atlantic Coast is as well established as that of its 
value upon the Pacific. Mr. Berckmans’ experi- 
ments, which we saw in progress, are corroborated 
by others in the Southern States, and the tree has 
utterly failed even in some parts of Florida. The 
suggestion to use the young trees for ornamental 
purposes is a good one; they have been so employ- 
ed in Europe, and we give on page 101 an engraving 
from Alphand’s work, to show the general ap- 
pearance of a young and vigorous Blue-gum.—ED. ] 


THe ROUSE ROLID. 


= (For other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket’? pages). 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITB ROCHESTER, 


Purifying the Blood. 

Some persons actually read and believe the medi- 
cal almanacs and advertisements of nostrums that 
flood the newspapers. How wisely they talk, these 
advertisements, about the necessity of purifying 
the blood; but they would lead the ignorant and 
credulous to suppose that the only way to get pure 
blood is to take doses of the particular. kind of 
patent medicine advertised. Many respectable fam- 
ilies take it for granted that some kind of spring 
medicine is necessary to set the human system in 
working order, as winter’s cold gives way before 
the approach of warm weather: whereas it is only 
necessary for them to ‘‘ cease to do evil and learn 
to do well” in their daily eating, drinking, breath- 
ing, working, and playing. 

Persons who have learned and pay heed to the 
laws of health, find no necessity for spring medi- 
cines. They are all of the time purifying the blood 
by their simple daily habits. They aim to make 
their blood of good nourishing materials, and to 
‘cleanse’ it by pure air breathed into the lungs. 

It seems to me more and more astonishing that 
the human body can stand so much abuse, especi- 
ally in the way of badair. People shut themselves 
into such close rooms in winter, especially at night, 
that it is no wonder that they are driven to all sorts 
of stimulants to whip up their flagging energies, 
and no wonder that they are “ all run down”? at the 
end of winter. One of the most common mistakes 
is the supposition that air is pure in proportion to 
its coldness, so that you have only to open a door 
into an unheated room, which is itself a reservoir 
of foul air perhaps, in order to ventilate sufficiently 
the living room or sleeping room. But the mistakes 
in diet alone are enough to account for the bill- 








ousness that prevails in early spring. A winter 
diet made largely of fat pork or of hot pancakes 
saturated with butter or fat, will pretty surely 
bring some sort of sickness in its wake. 


The Need of Acids. 

When much fat pork is eaten there will always be 
a demand for pickles or vinegar, says the report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Health. The demand 
for acid is a genuine call of the system, but there 
is no especial call for the strong acids, such as raw 
lemons and pickles, if one has from day to day the 
proper supply of moderately sour fruit. Half of 
the doctors would find their occupation gone if ap- 
ples were freely used as an article of food. Fruit 
has never done us the good it might have done, 
because it has been eaten at improper hours, be- 
tween meals, or in the evening. It has actually 
been turned into a foe to good digestion by the 
processes of pickling and preserving. The old- 
fashioned ‘‘ pound for pound” preserves are too 
sweet to serve the purpose of acid fruit, and too 
rich to have the nourishing effect of juicy, sweet 
fruit. They are simply sweetmeats, to be eaten 
with caution. Canned fruit is excellent, but fresh 
fruit is best whenever it can be obtained. The 
good effect of fresh fruit is often spoiled by the 
excess of sugar used with it. 

When there is a craving for sour food, for pickles 
or for lemons, it is generally a strong indication 
that the system has a real need of acids, and lemons 
or vinegar are sometimes the best medicine to cure 
biliousness and restore a failing appetite. A year 
ago I saw a child pass through one of these poor 
spells. He lost his appetite, and could not bear the 
sight or smell of food, until he caught sight of a 
dish of dried apple sauce, and then he was pos- 
sessed with a desire for some of the juice. This 
seemed to refresh him, and he ate, for his next 
meal, bread soaked in the juice of stewed dried 
apples. After that canned tomato, cooked with 
bread, helped forward the cure. Before this ill 
turn, he had, for a few weeks, lived almost entirely 
without fruit, contrary to his usual habit. 

Itis a common mistake to use fruit at the table 
only in the form of sauce at the evening meal, or 
encased in rich crusts as pie for dinner. In the lat- 
ter case the ill effect of the pie-crust is often greater 
than the good effect of the fruit inside the pie. As 
for the fruit sauce on the tea-table, it is better than 
a heavy supper of meat, but there is some sense in 
the old saying that “Fruit is golden in the morn- 
ing, silver at noon, and lead at night.” 

Perhaps any kind of fruit.or vegetable may be 
used to excess, or in too large a proportion as com- 
pared with the rest of the diet. Certainly acids 
should be used in moderation, especially the strong 
kinds. Because the juice of a lemon may be an 
excellent cure for biliousness or flatulence or other 
disease, it by no means follows that school girls can 
thrive upon their daily use. In former days, when 
pale and slender maidens were in fashion, it was 
not very uncommon for silly girls to try to reduce 
their weight and ruddy hue by frequent sips of 
vinegar, and many a feeble woman, and many an 
early death has been the result of such tampering. 
A variety of vegetables and fruit, well-cooked, and 
eaten as appetite calls for them, will satisfy the 
natural demand for both sour and sweet food. 


Discouraged Mothers. 

One of this numerous class writes me a letter. 
She can not get any time to devote to her children. 
Her little girls are almost entirely without a moth- 
er’s care, she says, and her boy of nine fs already 
almost lost to her. Society—which means the peo- 
ple congregated at the village store, if not the 
crowd in the bar-room, as well as the Sunday and 
the day school teachers and pupils—society has 
pretty much taken the education of her boy off 
from her hands, while she has been “slaving” at 
the dish-pan and wash-tub and sewing-machine in 
order to supply the most material wants of her 
family. She imagines that the case is quite differ- 
ent with me, and wishes to know how it is that I 
am able to keep house, educate my children, and 
write forthe papers. I can not tell her ‘‘all about 
it,’? and I do not propose to invite the public to 
take a survey of my household, certainly not, while 
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my hired girl, who has been away on a mission to 
the sick ones of her father’s family, still delays her 
return beyond the fourth week of absence. I only 
aim to live along from day today, while everything 
has a tendency to “gig back”? to original chaos. 
While I am trying to bring one end up even, several 
others are falling behind. Every morning I have 
to begin with a determination to try above all things 
to be cheerful and contented with the little that I 
can accomplish. Nature alone is not equal to the 
task, and I often fail sadly. My correspondent 
writes she imagines that I read a good deal. This is 
not the case. Iread very few books, but by keeping 
reading matter lying all around the house, I fill in 
some odd minutes ; here a little of one thing, and 
there a little of another. I dare not begin a novel 
or long story, much as I desire to read ‘ Middle- 
march,”’ and to finish ‘‘The Neweombs,”? begun 
ten years ago. Let us be thankful for the serial 
stories in the papers and magazines, for we may 
surely take time to read the few chapters that come 
to us each week or each month. Reading them in 
this way, by regular installments, we are not likely 
to make novel-reading a dissipation, and in such 
reading we may find not only rest for a wearied 


4nind, but help for our manners and general con- 


duct of life, provided, of course, that the stories 
we read are such representations of life as ‘win us 
to seek noble living. I bless the good writers of 
good fiction, and I know that my present life is 
made pleasant in part by the companionship of the 
heroes and heroines who act their parts before me 
from week to week, as I follow the fictions (often 
the truest truth in a higher sense) of the best 
story writers in our papers. Sometimes there 
comes a sort of lull in our busy lives when a seri- 
ous book gets a chance to be read through; and 
books that are in the line of our daily study and 
work will somehow get read, simply by consults- 
tion on different points, perhaps. A mind eager 
for knowledge will manage to pick up° supplies 
somehow, if there is any nutriment of this kind 

near at hand. I write all this because my corre- 
spondent mourns that mothers, j/ho are also house- 
keepers and hard workers, cannot get time to read. 

Besides, let me tell her, a change must come some 
time. These babies will not be babies always. 

Then, let us hope, there will be some opportunity 
for us to indulge our literary and artistic tastes. In‘ 
the meantime, let us enjoy these babies who will 
not always be babies. There is nothing in art 80 
wonderful and so beautiful as a living child. Your 
own boy is as funny as William Henry, if you use 
your eyes and ears and heart to discover it, as 
Mrs. Diaz uses her’s. 


So all the advice I can give to weary and dis- 
heartened mothers is, hold on as best you can. Be 
sure that it is best as it is, till something. better 
comes. Make the best of it anyhow. Go to bed 
early whether the clothes are all mended or not. 
For your children’s sake as well as for your own, 
get plenty of sleep. And pray the prayer of faith, 


More about Milk for Babes. 


In experimenting with young babes, who are de- 
prived of mother’s milk, or who are weaned early, 
it may be best to run the risk of having the mix- 
ture of milk and water'a little too rich rather than 
too much diluted at first. If the milk is too rich, 
it will be thrown up from the stomach, which will 
serve as a hint for more water in the mixture ; but 
if it is too poor and thin, there may be no Ghar 
sign (to unpractised eyes) of the fact, until the in- 
fant has been considerably injured by gradual 
starvation, or until obscure and troublesome dis- 
eases have been induced. It is further said that # 
the milk is too strong, indigestion will follow and 
the child will be injured in health. “When particles 
of curd pass unaltered through the bowels, a 
milder or lower grade of food should be given. If 
there is constipation, put in more cream or increase 
the richness of the milk. Cow’s milk has a larger 
proportion of casein, or cheese, than mother’s milk, 
and to make the proportions of cow’s milk right 
for a young babe, in this respect, the milk should 
be diluted until it is eighteen parts water to ten 
parts milk. This would not: nourish ‘the babe 
properly, however, as there would be too litéle bub 
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ter in the mixture and too little sugar. For this 
reason it is recommended to set aside a quantity of 
milk, and after four or five hours remove the upper 
third, which is said to contain fifty per cent more 
of butter than the ordinary milk of the cow. This 











TABLE MADE FROM A BOX. 


use for the infant’s food. The “strippings” (or 
the last pint milked from the cow, kept separate 
from the rest,) would answer the same purpose. 
There should be even a large proportion of cream 
(or the butter of the milk) in the food of the babe 
during the first two weeks, beginning with the use 
of the upper eighth of the milk set to rise. At 
first there should be used only about a third as 
much of this creamy milk as there is of water, which 
should be very pure and soft. For sweetening, loaf 
sugar is recommended, in the proportion of a iea- 
spoonful to a quart. Too much sweetening will 
cloy the appetite and injure the digestion. The 
milk should be heated by putting the bottle in 
warm water. One hundred degrees Fahrenheit is 
the proper temperature, but the cheek will be a 
sufficient test after the first experiment. 
A Table Easily Made. 

Take a wooden box that has sides of a conve- 
nient size for the desired table, and choose one of 
its sides for the top of your table. Get four nar- 
row pieces of board, (flooring or siding will answer 
if strong enough), as long as the desired hight of 
your table. Nail these at the four corners of the 
table, two on each end. Then nail pieces of the 
same kind of board across each end of the box, (at 
the top of your table when set up), filling out the 


space between the legs, so that the ends of the ta- - 


ble may have straight sides and even corners. Set 
it upon its legs and you have a table with a shelf 
underneath. Cover it with a large table cover, or 
drape it with calico or muslin and cushion the top 
like a toilet table. Such a table is very convenient 
sometimes in a sleeping-room, where more closet 
room is needed. I have one that serves me well 
for a place in which to keep extra bed-covers. 


An Adjustable Table. 


———— 


While the sewing-machine saves work, it also 
makes work, and the labor of cutting, basting, and 
preparing the articles for the machine is one for 
which various aids have been contrived. Ordinary 
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Fig. 1.—“urmiry” TABLE AT HALF HIGHT. 
‘tables are much too high for sitting at work, and 
lap-boards, with and without legs, are much in use, 
but the inconvenience of these is manifest if one 


has to rise frequently while at work. Recently 
what is called the Utility Adjustable table, made by 


Lambie, Sargent & Co., N. Y., has been brought to 
our notice, which appears to be so useful an affair 
that we wonder why it, or something like it, has 
not been made before. It is essentially a strong 
table which can be at once changed from 22% inches 
to 28% inches high, with two intermediate points of 
24% and 263 inches, at which it may be adjusted. 
When not in use, the table if desired, may be fold- 
ed up and set away, taking up but little more room 
than a lap-board. The tables are made in various 
styles, from those with a white-wood top stained 
to resemble black-walnut, to the more elegant ones 
of rose-wood and black-walnut, but in all the me- 
chanism is the same; this is simple, strong, and 
effective, and will be understood by reference to the 
illustrations, where fig. 1 shows the table at about 
half its full hight,and fig. 2 the underside of the table 
as folded for placing away or for transportation. The 
legs are hinged to cleats on the underside of the 
top and are united in pairs. When set up, a brace 
with a hinged joint, one end of which is fast to the 
top and the other to the legs, keeps the whole per- 
fectly firm. Each leg consists of an outer and an 
inner section, the former sliding against the other. 
The table being in the position in fig. 1, is raised to 
a higher point by merely lifting thetop. By means 
of a clevis or clamp on each leg, which catches 
against a small iron knob, the top is held at the re- 
quired hight. These clevises are ingeniously self- 
acting, and allow the table to be adjusted with 
great ease. The legs are remarkably strong, being 
made of 20 layers of wood glued together and bent 

















Fig. 2,—‘“‘ UTILITY’ TABLE FOLDED. 


into shape. As convenient accessories, there are a 
yard-stick beneath the top, (shown in fig. 2), that 
can be taken out and replaced without trouble, 
and a small drawer at each end of the table to hold 
spools and other small articles. While intended 
primarily for a lady’s work-table, the inventors 
properly suggest that many other uses may be 
found for it, especially as a reading or study table 
for small children, and it would be a very useful 
affair for the bedside of an invalid. One of our as- 
sociates informs us that he has such a table, and 
finds that its usefulness is by no means confined 
to the ladies of the house, 


More Celery Wanted.—Cooking It. 

We have often had occasion to state that the 
table of a mechanic, or day-laborer in a large city, 
presents a greater variety than does that of many 
a wealthy farmer. Take celery, for instance, used 
by almost every one in the cities, while compara- 
tively few tables in country or village are ever 
supplied with it. Celery is an excellent addition 
to any dinner-table, and were its merits, and 
the ease with which it is cultivated, generally 
known, it would be in quite as common use as 
beets. Atthe proper season we will, as usual, give 
directions for growing it. It is most commonly 
used raw, and eaten with a little salt. It is a deli- 
cious relish thus eaten, but it makes an excellent 
dish when cooked. At the better class of restau- 
rants, it is not rare to find on the bill of fare, 
Cream of Celery. A bowl of this, eaten with bread 
or crackers, is a delicious and nutritious lunch, 
with nothing else. This cream of celery is a 
diluted form of purée of celery, used as a sauce 
for game. It is made by cutting white celery 
fine, and stewing with a little water, pepper, and 
salt, in a covered dish, until it will form a pulp, 
then milk is added, or three parts milk and one 











of cream, boil for a few minutes, and pass through 





a sieve, rubbing through all but the coarser 
parts of the celery. Heating again, and thicken- 
ing with a little flour, stirred up with cold 
milk. If milk is used without cream, then butter 
may. be added. At home, besides the above 
method, we more frequently cut it in pieces, cook 
it soft in water, pour off the water, and add abund- 
ance of sauce, made of cream and a little flour, or 
drawn butter when cream happens to be scarce, 
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Another Use for Old Cans. 


——e— 


In January last a number of illustrations were 
given of the ways of utilizing fruit cans that have 
been emptied. It seems that the subject was not 
exhausted, as a correspondent, 
whose name we have mislaid, 
sends us a sketch to show how a | 
neat little window basket may 
be made from one of these cans. 
The sides of the can are cut 
down to within an inch of the 
bottom in strips (fig. 1) as wide 
as one fancies. The tin of which 
the cans are made is rather thin, 
and may usually be cut without difficulty with a 
pair of strong common shears. A ring of stout 
wire being provided of the size desired for the top 
of the basket, the end of each of the strips is turned 
over it, placing these at equal distances apart, as 
shown in fig. 2. It should be painted brown, or 
some neutral color, and we may here add, that 
boxes, baskets, etc., to 
contain plants or stakes 
or trellises to which to 
train them, though al- 
most always painted 
green, are in much better 
taste when of some un- 
obtrusive color. The 
beauty of the brightest 
foliageis quite destroyed 
when seen in contrast 
with a box or basket of a 
window-blind green. Of 
course wires will be pro- 
vided to hang the basket, 
and if it be lined with 
moss, any suitable win- 
dow-plants may be plant- 
ed in it. It does not need 
expensive plants to fill a 
little window-basket. One of the most interesting 
things of the kind we ever saw was filled with a few 
clumps from the woods of moss, the leaf-mold 
beneath the moss and the plants that naturally 
grow in such places, chief among which was the 
little partridge-berry or twin-berry (Mitchella), a bit 
or two of Prince’s Pine or Pipsissewa, and a few 
other humble evergreens. 











sag. 1. 
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Some Questions in Etiquette. 
——@——— 

A lady writing from Newburgh, N. Y., says: 
“Several questions have puzzled me of late, and I 
write to ask you if you thought it worth while to 
answer them. 1st. Last summer a lady from the 
city was staying a few weeks with us; she begged 
to have her coffee in ‘the small cups,’ teacups, the 
large cups were only used in her kitchen at home, 
Please tell me if small cups only are fashionable.... 
2d. A friend of intelligence, culture, and refinement 
visiting us a few days, stopped after she had risen 
from her chair at the table, and took her spoon 
from the saucer, where we thought it ought to be 
left, and placed it in the cap, now can you tell me 
the right of this matter? It was a new idea to us. 
....3rd. In leaving the table, should the chair be 
left where it is when the person rises, placed un- 
der the table, or set back ? ” 

To answer the first question, we may say that the 
‘*lady from the city’ was guilty of a gross breach 
of good manners. Persons visit for a double ob- 
ject: one, to please themselves, and the other to 
give pleasure to those they visit. The way to give 
pleasure to those we visit, is to adapt ourselves to 
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their ways, and to accept their mode of life with- 
out the slightest hint that it might be different. If 
persons can not leave their own home behind them 
when they visit, they had better stay at home. We 
can conceive of nothing more rude than for a visi- 
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Fig. 2,.—ROMAN-KEY PATTERN. 


tor to ask for a change in the table arrangements, 
or to suggest that she has things different at home. 
If there is such a thing as a female “snob,” 
that ‘‘lady from the 
city’? is one. As 
to the question of 
cups, where coffee 
is taken at break- 
fast, large cups are 
in general use, and it 
is only for after din- 
ner coffee, which is 
served very strong, 
either at the table 
as the last thing, 
or in the drawing- 
room after the com- 
pany have left the 
table, that small cups 
are ‘‘ fashionable.”? 
In this case the coffee 
is taken semi-medi- 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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A Regatta on Ice. 


Did you ever see an ice-boat? Nota boat that carries 
ice, but one that sails on the ice. It is made with iron 
runners much like skate runners, of course placed so 
it will not readily upset, and the’hull or body of the 
boat is a mere frame work, made as light as possible 
and yet be strong enough. These boats have rudders 
and masts, and spread a great deal of sail. With smooth 
ice and a good wind, how they go! Atsome of the towns 
upon the Hudson River, the people use ice-boats a great 
deal. The river is a very wide one in most parts, and it 
keeps frozen for a long time, and is a particularly good 
place for such boats, which are used to go from place to 
place or for pleasure sailing, and sometimes they have 
races, or regattas, which, by the way, is an Italian word, 
now much used for a public boat-race of any kind. Itis 
very exciting to see several of the large boats of this kind 
skim over the ice with the swiftness of the wind— whew, 
how they fly! The sport is not free from danger, asa 

















cinally to relieve the 








sense of fullness that 
is often experienced 
after a hearty meal. 
We have now reference to those who live in what 
is called “style.” The great majority of peo: 
ple do not have coffee after dinner..... To ans 
wer the second ques- 
tion. We think there 
is no regular rule 
with regard to leav- 
ing the spoon. We 
have heard that in 
old times placing the 
spoon in the saucer, 
was an indication that 
another cup of tea 
was desired. Common 
sense would dictate 
to leave it where it 
was last placed. That 
there is any prescrib- 
ed method of leaving 
the spoon, is as to 
you, ‘‘a new idea’”’ 
GO Ae eee 3d. The 
remark about con- 
forming one’s self to 
the ways of the fam- 
ily visited, applies 
here. Where there 
are waiters, it is cus- 
tomary to leave the 
chair as it is when 
the person rises from 
it. Any sensible per- 
son in visiting will 
note what is done by 
the family and do the 
same. All matters of 
etiquette should be 
founded upon com- 
mon sense and kind- 
ly regard for others, 
and the putting on 
of airs, and telling 
how differently they 
do at home, shows that visitors who do this have 
not learned the first principles of good breeding. 
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Fig. 3.—CATCH-ALL. 








THE BOYS’ REGATTA. 


weak spot in the ice, or running foul of some obstacle, 
makes a sad wreck. The boys in the picture have evi 

dently seen a race of this kind, and are amusing them- 
selves with a regatta of their own, and though their sails 
are not of the most approved style, we have no doubt 
they are enjoying themselves quite as much as the own- 
ers of the larger and faster crafts. 


_ 10 oO 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 
James D. O.—Perhaps you did not enclose a postage- 
stamp. When writing to any one for information, which 


is entirely for your own benefit, it is highly impolite not 
to enclose a stamp for the reply. 


ALIcE wants to know what “ Whitby Jet” is, whether | 
No, dear; } 
Whitby is a district of Yorkshire, England, and the jet | 


Whitby is ‘‘ the man’s name who makes it.” 


is found enclosed in Jumps of clay. It isa kind of coal. 


But jet is also found on the Continent of Europe. The | 


Whitby jet is often imitated with what is called ebonite, 


or vulcanite, which is a very tough material prepared 
from India-rubber ; black glass is used as an imitation of 


jet, and compounds of other kinds are made to resemble it. 


F. M. S.—I never ‘‘saw a shooting fish,” but I have { 
The 


heard of him. It is a native of the West Indies. 
fish has a holiow, cylindrical beak. It derives its name 
from the curious manner in which it procures its food. 
When it sees a fly, or any other insect, which it fancies 
for dinner, sitting on a leaf, or sailing upon a chip, the 
fish swims away to a proper distance, and then, with 
amazing cleverness and dexterity, he ejects from his 


tube-like mouth a drop of water, which is so well direct- | 
ed and so swiftly shot forth, that it never fails to knock | 


the insect into the water, and the fish darts upon its prey 
and eagerly devours it: another instance of the diversified 
modes in which creatures procure their food. 


How to Make a Catch-all. 

Some clever person has contrived a use for broken 
goblets. 
crockery stores were beseiged for broken goblets, and 
when none were left, it is hinted that some store-keepers 
were 80 obliging as to break them on purpose. Here you | 


have a picture of the fractured article—the bowl and the 
foot. Of course you all know how to make a pincushion * 


of the base of the glass; and now I am going to tell you 
how to utilize the upper part. Take a strip of silver per- 
forated card-board, nine holes deep, (cutting it through 
the first and eleventh row of holes). Measure the top of 
the goblet, and allow the strip to lap over one or twé 





They were so popular near last Christmas, that 2 





holes. Fit it snugly. Now work upon the card-board, 
in any colored worsted you like, the ‘* Roman key,” (fig, 
2,) or any other pattern you choose. When worked, join 
the ends, leaving the card in the form of a hoop, which 
goes snugly over the top of the tumbler. Then take it 
off, and button-hole gach edge of the hoop with the 





Fig. 1.—MATERIALS FOR CATCH-ALL. 


worsted. Crochet through the lower row of button-hole 
stitches, narrowing at each side, every round, until taper- 
ed down toa point. Then crochet an edging in the up- 
per row of button-holeing, which must stand up beyond 
the edge of the glass. Make a little tassel of worsted 
and fasten it to the point. Now crochet a strip fora 
handle, about six and a half fingers long ; put a tassel on 
each end. Fasten one end on to the perforated card- 
board just over the joined end, allowing the tassel to fall 
just below the lower edge of the card-board ; then fasten 
the other end of the strip exactly opposite. It is now 
ready to receive the glass, and will appear as in fig. 3. 
Hang it up by your bureau or some other convenient place, 
and you will find it very handy to receive burnt matches, 
bits of thread, paper, etc. It has one advantage over 
most reservoirs of the kind, as when emptied you can 
wash the glass and make it as sweet and clean as ever. 


e+ @ 0 
More About Puzzle Pictures, 


The picture No. 440, given in Nov. last, was so very 
easy, that we did not think that any one could help find- 
ing it out, and we are quite surprised that some have 
written us, asking for an explanation. There are two 
principal kinds of puzzle pictures: one in which the con- 
.cealed view, or the puzzle portion, can only be seen by 
turning the picture, so that it will be bottom up, or so 
that one side or the other will be top; and another, in 
which certain strong lines first catch the eye and pre- 
vent it from seeing the puzzle part, which is less conspicu- 
ous. In the Nov. picture you have only to turn it so that 
the right hand side of the page will be the top, and you 
will at once see that what before looked like a bridge is 
astraw-hat with a broad band around it; the road be 
comes a vest, and the face of a man beneath the hat is 
made up of -——., but we will let you have the fun of 
finding that out, and you will see that the artist who drew 
it showed no little ingenuity in working out the parts, 
* Jack’s Garden ” last month needs to be turned in a sim- 
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No, 442.—puzZLE PICTURE—A FARM SCENE. 
ilar manner, when the hot-beds become the wiadows 
to ‘The House that Jack Built,” and all the other parts, 
when seen in that position, appear quite different from 
what they did before. Of the other class of pictures, 
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no turning or change of position is required; the 
artist cunningly leading the eye away from that which 
bnt for this trick of his might be readily seen. Let 
us show you how readily the eye may be deceived. 
Look at the simple diagram fig. 1, and see whether the 
upright lines are parallel or not—no doubt most of you 
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Fig. 1.—DECEPTIVE DIAGRAM. 








will say that they are farther apart at the top than at the 
bottom. There is another way in which we showed this 
seven years ago, but the boys and girls who saw it then, are 
young men and women now, so we will use it again as fig. 
2, to illustrate this matter. Which of those two parts of 
circles is the larger? You will very likely say the lower 
one. Measure it, or what is better, take a thin piece of 
paper and draw the outline of one, then place this over 
the other, and tell us how much the difference is. There 





Fig. 2.—WHICH IS THE LARGER ? 


are Other ways in which the untrustworthiness of the 
eyes may be shown, but these will illustrate the fact that 
things are not always as they seem. We give you one 
more puzzle picture, and allow you to find out for your- 
selves to which class it belongs. 
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A Look at Some March Flowers. 


Of course the boys and girls who live in the Southern 
States, and those upon the Pacific coast, have not been 
watching day after day to see the snow disappear, as 
have those who live in the colder parts of the country. 
Our children are scattered so far north, south, east, and 
west, that when I make a talk that is seasonable for 
one part, it is too late or too early for another. If we 
taik about March as it is all north of Virginia, we shall 
ouly recall what happened to the boys and girls south of. 
that a month or more earlier. Yes; you’n Georgia and 
California, and such places, have had your spring, while 
you in Florida and Texas hardly know when winter ends 
and spring begins. Well, you of course know that in the 
Northern States the snow must go before the flowers 
will come. And the very first flowers of spring seem 
much more precious than the later ones ; we only find 
one here and there, while later they abound everywhere. 
If { were to ask you, master, or miss, which is the earli- 
est wild native spring flower, what would you say? No 
doubt many would answer the Snow-drop, as they have 
read of that blooming through the snow. But that is 
not wild in this country, and is only to be found in gar- 
dens. There is the beautiful May-flower, or Trailing 
Arbutus, which is some seasons very early, but there is 
something earlier than that, for in years when the Trail- 
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ug Arbutus is early, my plant is stil earlier. Earlier 
the little “ ‘Whitlow-graas\” which is not a grass, 


white stars will open as smilingly as if they were not to 
be frozen solid the next day. But although the Chick- 
weed is so common, it does not belong here, but isa 
stranger, though so thoroughly at home that you would 
hardly suspect it. The earliest native flower that I can 
think of is the Alder. You all, or at least all of you who 
live in the country, know the Alder, which isso common 
on the banks of streams, where it forms thick clumps. 
Every boy who has been a fishing knows the deep holes 
shaded by alder bushes, where he is pretty sure to get a 
bite. Isay that the Alder is the earliest, but the Hazel 
nuts come close to it, but where I live the Alder is just a 
little ahead. Now if any of you know of any plant in 
the Northern States that opens its flowers earlier in 
spring then the Alder, I wish you would tell me what it 
is. I don’t mean to say there is none, only Idon’t think 
of any. You “ did not know that the Alder had flowers?” 
—well, that is what Isupposed. I have known many who 
were not boys and girls, but men and women, who had 
lived among trees all their lives, who did not know that 
the oaks and hickories, the alders and hazels, and many 
other trees and shrubs bore flowers. No flowers! why, 
what do you call those clusters swinging in the March 
wind upon every Alder-bush long before the leaves come 
out? “ Oh, those are tags.”°—Yes I know that is the name 
by which they are called in many places, but they are 
really flowers. You think that they are not flowers be- 
cause they are not bright and showy, but while many 
flowers are of the most beautiful forms and colors, there 
are many on very beautiful plants that make scarcely 
any show. You must remember one thing, that the use 
of the flower, all that it is made for, is to form seed 
from which other plants may grow, and if it is best for 
the flower to be bright and gay it is so, and we admire it 
and say ‘‘ beautiful,” ‘“‘lovely,” but if the flower can do 
its work just as well in drab or sad colored clothes, as 
these of the Alder, we may not say “lovely,’’ but we 
can say “beautiful,” because it is doing its duty and 
serving the purpose for which the Creator designed it. 
Now, the reason I called your attention to these early 
March flowers of the Alder, is that you may see how 
beautifully they are arranged for their work—that of 
seed-making. You all recollect how a lily looks, as that 
is such a large flower and so showy that if seen once will 
always be remembered. You recollect there are first the 
leaves of the flower, (petals is the proper name), those 
that are so pure in the white lily, and so gay in others. 
Just inside of these are six slender stalks, each with a 
little pouch or case atits top that dusts out a dark col- 
ored or yellow powder, which = oe off upon your 
clothes or gets upon your nose if yOu smell too closely 
of the lily. These are the stamens, the powder is pollen, 
and the little cases that hold, or rather shed the pollen, 
are the anthers. Right in the middle of the lily is a 
stouter stalk than those of the stamens, with a sort of 
knob on top and a larger bulging portion at the vottom, 
which after the rest of the flower falls away becomes the 
seed pod. This bulging part is called the ovary, the 
stalk the style, and the knob at the top the stigma, and 
altogether the pisti. Now, the curious thing about it 





Figs. 2 and 3.—SCALE OF ALDER TASSEL. 


is, that unless the pollen of this or some other lily 
falls upon the stigma, the ovary will have no seeds. It 
has when the flower blooms the beginning of seeds, but 
unless these are made to grow by the pollen, they will 
come to nothing. Now the pistil is a very important 
part of the flower, and so is the stamen or its anther that 
produces the pollen. These are present in some form or 
other in every flowering plant, sometimes as in the lily, 
both kinds in one flower, but sometimes the stamens are 
in one flower and the pistil or pistils in another. Our 
Alder tags look very unlike lilies, but let us see if these 
seed-making parts are there. In figure 1,@, you see 
some Alder “tags *’ as you call them, but potanfsts call 
them aments. They look something like caterpillars. 

Examine them closely and you will see that they are 
made of separate parts upon a slender stem. Each one, 
as you look at it, especially if you have a magnifier, isa 
sort of scale like figure 2; pull off one carefully and turn 
it over, look at it with a glass, and see three little flow- 
ers under each scale, one of which is seen very plainly 
in figure 3, with its four stamens. ‘So each tag or ament 
has a great many flowers. But you do not see the pis- 
tils ; you must look in other flowers for those. See at 
bin figure 1, the little cones that very few people notice ; 

these too are made of scales, but closer together than 
the others ; in figure 4 you have one magnified, and you 
can see the little thread-like styles sticking out from 
under the scales. Cut the cone apart, each scale will be 
like figure 5 on the outside, but turn it over as in figure 
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4, an@ you will see two ovaries, each with two styleq 


os you see the stamens and pistils are far apart, but as 
the March wind shakes the ‘‘ tags” the pollen is qui¢e 
sure to get carried to the pistils, and then each ovary 
grows to form a little nut with one seed in it. The 
scales of this cone grow too, and become thick, as in 
figure 8. You will probably find old ones upon the bush 





Figs. 4, 5, and 6.-=7ERTILE CONE AND SCALES, 


from which the nuts have fallen, but if you take one 
when ripe in the fall and cut it apart, you will find be- 
neath each scale, now very thick and woody, as in figure 
7, a couple of little nuts, like that shown ata. Now,I 
think that with the help of these figures and this descrip- 
tion, you will be able to sec that the Alder has flowers, 
and very interesting ones, too. I wish you to notice that 
flowers all have the same work to do, to produce seeds, 
that the stamens and 
pistils are the parts 
engaged in doing 
this, and all the rest 
of the flower is of 
comparatively little 
importance, and that 
while the forms of 
flowers are wonder- 
fully varied,the same 
general plan runs 
through all. When 
you are taking your Figs. 7 and 8.—coNE AND NUT. 
rambles, do not 

notice the showy flowers only, for there are many 
quite as unpretending as the Alder that will be found on 
close acquaintance to be quite as interesting as their more 
brilliant sisters. Later, when the birches hang out their 
tags you will find that their flowers are arranged very 
much like those of the Alder. The hazel aments, while 
they at first sight appear much like those of’ the Alder, 
will on examination prove quite different, but I have not 
time to point out what the difference is, 

THE Doctor. 


> A rt eee me 
How Jamie Carried a Whole Bar. 
rel of Apples. 


Jamie, though only 11 years old, is quite strong for 
his age, for with a “square hold’ he can lift 100 pounds. 
Still, with all his strength, he was quite confounded the 
other day when his mother said, ‘‘ Jamie, there is a bar- 
rel of apples up stairs, and I want you to take it down 
cellar; it is coming cold, and the apples will freeze if 
left there.”—‘‘ Why, mother, I can’t do it,” he answered. 

—‘*Oh, I am sure you can if you try,’ was the re eply. - 
‘But,’ he said, ‘it will break my back totry.” His 
mother told him that she would not ask him to do any- 
thing impossible, and that she hoped he would never 
say ‘‘no”’ to anything but to a temptation to doa wrong 
or mean thing. Jamie went up to where the barrel of 
apples was, and looked at it, then he moved it a little 
way, and then tried to lift it, but try as he might he 
could not raise the edge of the barrel from the floor. 
Then he sat down and thought over the matter; here 
were the apples, and they must go down cellar, and he 
was to do it, but how to do it was what puzzled him. 
Just then a basket—a peck basket—caught his eye, and 
the puzzle was solved. He took the basket, filled it with 
apples, and carried it to the cellar; there he took the 
apples out, laying them on some boards, handling so 
carefully all the while as not to bruise any, and then 
went back for another basketful. After working indus- 
triously for a while he had the great satisfaction of see- 
ing the bottom of the barrel, and he thought it was the 

best looking part of the parré; then it was but short 
work to take down the empty barrel and place the apples 
back into it.- ‘I’ve done it, mamma, I’ve done it; I 
have taken the whole barrel of apples from the garret to 
the cellar.”"—‘tI knew you could when I sent you to 
study this lesson,” said his mother. “Lesson! what 
lesson! ’’ But instead of telling him, she preferred to 
let him find out for himself. Jamie at first thought his 
mother wished to teach him to contrive a way out of © 
difficulties, or not to be scared at what seemed an im- 
possibility. These lessons, though important, were not 
what his mother had in mird. You may be sure that 
Jamie went to bed tired that night, but after he was 
supposed to be sleeping soundly, he called out: “Mamma, 








I’ve got it. I know why you set meat that barre] of 
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apples. Iv ve got a barrel full of ‘ak habits that I have 
been carrying around all this time. I’ve wanted to get 
them out of the garret of my head, and put them in the 
cellar, under my fect, and I've looked at it, but the job 

was too big. Now Iam going to try carrying a peck ata 
time. To-morrow I’m going to take that bad temper of 
mine and pitch it into the cellar where it belongs, When- 
ever the anger comes I'll pitch it down quick. If Ido 
this every day, I guess in this new year I can put the 
barrelful of bad temper, bad thoughts, and angry feeling 
all down. Mamma, don’t you thinkif I pray every time 
these bad feelings come, that God will help me and give 
me strength to get rid of them ? *—“‘ Yes, my dear child, 
He never turns away any who ask him, and Jesus said 
‘ Ask and it shall be given.’ After a while you can take 
a little basket in each hand, that is two or three faults, 
found out and taken down, but degin with a peck at a time 
and you will soon grow stronger and more able to con- 
tend against bad habits and bad manners."’ Jamie went 
to sleep feeling quite happy, and in the morning when 
he got up he prayed earnestly. He had not been up an 
hour before his brother George did something that dis- 
pleased him, and he began to get angry. Instead of 
speaking cross to his brother, he said to himself, ‘‘ here 
is this barrel already open, but God will help me to con- 
quer this fault; here goes down one peck from my bar- 
rel,” and he turned around and spoke so kindly to his 
brother that he, expecting an angry reply, wondered 
what it all meant. But we cannot follow Jamie's at- 
tempts to get rid of his barrel of faults—one peck at a 
time. It need only to be said that he kept trying, and ‘as 
a soft answer turneth away wrath,” he so treated George 
that his temper was softened and his selfishness abe‘'ed, 
and he too began to put down his faults one peck ata 
time, and the two brothers from quarreling became lov- 
ing. It may be that some boy or girl who reads this can 
see that the effect of Jamie’s example need not be lim- 
ited to his brother George, and may he encouraged to 
try to empty that barrelful of bad habits, @ peck at a time. 
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Should Boys go to College? 


Farmers’ Bors AnD OTHER Bors. Lditor of the 
Agriculturist — Dear Sm:—My friend Sammy and 
myself have had a great deal of talk about going to 
College. Father says, that as I am to be a farmer, 
going to College will do me no good. Sammy’s father 
is a mechanic, and says the same about his son. 
Knowing that you have been to college, and know all 
about college matters, it was agreed between us that I 
should write to you for your opinion, as that would goa 
great ways with both our fathers. 

Very truly, MARTIN. 

We'll try. For short, we would say, every boy ought 
to go to College, and we came pretty near adding, every 
girl too, but we will only say that the girls ought to have 
for themselves what would be equivalent to College for 
the boys. But whatisaCollege? Why, it isonly a high 
School, where the students go beyond what is usually 
studied in the High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
The Colleges have a regular thorough course of study. 
They require a certain amount of previous advancement 
to be able to enter them, and the students go through a 
Freshman year, a Sophomore year, a Junior year, and a 
Senior year, and if they pass all the examinations, they 
receive a Diploma conferring the degree of ‘ Bachelcr 
ef Arts,” (A. B.) Usually, if they study or follow liter- 
ary pursuits for three years after leaving college, they 
get another degree of ‘‘ Master of Arts,’’ (A. M.) The 
college study is very thorough, (or ought to be,) and the 
young men are trained not only in the higher studies, 
but in writing and speaking, while the association with 
the professors (teachers) and others, all of whom are well 
educated, tends to refine and cultivate their minds. 
Most of the colleges require (and all ought to) much 
time to be spent in studying Latin, Greek, and the high- 
er mathematics, such as Algebra, Geometry, Trigometry, 
Calculus, etc., also Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Moral Philosophy, Moral and Political 
Economy, Logic, ete. 

But “stop, stop,’ we hear our young friends Martin 
and Sammy say. ‘‘ What's the use of all this to farmer 
boys and mechanics ?’’—-Well, a great deal more than we 
can tell you in this short article. While these various 
branches of knowledge will do a great deal to make one 
happy in any station of life, the srupyine of them is of 
vastly more importance. By this we mean the training, 
the discipline of the mind one gets while digging at the 
hard studies, will be of incalculable value. The natural 
mind is like a young colt, when first put in harness. It 
jumps here and there, frets, fumes, and does little work. 
Drive it awhile in the harness with a broken horse, and 
in it time settles down to steady effective work. Boys, 
(and most men too), know how hard it is to concentrate 
their thoughts upon a subject, to take it up and careful- 
ly look upon all sides of it, and come to a right decision. 
The severe training of a college course gives just the 











discipline of mind that is very useful, whether one is a 
farmer, a mechanic, a merchant, or anythingelse. If the 
boy of 16 has 34 years to five and work in any pursuit, 
he will accomplish more in the end, if he devote 7 or 
even 10 years’ to disciplining his mind and getting ready 
to work EFFECTIVELY during the remaining % or 27 
years, than if he did half work during the whole 34 
years. Some folks send their ‘“‘ smart boys” to College, 
and keep their dull ones at work. This is cruel injus- 
tice. If Nature has done less fora boy, it is not his fault, 
and he should have all the more chance to make up nat- 
ural deficiencies by more severe training and develop- 
ment of what he has, Many years of observation lead 
us to believe that the naturally dull boys are most bene- 
fitted by college study, and on the average they make the 
most successful men. The bright boys get their lessons 
easily, and thus lose the habits of patient application to 
hard work which are developed in those of more obtuse 
natural faculties, and as a consequerce the latter become 
best prepared for life’s struggles ; they are less appaled 
by difficulties, and very often come outahead in the long 
run. We may say more on this subject another time. 


eet @ ee ee 
The Doctor’s Talks—Blowing 
Soap-Bubbles. 


It is time that we finished the soap-bubble talk, be- 
cause there are other things that some of you have asked 
about and these wait for an answer. I was to say some- 
thing about the beautiful colors seen upon a soap-bubble, 
and there are few things more difficult than this to ex- 
plain. To tell you what is known about it would make a 
very long story, and it would be go difficult to under- 
stand that few wouldreadit. Still there are some things 
about it that will interest you. Did you ever see the 
image formed when sunlight passes through a three- 
sided piece of glass, such as the drops to some lamps and 
chandeliers ?—This image is a beautiful sight, just a lit- 
tle bit of rainbow, with all its colors. By the use of a 
three-sided glass made for the purpose, called a prism, 
a large and fine spectrum, as this bit of rainbow is named, 
may be shown. The use of the prism has very plainly 
shown that the light of the sun is made up of seven differ- 
ent kinds of light. There are red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet lights or rays, in common sun- 
light, as can be proved by separating them by a prism, 
and by bringing all these colored lights together to form 
white light again. This breaking up of light into differ- 
ent colors is called decomposing it, and it can be de- 
composed in many other ways than bya prism. Every 
one of you must Have seen the dew-drops on the grass 
doing it in the early morning sun. You have seen a 
piece of ice in which was a minute crack, show rainbow 
colors, and there are other ways in which white light is 
split up or decomposed into its colored rays. A piece of 
window glass allows the light to pass through it without 
change, but if fine lines 
are ruled upon it with a 
diamond point, the light. 
will pass through, but it 
will not be white, but 
broken up into colors, 
These lines are ruled very 
close, over 12,000 having 
been ruled to an inch. 
Various surfaces that are 
not transparent like glass, 
if they have fine lines 
ruled upon them will 
reflect rainbow colors. 
Pearl you know shows these colors, and this is 
because the pearl is built up in minute layers, and its 
surface has exceedingly fine lines upon it; brass and 
other metal surfaces ruled with lines will reflect rainbow 
colors. Very thin films of glass give the same effect, the 
upper surface and the under surface of the thin bit of 
glass both reflect light in such a manner as to produce 
these colors. The learned men say that the colors are 
produced by “interference,” but as that is one of the 
things that cannot be explained for reasons already men- 
tioned, you will be obliged to take it asa fact, until some 
time you can Jearn more about it. Now, when the film 
of soap and water gets very thin, as you blow the bubble, 
it acts just like the thin glass; its two surfaces reflect 
the light in such a way as to split it into the colored rays, 
and as you make the film thinner and thinner, the colors 
change. A very prefty way to see the colors is with the 

lycerine and soap mixture I told you about last month. 

our some of this into a saucer, and then dip into it the 
edge of a small tumbler, just as you would take upa 
film of suds with your pipe-bowl when you begin a bub- 
ble. The mouth of the tumbler will then have a film of 
the glycerine and soap stretched across it. Hold the 
tumbler on its side and watch the film. Such beautiful 
colors as appear! and in bands as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The film being held upright, it is growing thinner 
at its upper part and thicker below, and as its thickness 
is constantly changing, so the colors change, and the 





COLORS IN SOAP-FILM. 








charming bands, with all their glowing tints, chase one 
another down the film. At last the upper part of the 
film gets so thin that it is unable to reflect the light in 
such @ manner as to produce the colors; at the top, the 
thinnest part, grayish patches appear, and soon after 
that the whole disappears, the film has broken!....I 
must tell you one more thing about this curious and dif- 
ficult subject. By experiments with other films, scien- 
tific men have found out how thick a film must be to 
form the different colors, and how thick the film is when 
it stops producing them. When the bright colors cease 
and the film is gray, it is known that the soap film is less 
than !/;5,000 of an inch thick! Perhaps you will think 
that in such a case we should talk about thinness rather 
than thickness. So common a thing as-a soap-bubble 
can give rise to questions, which even the most learned 
men find difficult to answer. Tue Doctor. 


a a. t-te 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ANAGRAMS, 
1. I haul time. 6. I get alls. sure. 
2. Angel Ziva, %. Mind one part. 
8. Notes ran. 8. Sort canes. 
4. Pieced love. 9. Pain out. 
5. Agile rust. 10. No crude gum. 


CONCEALED NAMES. 
(Find 10 boys’ and girls’ names in the following sentence.) 

We are all going over the bridge to-day, nutting. Luln, 
Cyrus, Emma, and I. Emma, you can’t tell-a chestnut 
from a birch, can you? Is that a sumac or a walnut tree 
by the side of that crooked, bye ath? Is that book 
a grammar, you have ? No, it he Coming Race,” 
a most extraordinary affair, I aa gay you have heard 
of it. ssy WILLOW. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A great desert. 2. Avehicle. 8. A river in one of 
the Western States. 4. A European Cape. 5. A country 
in Europe. 6. A bay of the Gulf of Mexico. 7%. A river 
in the South. 8. A European river.—The initials form a 
country, and the finals acityin thesame. Haxsgy M. T: 

CITIES. 
1. Novel, a piece of Suaiere, and a quetes. 
2. An adverb, tu make fast, and to surroun 
8. A small lake, a ronoun, and a fruit. 
t Aman’s name, the residence of many. L. W. SarP.er. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
pe v6 ae Ey of eight letters : 
2, 4, 8, is an article of hardware. 
My . 23 8, is sold by the million, 
My 1, % 3, is a man’s nickname. 
My whole is a favorite title for banks, ingurance com- 
panies, etc. Jmmuy 
2. Iam composed of 14 letters: 
My 1 3, 2, was a poet. 
My 11, 8, 5, 6, is used in building. 
My 4, 8, 10, 9. is a kind of medicine. 
My ", 12, 1, 13, is to lament, > 
My 14, 8, 1, is a kind of leather. 
My whole is a comment on scandal-mongers. 
SQUARE WORDS. 

1.—1. A piece of earth. 2. A body of water. 3. A plant. 

4, What it sometimes costs. ELLEN M. 

2.—1. Something to ride in. 2. An imaginary monster. 
3. Sante. 4, An examination. Cyrus G, 

CROS® WORD. 

My first and second are both in starch, 

My third and fourth are both in Marchi, 

My fifth and sixth are both in regule, 

My seventh and eighth are both in assail, 

My ninth and tenth are both in umber, 

My eleventh and twelfth are both in number, 

My thirteenth you may always find in brown, 

And my whole is a statesman of great renown. 

ITauian Boy. 


Jes, 


DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a sees and leave a river. 2. Behead “to 
wear off,” and leave value. 3. Behead. a collision and 
leave to ‘whip. 4, Behead to wreak and leave to be hasty. 
5. Behead darkness and leave a machine. 6. Behead a 
fish and leave an exclamation. Nir. 

PI. 

Item si het toms lebust tey eth stom beansiltia fo 
— dan yb gapreapin ot kate hotgin si tem: id 
ot keat Jal. EORGE 

PARAPHRASED PROVERB. 

Herb also fastened ton twice two negative supcrier 

animal. 








os ——t 9 
@ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


CHANGED Heaps. —Bear, fear, dear, gear, Lear, near, rear, 
sear, tear, year, wear, pear. 





DovusBie AcrostTrIe, NUMERICAL Entema.—Hunts- 
YAlliamepor-® man’s Bugle. 
A- a A UARE WO. 
R- 2 1SMACK 2,° ELD 
s- yracts -E MELON INDUE 
A- -D ALONE EDICT 
W- icomic -O CONGE LUCRE 
KNEEL DETER 
ye GRaMs.—1. Intertwine. 2. M ist. 8. Auditorial. 
. Cruiser. 5. Obituaries. .. Marshalled. 7. & 


po an 9. Forbearance. 10. Forebodingly. 
yee .—Rapidan (rapid Ann). 
IDDLE.—The teeth. 


Thanks for letters, masies etc., te Denver C. T., Clio, Ai- 
bert and Augusta. Edna M Rh. W. M.. Ttalian Boy, - as T. 


Addie, J. M. oe and ab ‘John W. W. 
Mrs. M.—You are too modest. 


SSbRn hs pASA ARAMA RAL 


Puzzle Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bein’? 0. mrotlyn 5 and not to 245. Broadway. 
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What is Service Berry? 


Master Josie E., writing from Lewis Co., Mo., says: 
*‘ There is a tree that grows abundantly here, and is call- 
ed ‘Sarvis,’ or ‘Sarvice’ Berry Tree. What I wish to 
know is the proper name of the tree, and from what did 
the name ‘Sarvis’ originate? I 
hope you will excuse me for 
troubling you, but I could not 
find any one else that could tell 
me.” — Probably Master Josie 
thinks we are a long while in an- 
swering his question, but his let- 
ter somehow got mixed with some 
other matters, and it only turned 
up just now. To begin with the 
end of your letter, let us say, do 
not apologize for ‘‘ troubling ”’ us, 
because we do not regard it asa 
trouble at all, and wish every boy 
and girl to feel that their questions 
are gladly welcomed. When they 
ask questions, we know what they 
are thinking about and what kind 
of articles will please them. But 
to come to the tree; the name 
**Sarvice”’ is a mispronunciation 
of Service. The tree that is known 
as “‘ Service-berry ”’ in the Eastern 
States, and we suppose the same 
one that is so called with you, 
has long clusters of white flowers 
in early spring, and a sweet eat- 
able fruit, somewhat larger than a 
huckleberry. It is also called 
“*Shad-flower,” and ‘ June-ber- 
ry”; the berries are very good, 
but with us the trees are so few 
and the birds so many, that but 
little frnit' is left for the boys. 
Perhaps you would like to know 
the botanical! name of the tree, 
which is Amelanchier Canadensi: 
There isa similar tree in Savoy, 
in Europe, which the people there 
call Amelancier, and that name 
has been taken for the botanical 
one. You will perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that the Service- 
berry is very closely related to the 
apple and pear, but such is the 
case. When our European an- 
cestors settled ‘in this country, 
they gave to the plants they found 
here the names by which they 
knew similar plants at home, and 
we. have many plants in this 
country bearing the names of 
those in the old country, though 
they may be quite different. Asin 
England, there was a pear-like tree 
called Service-berry, or Service- 
tree—it was very natural for them 
to give the name to a tree that, 
in some respects, resembled the one they knew at home. 
But this does not tell you how the name Service came to 
be applied to the European tree, and that is the funniest 
part of it.° The name comes from cervisia, which is the 
Latin word for deer, because in ancient times the fruit of 
the European tree was used to make a kind of fermented 
drink, or beer. It is going a long way back you will 
think to find an answer to your question, but you will 
find that many words in common use have their begin- 
ning away back in the past. 





Strange Squashes. 


At one of the great horticultural shows held in France 
last»season there were some sqnashes that attracted 
~ much attention. Some appeared to be made up of two 
_ Parts quite unlike one another, and others of three. Be- 
sides squashes, there were gourds showing the same odd 





appearance. A close inspection showed that these 
squashes and gourds were grafted ; for instance, a bright 
green kind was cut off when young and had a portion of 
a yellow one of the same size carefully fitted to it; the 
two united, the wound healed over, and the double 
squash grew on as if nothing had happened. Several of 


these squashes were figured in a French journal, and we 
have copied one of the pictures, which shows a large 
green variety with a small summer squash apparently 
growing out of its side. This appearance is produced by 
uniting the two when young, by taking off the skin of 
each and binding the two freshly cut surfaces together. 
If you ask what use this is, we shall have to answer that 
we know of no immediate good that can come from unit- 
ing squashes of different kinds. It is interesting as 
showing that what happens with stems can also take 
place in fruit, for strictly speaking, a squash is a 
fruit as much as an orange. Still, when experiments of 
this kind are made, we can never tell what they will lead 
to, and it is possible that some one may find in thisa 
hint that will show. the way to something more useful. 


Fu“ +O aa 
Zip Learning his First Trick. 


~Did you ever notice the great difference there is in 
dogs? Some are so intelligent and cunning, that we 
hardly care to teach them any tricks, while others are 
only interesting on account of the accomplishments which 
have been taught them, but when not showing off, are 
rather stupid fellows. Now and then we find one in 
which native intelligence is added to good schooling, and 
such a dog is a capital companion. The difference of 


dogs at school, is quite as great as that of children ; some 
will not be taught, no matter how much they are coaxed | 
and tempted, while others evidently try to do what is 
asked of them, and if they do not understand what you 
want them to do, will look at you with an expression 
which says almost as plainly as words, “try me again, 
please, I think I understand now.”’ 


In teaching a dog, 
> o 


| 











the very first thing required is patience, and this of course 
includes control of your own temper. If you have the 
affections of the animal, he will try to please you, but if 
you should so far forget yourself as to get into a passion, 
scold, or even cuff the poor fellow, he will very likely gét 
the sulks, and prove a poor scholar. One’ of the first 
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ZIP LEARNING HIS FIRST TRICK.—Drawn and Engraved jor the American Agriculturist. 


tilings to teach a dog, and one which all dogs should be 
taught, whether their education goes any further or not, 
is to lie down when told, and where he is told. This is 
usually easy to teach. Recollect that dogs go by the 
tone, and not by words, and the command to do any 
particular thing, should be given always as nearly as 
possible in the same tone of voice. We naturally say 
“Jay down,” in a different tone from ‘come here.” 
Another useful thing to teach a dog, is never to eat unless 
he is told. After he is properly taught to lie down, 
place his food before him, and do not allow him to touch 
ituntil you give the word. Always have the same word 
for this, such as ‘* Take,” ‘‘ Now, sir,” or whatever you 
choose. After a while let the food be before him a 
longer and longer time, until he can be safely left with it 
while you go out of sight. While teaching this lesson, 
only the teacher should feed the dog, and it should be 
repeated every time he is fed. These are useful lessons 
instead of tricks. Master Robert is showing Zip one of 
the commonest tricks—leaping through a hoop. Begin 
with a large hoop held low, and gradually increase the 
hight at which the hoop is held, and make it smaller, 
We have seen a dog leap through a hoop so small, that 
you would hardly think it could pass over his body. 
Master Robert has learned one of the secrets of success 
in teaching his dog; he has something in his hand with 
which to reward him when he has done handsomely. 
Dogs are generally fond of sugar; they should not have 
too much, as it tends to make them fat, but a Jump 
now and then, as a reward for well doing, may be given, 
orasmall cracker will answer. It is not necessary to 
state the many things that a bright dog may be taught, 
if one will persevere, and a well educated animal will 
repay the trouble his lessons have cost. 
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ALTHAM 
ATCHES 


O BUY one try the following plan: WRITE A 
SHORT LETTER (on a postal card will. answer) 
as follows: 
Howard & Co., 22 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


Send me your new Price List of Waltham Watches as ad- 
vertised in the American Agriculturist. 


(Sign name and address in full.) 





By return mail you will receive the Price List free and post- 
paid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are described ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR VARIETIES 
of Waltham Watches, from which you. cannot fail to make 
aselection. Send us the order according to the directions 
in the Price List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by express, with the bill to collect on delivery. 
On every bill are instructions to the Express Agent to allow 
the purchaser to OPEN THE PACKAGE AND 
EXAMINE the watch before paying. Ifit is not in every 
way satisfactory you need not take it, but let it COME 
BACK AT OUR EXPENSE; even after you have 
taken and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory, you 
can exchange it, o> we will REFUND THE MONEY 
at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from writ- 
ing, as the farther you are THE MORE ADVAN- 
TAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have soldsome Sixteen Thousand Waltham Watches 
on this plan during the last six years, and fully one-half went 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI and to the Pacific 
States and Territories. At all events, if you feel the least 
interest in the matter, write for the Price List, IT WILL 
ONLY COST YOU ONE CENT for a postal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in the 
American Agriculturist. 


— HOWARD & CO., 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
G2” Every Watch warranted by special certificate. 





Decker & Co’s Premium American 

@ Billiard Tables have oe the first premium medal at 

the American Institute, N. Y., for six successive years. pone 
for catalogue. Warerooms, cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N.Y. 


pee on Qe And Not 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out. 


id sale by eb ikers. By mail, 50 cents. ai 
fre J. 8. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York 

















(OTROULAR.) 


Consumers’ Im~orting Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will taxe an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain cur goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Oo., 
No.8 Chureh Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


ny neeres according to Act of fen Gopi in January, 1874, 
the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Oftice Of the 
i brarian of Congress, W ashington, D 





PLANTS AND SEEDS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 

Our new handsomely-illustrated Catalogue for 1875 
is now ready. Sent to any address on receipt of a letter 
stamp. Address the 

BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 





STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 








. 


ANNUITY. ACCOUNT, & ¥ F 








No. | AWN. Pay'?s. jj No. ode } 
In force, Jan. ist, 18%, .........47 $22,000 00 || In foree, Jan, Ist, 1875, ....... 49 28 
Issued and Restored,.......... 3 4,701 00. | pS ete er 1 : : 

50 $26,701 00 so | =x 1 00 








INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


















































force, Jan. 1st, =: 7 505, 836 || In force, ay Fy = . 90,914 $301,928, 726 
jew Ritks, PETTUS SE eres $2, 126,906 fl Terminated,... ............ 8,258 25,704,016 
ane | $397,632, 742 1 99,172 ($327,682, 742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account... ps onal ; $62, 363, 157 38 | | By y paid | Death and Endowment _— $3,468,645 79 
“ Premiums received....... .. 15,651,078 35 |, AMwaition 2.2 vi. Oi Ia. EH 250 27 
* Interest and Rents.......... s. 4,206,074 0 || “ “ Dividends....... ........-.-.+ 2,991,197 11 
| S§urrendered Policies and Ad- 
So Ree od ln ES 3 ge 4,984,615 36 
“« “ Commissions Vo tert of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
; CN Fe le cate in nena hnd . 800,499 96 
“« « Expenses and Taxes.........++ 
Balance to New Account.,...........69, 157, 411 31 
$82,220, 310 68 $82,220,310 0,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four ae $67,911, 199 47 By Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,916,056 39 
** Claims by Death, not yet due’... 442,306 79 * United States and ew-York State 
** Post-mortem Dividends, due on CE rear torts Sesnaats. << 
Gemibad 3. / 2.32... AA. Gd. 28.830 47 * Real Estate.. 
, * Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 ** Cash in Banks and Trust Compe: 
* Undivided Surplus................ 4,040,442 11 nies at interest...... +. 2,425,882 34 
* Interest accrued -.......0....02- 02 1,085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annnal.......-.... ..+.-+ 1,095,672 19 
* Premiums in transit, principally. 
for December. ..............% 120,225 28 
; Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
_$, 446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in foree at 
its anniversary in 1875. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January th, 1875. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE. — ned Th the Trustees the membership of this Company ie limited to one hundred thousand 
nsured lives. 

















TRUSTEES. 
Freverick 8. Winston, Henny A. SxyTHE, J. ErxiotT Conprcr, 
Soun V. L. Prurn, Wi. aay E. DopeE, James C. HoLpEN, 
‘B. H. McCurpy, GronrGE.S. Cor, grag C. von Post, : 
Wru6u1mM BETTs, Wuuam M. VERMILYB, Suna Rios! ge 
Soun WaADsWORTRP, Joun E, DEVELIN, eee by 
SamveEt E. SprRoutts, MaRrtTIn BATEs, W. F. ee 
Sanvet M. Cornett, Wu. A. Harnes, }. F. Ravonrorp Stank, : 
Z£vcius Roptnson, Seymour L. HusrTep, FREDERICK H, Cossrr#, 
‘W. Smitn Brown, Oxrver H. PaLmeEr, Lrwts May, 
WICHARD PATRICK, Henry E. Davirs, OLIVER HARR™AH, 1 
Wr4z£41aM H. Pornam, Ricnarp A. McCunpy, Tuomas Dickson, \ 
Samvzt D. Bascocxr, Francis SKIDDY, Henny W. Sura. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. H. C. BARTLETT, .. O. H. PALMER, JOHN M. STUART, 
Vice-President. . Actuary. at Solicitor. Secretary. 
° Isaac L. Kre. M.D., G. 8. Winston, M.D., 
Medical-Braminers, - 





D'S: ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 6,4 
CEIPTS 


22 RE- 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. | D'sttis BIESARESPH oR. Aton 


DICK & TIZGERALD, Pablishers, No. 18 Ann St., N.Y. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. | "Anker GAnweNtns 





In need 
tisements on 110. 
J. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill, 


54,000 Sameera. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect. Manufactory in the 
United States. 











should send for our new Illu od, Cieslate hich. gives 
full information reese all inte impr We tren . 
Now in use. CHARLES ILLAR & iN, Utica, N.Y. 
No other Musical Instrament ever obtéined. the: same LENT’ s Pir, CRES PER 
: cod ft. with a Team, 


© popularity, 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. particulars, send 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. for Girenia re giving descrip- 








Potate 
wees = Bosh ewes fer: — P ] a nh ee r. H e wr a & He 


(P. O, Box 28.) VAN TUY. . Binghamton, ¥ ab a 
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4 THREE NEW POTATOES. 

ALPHA-—from éeven to ten days earlier than any other 
variety in cuitivation—in small quantities only, $3.00 lb. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to this variety the 
past summer by the Royal Hort. Soc. of London. 

SNOW FLAK E—Beautifnl in appearance—superior in 

uality—early —ripening but a few days later than the Early 

very productive. Price:—Per pound, $1; 3 pounds to 
one address, $2, by mail, prepaii. By express or freight, 4 
$8; 1 peck, $5;  bush., $8; 1 bush., $15; 1 barrel, $35. 

EUREK A—a seedling of the Excelsior—crossed with 
the White Peachblow, and pemcece in a remarkable degree 
the combined qualities of these favorite varietics. 

This is a second early vartow, wonderfully productive, an 
excellent keeper, and will, when better known, become a 
general favorite. A Silver Medal was awarded to this and 
other seedlings of Mr. Brownell by the Mass, Hort. Society. 

Price:—Per pound, $1; three pounds to one address, $2, 
by mail, post-paid; by express or freight, 4¢ peck, $3; 1 peck, 
$5; 3s bushel, $8; 1 bushel, $15; 1 barrel, $35. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS vill be divided among the six 
successful competitors, who shall produce the largest quan- 
uy from one pound of either of the above two varieties, 

ov aA EK and EUREKA 250 FOR 

ACH VARIETY subjcct to conditions named in our 

‘otato Catalogue. 

BROWNELT™'S AUTY. — Introduced in the 
spring of 1873. This variety was extensively grown the past 

n, and gave general satisfaction, Its fine ehape, hand- 
some color, extraordina: productiyeness, and superior 
quality, have already established it as one of the best for 
general culture. 

Price :—One pound, 50 cts.: three pounds for $1, by mail 
to one address: by express or freight, 1 peck, $1.50; }. bush- 
el, $2.50 ; 1 bushe!, $4; 1 barrel $8. 

EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—Like the Early 
Rose in appearance and quality, but from seven to ten days 
earlier and much more active. A trial of three years 
fully confirms allof our. previous statements, and we un- 
hesitatingly yee itas the best early variety for gen- 
eral culture in the market. 

Price :—By mail, 
Db ng pom or_fre 
$150; barrel, $9. 

The charges on all Potatoes sent by express or freight to 
be pels by the purchaser 

or 2 full description of the above, with some other de- 
sirable varieties, see our Jllustrated Potuto Catalogue, 
which will be sent free to all applicants. 


Tur Twentieth Annual Edition of our celebrat- 
ed Sced Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flowcr and Kitchen Garden, contains about 
200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beau= 
tifully colored lithograph, is now ready, and will 
be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. An 
edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 


aid, 1 pound, 50 cts.; 3 pounds, $1; 
t 4 peck, $2; 44 bushel, $3; 1 bushel, 


$500 IN PREMIUMS. 
POTATO GROWERS. 





Les. 
TWO NEW TOMATOES. 


THE CONQUEROR. 
Ten days carlicr than any other variety 


known. 

Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the Agriculturist, 
thus describes it : 

“Thad over a dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as well as those accepted as standard 
varieties. All were treated prectecty alike, trom the time of 
sowing to that of fruiting. I think it a moderate statement 
to say that the Conqneror was ten days earlier than any 
other inthe garden. By earliness I do not refer to the ripen- 
ing of a single specimen, for the Conqueror ripened one 
fruit astonishingly early. but I mean that the vines of this 
would afford a good table ~yew. at least ten days before 
those of any other variety. I would also add, that in color, 


shape, and quality, this variety was highly satisfactory. 
Price, 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
asport of the well known Trophy—and its counterpart in 
shape, size, and general appearance, of arich golden yellow 
color, a valuable acquisition. 
25 cts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


NEW SWEET CORN—TRIUMPH. 
(A VALUABLE ACQUISITION.) 


This new and superior variety is the result of ten years of 
careful cultivation and the selection of seed stock, with the 
aim of developing the following points of excellence, which 
are now combined in this variety, viz. : sweetness, earliness— 
it being the earliest of all the lace varieties, and unsurpassed 
tor its richness, sweetness, and delicacy of flavor, produc- 
tiveness, size of ear and white appearance when cooked. It 
has been cultivated as a market variety for several years, 
(though the seed was not offered for sale until last year,) and 
it is highly endorsed by reliable and prominent parties who 
have given it a trial. Nothing can surpass it as a market 
variety. Price, 25 cts. a packet; 5 packets, $1.00. Select 
ears, 50 cts. each. 








BLISS’S CARDENER’S ALMANAC and 
Abridged Catalogue, illustrated, contains upwards of 
100 pages, and embraces a Monthly Calendar of Operations 
and a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Secds, with bricf directions for their culture. 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing two threc- 
cent stamps. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 
P. O. Box 5712. New York City. 





pSor ANS 
R E 3 7 Sim x Wee ot 
1875. aallmary, +e and Reliable. 1875. 
The Amateur and Market mer supplied with 
the best quality of Vegetal e +s ower deeds, and 
every requisite for the Garden and Greenhouse, Our 
seeds are fully tested before sending out by an experienced 
Market Gardener, to insure our customers against loss. 
Dreer’s nm Calendar fer 1875 is now ready, 
and will be mailed free, contains 168 pages of select lists of 
s and Plants, and several new varieties.of valuable 
vegetables, incinding Dreer’s Improved Lima Bean, (see 
urist, Nov. 1874, _Bastian’s Perfection Beets; 
e best and most profitable eties for the Market Gar- 
dener. Hanson w Potatoes, &. 
HENRY A. EER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farmers in the Middle and Southérn States think they can 
not grow onions the first year from the seed ; this ie a mis- 
take ; from my of seed some athe 
weigh a pound the first season as 
letters in my Seed Catal 
directions how to Bleet 
the crop, 


AMES J. H. 2” 


_w 
(==> PURITY OF SEEDS. row importa 
re and True to name, it would be 


reputation the 
rests of our customers 
any ba the best of Seedeasnt | Ponts Our Aindal Catalogue 
ote. for 18%, walled tres tonal on’ fication as 
Ww as any Fosporaibte hanes, and the best quality. 
oe i. BROWN & SOND, Boot & Hort’) Store, 
2 iran St., New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
RE 


Db 
IMPROVED 


Ae 























LIMA BEAN. 
Agriculturist, Nov., 1874. 


Philadelpi¢. 





LANE’S IMPROVED IMPERIAL 
SUGAR BEET. 


I have continued to improve this Beet since it was intro- 
duced to the public, four years ago. This season I am able 
to furnish seed froin Beets superior to any heretofore sent 
out. This Beet will yield more than most varieties of 
Mangold-Wurzel, and contains three per cent more of sugar. 
The best Beet ever raised for feeding cows or young stock. — 
From thirty to forty tons raised to the acre, at a cost of five 
cents per bushel. The cheapness with which they can be 
raised, tle amount of healthy, nutritious food raised to the 
acre, and its great value as food for cattle, sheep and swine, 
makes this the most profitable root to raise. 

Seed furnished at one dollar per pound; sent by express, 
or by mail, postage paid. All orders promptly attended to. 


HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 











LANT’S Almanac, with finely 
Tllustrated Catalozue and Price 
List, for 1875 mailed free to all. 
Every Farmer, Gardener and Nur 
y-man should have one. 


Address PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Best and In America Or 


Cheapest S E E DS Money Refunded. 


Buy direct from the GrowER cheaper than dirt. Can beat 
the world on prices, quality, reliable, fresh Pennine seeds, 
Fee te name. A nice Illustrated Floral and Garden Guide 
ee. Wholesale list for edemen free. : 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, T1l. 

















OR FR. 1875 
To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


Beautifully Illustrated and containing a Magnificent 
COLOR. loge vane Will be mailed to any address 
FREE, on receipt of two 3.cent stamps to pa tage. 

A 6 RO.'s, 


(Established x84o.) “"Wechester: 
Test is Better than Talk. 


CHOICE SEEDS for CRITICAL 
MARKET GARDEN USE. 


Of the seeds offered, I have myself grown nearly 130 varie- 
ties—constituting thore in largest demand, and those most 
difficult to procure of high excellence—upon four separate 
facts, siving kindred sorts such distance that admixture 
was impossible, and throughout the season devoting to tlfem 
constant care and painstaking, that they might in every 
respect be the best. Nothing will so fully convince of their 
value as a critical trial of them by the side of any, and such 
a test I cordially invite. My Flower Seeds, I think, are 
worthy of equal commendation. 

My Garden Manual, besides containing the most complete 
treatise ever published on Hot-Beds, is full of practical hints 
and labor-saving methods learned in many years’ market 
gardening. Sent_for two stamps. . 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


HOT-BED PLANTS 


For garden use, transplanted and hardened, at most reas 
sonable figures. Plant Price-List and Circular, treating at 
length of all transplanted crops, sent free. 

J. B. ROOT, Sced Grower, Rockford, Ht. 


Sauls 


, 

bi ® 
For spring of 1875 will be ready in February, with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 Cts. 5 th 


plain copy to all applicants free. Washington City, D. C. 


Seed Time Cometh! 


Our Flower spe ph itchen Garden Illustrated 
Directory for 1 9 (the twenty-second edition,) with 
supplement of Novelties and Specialties in Seeds and 
other Garden requisites for the season, is now being sent 
to all customers of last season, and will be sent to others 
Free on application, Address 

D. T. CURTIS & CO., 

161 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
Successors to Curtis & Cobb, 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1863.) 
Seeds, Nursery and Greenhouse Stock. 


Perfectly pure and fresh flower and vegetable seeds! 

All seeds sold under a guarantee. Seeds and plants by 
_ cies Bose tet eas nent ee = $1.—10 
ive oming es for $1.—Highlan ar RK = 
berry!! Proved to be the hardiest and most profitar e 
Ited Kkaspberry grown. Very early. Drices, post-paid, per 
doz. $1; per 100, $5.50, Liberal discount for large quantities. 
ann om caters an nwie 

y ce an . Is, Jrey & ° 

Seed Store, 15 & 17 Academy St., Poapuliceree =: 


Seed Potatoes a Specialty. 


VERMONT EARLY ROSE, 


PEERLESS, WHITE PEACH-BLOWS, 
and other varictics, in fine order, selected especialiy for 
planting. Pricesreasonable. Order of 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
No. 1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia. 


























Fo® SALE—‘‘@Ohio Beauty Pota- 
toes.”? One pound, $1.00; three ag $2.00, ost- 
paid, by mail; $20 per bushel. Campbell’s Late Rose Pota- 


toes, $ 00 per arrel. 
D. AUGUSTUS VANDERVEER, Manalapan, N. J. 


Hieving produced the Arlington Tomato 
I am anxious that every one should test its excellence 
by a trial of genwine seed. To that end I will send a good, 











al 
i F D. SMITH, Arlington, 


large paper of. Head-Quarter " seed, raised by myself, post- 
a on receipt of 10 gtd packets, 50 cts , 18 packets, #1. 
47 
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THE BUTMAN SQUASH 





This new American Squash com- 
bines in itself all the excellencies of 
our best squashes, being dry, fine 
grained, and of a delicious flavor, 
peculiarly its own. Packets, con- 
taining seed sufficient to raise a sup- 
ply for a family, 25 cents each; five 
for $1.00. My illustrated catalogue, 


largest variety of vegetable seed to 
be found in any catalogue published 
in the United States, free to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








Send your address, with postage stamp, to 
REEVES & SIMONSON, 
58 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, &c., for 1875, 








Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 
POTTER'S 


EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satifaction given by our 
former introductions gives us con- 
fidence in calling attention to the 
above novelty. Since we intro- 
duced the now famous Concord 
Corn, we have watched with in- 
terest for any improvement that 
pr omised to eclipse that popular 
avorite. We believe the variety 
now offered superior in many re- 


Reendiges 
. (bh ndae 


ness with unexcelled_ sweetness, 
richness of flavor, and durability 
of tenderness, We are confident 
this will prove the greatest acquist- 
tion yet offered. Packa “+ contain- 
ing sufficient for fitty hills, 25 cents. 
For full — of the above 
and other novelties see. AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR's GuIDE to the Flow- 
erand Kitchen Garden, enlarged, 
improved and embellished by a 
magnificent colored plate, and hundreds of engravings, de- 
scriptive of more than three thousand: varieties of choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus, Lillies, &¢., &c., also 
fall directions for eulture. Sent free on rec eipt of two 3 
cent stamps. Address 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass, 


HAWLEY’S 
New Seed Catalogue, 1875, 


of Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield 
Garden and Agricultural Seeds, 


will be published on or about January Ist. My specialty is 
the furnis!iing of Fresh and Reliable Vegetable Seeds of the 

most improv ed sorts, suitable for the use of Market Garden- 
ers, 98 Well as Farmers and others. Particularly 

Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed 

of all the different varieties. Also 

EARLY AND LATE CABBAGE SEED, 
carefully grown from improved selected stock. 


Catalogues, containing a complete List of Choice Vege- 
bey | Saath ais also Garden and Farm Implements, sent free 
0 all applica 
Wholesale aad Retail Agents for Comstock’s Seed-Sower 
and Onion bp Also Allen’s Drills and Weeders. The 
Best in use. nt 
R. D. ° HAWLEY, Hartford, Conn. 


Seeds for 1875. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 John St., New York, 


Will mail to applicants, free of charge, their 
New Catalogues ot 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDS, 
TREE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 

SPRING BULBS, 

’ &e., &e. &c. 

ORIA CARNATION PINK GIVEN AWAY 

asa PREMIUM. GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

$8 per 100; $5 per 50. VERBENAS, 75 cts. 

- doz. ‘Splendid Ti Tilustr rated Catalogue 


ree. Addr 
Flortet Westfield, N. J. 


== 
35 
i= 
35 
= 














specta, combining as it does earli-° 





Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

The subscriber, having over 40 years’ experience in culti- 
vating Flower Seeds, ete., hus made a selection of all the 
most desirable flowers for general cultivation. The list com- 
prises over 250 kinds, and a person selecting from it can ob- 
tain just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expensive 
fane eee at less than aw! the expense—as many on 
the ist are sold b y others at 10c., , 20c., and 5c. per pkg. 

The list will be sent to all who vin for it. 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing. L. I., N. Y. 

Wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 


ER | Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
Fun Spooner’s Boston Market 
SEEDS, 


Vegetable Seeds. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
VEGETABLE well "160 Hiitatrations, maile 
SEEDS, | W: 3. SPOONER, 








free t 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cuphea _hyssopifolia. 


The habit is very dw ompact; color of the small 
jenves, ark ‘ oy green? Sf Moe ark lilac and produced 
in great ’pro! slow i the year ant by beginning even with 
the cutting in the sand-bed. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price—% cts. each ; aa per aos. (See American 
Agricultu 1845, for ar full description of of the above.) 


8t Jan, ae 
Cherry its PPS. BRO. est Chester, Pa. 
UTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 


Suitable for-immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by mail, post-paid. 
Five Splendid Vaytetion, parch r’s choice, 
$1; 12 do., $2. 
r 10 cts., additional, we sen 
MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM. ROSE, 


Our elegant Spring Catalogue for 1875, describing more 
than two hundred finest varieties of Roses, and containing 
full directions for culture, with chapters on Winter Protec- 
tion, Injurious insects, &c., &c., is now ready, and will be 


sent to all who a 
THE. ‘SINGEE & CONARD CO., 


OSE GROWERS 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ROSES. 
SEEDS. “255° 


Send for our {Ihustrated Catalogue of Plants 
and Seeds, free by mail. 
BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & CO., 
144 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AND 
BEDDING PLANTS BY MAIL. 


A list of our popular $1 Collections of Flowering Plants 
for 1875 is now ready for free distribution. Also our De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Fruits. We mail 
plants at any time, cold or hot, with uniform success. 

Ww. F. MASSEY & CO,, 
(Late Massey & Hudson), . 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Ma. 


“ ‘ Terao 9) 
LARCHES,. EVERGREENS, 
Largest Stock in America. 

Both seedling and transplanted trees, All grown from 
seeds On our own grounds, and better and cheaper than im- 
ported stock. 

European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, by 
the ounce, pound or 100 pounds 

Send for Catalogues, 

ROBT, DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Il. 




















12 Choice Month- 
lies sent by mail 
for $1.50, 


25 Choice Varieties 








containing a full history, and the: 








TREES, Etc. 


we omer tor SPRING, °76, s2 szecuany 





large stock of well-grown, thrifty 
Standard and Dw Py Trees. 
fake 
ew rm Trees. 
New nad Kare Plants. 
Smal parcels forwarded by mail 


Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Iltustrated Priced Catalogues sent epaid 
on receipt of stamps, as Sollows: Pr 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10e. 
No. 3 ~Greentousey 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 
caress 


Estabrd 1940. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ——_ N. ¥- 












. aoe 
packed free, baat 100 or less, at.» by ons 
d 100. 1,000 5,000, 
Monarch of the West.......... ..... $1.0 $10.00 
Jucunda or Triomph de Gand 40 1,00 = 6.00 $25.00 
Wilson, Albany, or Kentucky 30 % 300 1250 
Hudson Early, or Champion., 40 1,00 . 6.00 
Charles Downing............. 30 7 2.50 10.00 
Green Prolific, o Pm sperggenee 40 % 3.00 
Brandywine Raspberry............. 7 «250 20.00 
Herstine, or Bounce ep egevcecewvegs 1.00 5.00 40.00 
Wilson Early Blackberry. a .. 80 2.50 20.00 
Kittattinny, or Lawton............. 40 1.50 10.00 40.00 
Colossal Asparagus Roots,,........ 3 350 15.00 


Seed Potatoes, = Beatrice and other Peach Trees, 
Plants, &c., &c, Send for List of low prices to 


JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N: Jersey. 

















FOR FOR 
Peis | ORNAMENT. 
betaine T R E E Ss es gin 
PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
as 
Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 
PLUMS, QUINCES. 

Small Fruits—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, 

Ornamental,.—Weeping and Standard Trees. 

Evergreens, vcry fine. 

Shrubs—f lowering and Variegated leaved. 

Reoses—Moss, Tea, Climbing, and Perpetual. 

Clematis Jackmanni, is perpetual and hardy— 
“lives easy "—grows fast, and flowers the first year. 

12 Sorts Perpetual White Clematis, and 50 new 
varieties of many shades of color, 

Strong plants by mail safely. 

Roses and Shrubs by mail, post-paid, 2s follows: 


6 Choice Roses for.. 1,00'| 138 Choice Roses for...... 00 
6 Varlegated-leaved and F lara ige | a a 
do 


500 Acres of T. e. v * 
Nursery. catalogues a WELY, & BROS, ¥. 


FRUIT AND 


oanancorrat. TREES! 


LARGE STOCK. LOW BATES, 


STAN DARe. Oe . ARES A Rai LTY. 


oon ID & .¥e 
NraGaRa woes otis Te gd eck port, N. ¥ 











Roses, 
to _ Gardener and Florist. 
Address, D. M. FERRY & ce. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 
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“HENDERSON'S 
‘Summer Cabbage. 


We be pend on this ubw Yarlety of Earty Cabbage, feeling 
satisfied that it will rival, if not to some extetit supersede, 
the Wakefield. The merit of this variety consists in its be- 
ing the earlfest of ‘all large cabbages, coming in but a few 
days after the Wakefield. It has also another valuable pe- 
culiarity, of rarely or never bursting open when ripe, so 
that if acrop can not be used at once, it will not spoil, as is 
the case with most of the other early sorts. There is no 
doubt of it becoming a standard variety, either for market 
or private uses, Per Packet, 50 cents. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS AND ROOTS 
for Farmers and Market Gardeners. 
Early rng Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold-frame), $10 

arly York, BV E. winningstedt, and E. Ox-Heart at same ipeee. 


mmer (cold frame plants). $0 per 10 
rt JOualifiower Plants (cdld-frame), $20 per 1,000. 


Rony 
Horse-radish sets, $6 000. 
Asparagus, Col lose, Van Siclen’s; year,old, $8 per 1,000. 


All of the above are now ready Jor shipment. 

Celer: ry lants, of all varieties, contracted for in quantities 
at spec ‘dl rates, delivered in July. 
Purchaser. 


8 to theamount of $85 wore 5 snore ah ‘ager Plants 
will be sent our work on Mar * Gardening 


a =s Profit,” x oe price of the te is "S190. To such as 
te pan iat Ue, ue will be sent in additional plants. 


Lecdenclersonre, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


FOR 


Plorists,and Market Gardeners at 
West ratés—mionthly wholesale Lists of 
Which, mailed frée on application. 


LaaHinelersindes 


$5 Cortlandt Street, 
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ORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Ww A, COVERT & CO., Produce 
tr Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Street, 

me Qutck sales and prompt returns.” (2 Send 
a taress pesky s-current and Marking Plate.2g 








Gbile 
eA SEEDS 
“FLOWER SEEDS 


of the finest varieties. 


Vegetable Seeds 


from the purest stocks. 


Field Seeds and Seeds for Root Crops, 
Seeds for Market Gardeners a Specialty. 


Our new Seed Catalogue, with a revised and enlarged List 
of Novelties and Specialties, is ready for distribution, 
and will be sent to all who apply, enclosing stamp for postage. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


Improved Agricultural Implements, Fertilizers, etc., etc. 


WHICH YOU CAN 





UPON 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 
9 John St. 


to 12 CORTLANDT ST, NEW YORK. 


Send for their ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, free, of VECETABLE AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, that never fail. 


DEPEND. 

















MAPES’ 
Prepared Fish Guano, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE GROWING OF 
Cabbages, Beets, Carrots, & Early Vegetables, 
THE MOST SOLUBLE AND QUICKLY ACTING 

7 beef age YET PREPARED. 
Analysis made by Dr. I. Walz, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1874, of 
Sample from cargo a "Albert Mason; 
AYMAN es. cchhibeosececves sss esas +00 wéseees> 6.11 
Decomposed Phosphate. ........ ..cceseccesceccces 18. 
Insoluble Phosphate... ............-.ceceeecaseeeee: 
SOLUBILITY .OF THIS SAMPLE: 
Soluble in cold bye PEE ter TAegeiets sodenp.... 13.52 
* Citrate of Ammonia, sp. g 
Organic Animal 


17. 
ate rad insoluble 4, sola water or - 


CHRALE OF AtmMGMIRss. 545 ches sicBhen es. >+-.-----...... AL 
Tndggente brava insoluble in cold water or Citrate 
PMNIGOMI GE. DET 6s 8S kA nope caw's ws'toceeeees 8.77 
Inory nic Matter, eye in Hydro- 
chiloric Acid (sand, etc.)....... 2.20 160.00 


I Eotimated CASH SeeERCLAL VALUE ae ton of 


Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano (potash not ine — 
x. 3 | nape: $52.10 
The universal success that has attended the use of fish 
guano, (ser: Ups ”) especially amon the TRUCK GROWERS 
and FARMERS located in the vicinity. of i's production has 
led toademand for a PrREPaRED Fish Guano, of suitable 
condition for tansportation and general use, and free from 
the bulkiness, dampness, (frequently nearly forty per cent 
water,) offensive and objectionable features of crude fish 
Scrap. 
Price per ton, in bags (180 lbs.,) delivered at 
New York, $45.00. 
Send for pamphlet to 
CHARLES V. MAPES, 160 Front St., N. Y. 


CROTON GRAPE. 


Two fine 2-year old vines for one dollar, sent post-paid on 

receipt of price. S. W. UNDERHILL, Croton Landing, N. Y. 
FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 

80 Varieties of choice Annuals, $1,00; 13 Varieties, 50 cts. - 
This collection contains the choicest English Pensies, German 
Asters, Stocks, Pinks, Double Hollyhocks, Verbenas, Double 
Portulaca, and is every way worthy of confidence, Each 
packet contains a mixture of. its — and a great \lisplay 
can be made at a small cost. Sent cee te aid. 

STAR lintonville, Conn. 








KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: ga We will onl by mail, post-paid, safe 
carriage guaranteed, 


18 Flowering Plants 


8 Grape-Vines 


5 Varieties Strawberries 


FOR $1.10. FOR $1.10. FOR $/.10. 
2 Verben: 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 Concord, 
2 c soley : scream 7 Marta, 33 Bucs We wae 99 Wiiso i 
OF 4 . 9 
Hclhotrdpe 1 Tube Tos e i Creveling ng, 12 Chas. Downing, 12 Lennings White. 
yeramium onthly Rose, togers’ Hybrids, V 
1 Gladiolus, 1 Petunia, ITi 
1 aly in s 2 Basket Plants, All one year old extra 4 arieties Rasphe es 





With directions for growing. 


vines. 


CUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 


FO R $1.10. 
6 Nao: 3 Clarke, 
6 Philadelphia, 3 Hornet. 





(2 Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, Mevipewne full directions for cultivation, will be sent to all who 
send addres 


GRIMES & MEYER, 











SHEDS. 


Send 10cts. for our CATALOGUE of FLOWER 
and VEGETABLE SEEDS for 1875. Beautifully 


d. Adare 8S 
a BAGG & BATCHELDER 
Springfield, 


4 
Gospel Singer. 
BY 
PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
The Singing _ for all Sabbath Schools. 
UST ISSUED. 
Sample copy, by mil, 36 cts, 


922 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





$30 per 100 caplet, 





Lee & Walker. 


BOX 115, Pr 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


THE NEW POTATO. 
Thorburn’s Early 


PARAGON. 


A seedling of the “ Early Rose” fertilized with the pollen 
of the white “ Peach Blow,” ripening with the former, and 
combin.ng more superior qualities in a higher degree than 
any other Early Potato now in use. 

Three pound packages by mail, post-paid, $1.80. Price per 
bushel or barrel as per catalogue. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
15 John Street, New York, 


CHEAP SBHHDS we Worthless. 


Buy directly of the Grower, and get good stock. 


SENDFOR NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1875, 


ouR 
FREE to any address. GEO. 8S. HASKELL & 


CO., Seed Farmers, Rockford, Hlinois. 
selected stock b 


CHOICE SEEDS tious grower always 


ar: Try mine. See advertisement * Rest is better than 
en ” on p: page 10 10, 
ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 



















carefully grown from 


acau- 





* ale MAKER’S FRIEND 


More Agents 
wanted to can- 
vass forthe sale 
= of 3 Pat- 

= uae GATVAN- 
D METALLIC 
EUREKA SAP Spours sand BOCKET 
HANGERS. Samples, Circulars and 
yg sent } post-paid on | on rec’t Of 20c, 
C. POST, Man’f & Pat’e, Burlington, Vt, 
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MAPES’ 
DISSOLVED BONE. 


COMPOSED OF ONLY 2 
Pure Bone Black, Dissolved in Sulphuric Acid, 
forming the highest grade Superphosphate 
that can be made from Bone. : 

Analysis made October, 1874, by DR. I. WALZ. 
Moisture 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid... 
= Decomposed Phosphate.... 
Insoluble Phosphoric Acid... 
=Undecomposed Phosphate........ssccseceeees 1.92 ; 
Guaranteed Standard, on Dry Basis, Soluble Phosphoric 

Acid 15 per cent. 

This preparation is recommended for use in “ ComPosts oa 
and for mixing with Peruvian Guano, Stable Manure, Fish 
Guano, and other ammoniacal material. Price per ton 

acked in barrels (no charge for packages) deliveredat New 

ork, $45 per ton. 


PLAIN SUPER PHOSPHATE 
(or “ Acid Phosphate,”’) 


A Cheap Substitute for Dissolved Bone. 


The base of this Super —— being South Carolina 
Rock, instead of Bone, it can be afforded at a price sufli- 
ciently low to successfully compete with the cost of import- 
ing a similar article from ENGLAND. (12¢e. currency per 
Ib. for Soluble Phosphoric Acid. See Report of the “ Bussey 
Institution,” 1874, page 170) 


Aualysis by DR. I. WALZ, New York, Oct. 1874. 






MOMEUIFC........500snssencesentd0nsschghdeccctsdevesedsengees 4.26 
Soluble and Precipitated Phos. ACid.............+0s-ee008 11.88 
=Decomposed Phosphate... 

Insoluble Phos. Acid......... 6.69 





=Undecomposed Phosphate 
Price on the basis of ten per cent. 


SOLUBLE AND PRECIPITATED PHOSPHORIC ACID 

er ton in barrels (no charge for packages) delivercd a 

ew York, $30. Liberal discount on purchases of ten tons 
andover. Send for pamphlet to 


CHARLES V. MAPES, 
160 Front St., N. W. 


D. W. KOLBE, 


Surgical Instrument 
Maker to the University 
of Pennsylvania, 


y 15 South 9th St, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


wu 
3 Has always on hand 
: Dr. McClure’s Ecra- 


seur for Castrating 

















Horses without loss of 
blood. 

Directions how to use 
it will be furnished with 
each Instrument. 

See Dr. McClure’s work 
on Horses and Cattle. 


HIN 











APPARATUS 


5 


Chapman’s. Best Fork and Conveyor in 
use. Unlosds and carries Hay, Grains, &c.. over deep 
mows, into sheds, barns, &c. Saves labor, time,money. 
Sent on trial. Circularssent. Agents wanted. 

G, B. Weeks & Co., Syracuse, N. Y- 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets—Stands—Brackets— 
Crosses—Settees—Chairs. 


Pot Stands, our new design, 
for % gallon and 1, 2, and 4 gallon 
pots. Just the thing for 
Porticos, Lawns, and Cem- 
cteries. 

ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. 


PECK & SKILTON, 


Westville, Conn. 


N.B. Red Cedar Labels. 


See February Agricuiturist, page 43, 





ne 2 


MAPES’ 


NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
A Complete Fertilizer for all Crops. 


MANUFACTURED From 
ANIMAL MATTER (Bone, Flesh), Sulphuric 
Acid, and Potash Salts. 
Analysis of Samples taken by the State Inspector, from 
cargoes sch. Albert Mason and sch, S. V. U. Simmons, made 
at Charleston. S. C., Jan., 1873. 


Bone Phosphate, dissolved. ............ 16.96 per cent. 
“ ° PONCE sans cccitecensss 3.47 4 
# ~ available........... 20.43 - 
Be a re ee 3.06. 
Signed, Dr. C. U. SHEPARD, JR. 





Analysis of Samples taken by the State Inspector ( Georgia} 
from sch. May Morn, (3000 bags), Dec. 22, 18:1. 





Bone Phosphate, available.......... ++ 9.940 
AMMODIS. 02. Ay ac cbicee. sicderaideee seen desce 3.199 
Signed, 8S. A, GOLDSCHMIDT. 





Awarded Silver Medal (only three given in several hun- 
dred prizes), by New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Oc- 
tober, 1874, Professor Geo. H. Cook ,(New Jersey State 
Chemist and Geologist, and State Inspector of Fertilizers) 
Chairman of Committee on Fertilizers. . 


Price reduced to $50 per {in bags | (200 Ibs.) 
Ton (2000 Ibs.) packed {in barrels (250 lbs.) 
Send for pamphlet, containing let@:rs from fruit and truck 
growers, farmers, etc. %. 
CHARLES V. MAPES, 160 Front st., N. Y. 
Or, ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 876 Broadway, 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 31 Barclay st., 
R. C. REEVES, 185 & 187 Water st. 


Carr & Hobson 


Offer the best and most comprehensive line of thor- 
oughly-built modern Agricultural Implements in the mar- 
ket. Our GANG PLOW, “The Voicano,” is a machinc 

large farmer, while our combined Level-Land and 
wivel Plow, The Turtle Harrow, Subsoil Plow 
Horse-Hoes, Seed-Dril!: 





3, etc., are famous everywhere. Call 
and examine our goods, befor bi your Spring Supplies, 
or write us what youneed. 56 Bee’ -st., New York. 


‘“*ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
Tuomas T; TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TasKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON W , New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 
and rubber coated, Boiler Tubes. Oii Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools, Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 
Sugar Machinery, &c. 


Ww Id call special attention t r Patent 
© woWulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 


a a Free ¢ ropelled, = 
ing the use of —— 


State your weight and send stam 
forillustrated catalogue of dif- 
ferent styles and 








prices. 


S. A. SMITH, 


Please mention No. 82 Platt St., 














this paper. N. Y. City. 
WW. gy ee & CO., 
BEDs. 


A su ofField, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
manrep Frese. Send for Price List. _ 


Comstock’s Seeder, Hand Cultivator, 


__ Weeder, Strawberry Vine Cutter, Shovel and Mole Plows, 






W. H. BANKS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, 
34.&36 8, Canal St., cor. Washington, CHICAGO. 


GALE’S HAY, STRAW & STALK CUTTERS, 


for hand or horse-power—are much lower in price, cut 
faster, easier, and are more durable than any other. Also 
the best and pane gee Turnip and Carrot Cutter. Don’t pay 
till you have tried them on Wer farm and like them. Cir- 
culars free. WARREN G 





Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


COWS 


of the Black and White Spotted Breed of North Holland, 
celebrated for their abundant milk, and now frequently im- 

orted into the U.S., may be ordered by L. W. MORRIS, 
{orris’ European Express, 50 Broadway, N. Y., Estab’d 1858, 


MS EN "4 “ U0 a 
ena ae it Rx BACH -Uneaneied for Earli 
L, C. AMSDEN, Carthage, Mo. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 

















THREAD for your MACHINE. 





coi a great variety Y Tems, including many 
good T. Suggestions ww we into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 87. 

*‘ Astonished.°’—One of our good adver- 
tisers wrote February 9, expressing surprise (yratifying 
of course) at the number of intelligent letters already re- 
ceived at that date, from a brief advertisement in the 
February American Agriculturist, these letters coming 
from an area with a constant widening diameter, which 
had up to that date extended away to Kansas. We sus- 
pect they are stil! more surprised by this time, especially 
if their experience is like that of another of our advertis- 
ers whio offered a pamphlet to such as desired to send for 
it. His advertisement was ordered for two months, and an 
edition of 500 of the pamphlets were printed at a cost in-. 
cluding postage of 10 cents cach. Before the second inser- 
tion, he wrote, post-haste, to “* stop that advertisement ; it 
will break me; over 13,000 pamphlets have already been 
called for, and ‘still they come.’”” He was “astonished,” 
but we were not. The fact is, this journal reaches the 
great mass, tens of thousands upon tens of thousands, of 
the wide-awake intelligent people, farmers, and almost 
all other classes throughout our own country, and in 
other lands, And as they learn of our rules shutting out 
humbugs, medicines, unreliable dealers, etc., they pat- 
ronize our advertisers frecly and with confidence. We 
know there is no other advertising medium in the world 
more valuable. Our old and large advertisers who have 
used this journal for many years all say so, and it stands 
to reason that it should be so. The select and reliable 
character of the advertisements, their neat printing on 
small pages where they are readily seen, and. the long 
time each papcr is before the readers for study and refer- 
ence, are all useful to the advertiser. 





Metallic Butter Pail.—“L. W. P.”, 
Marshfield, Vt. Butter for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries should be packed in tin-pails, with water tight cov- 
ers. The brine does not corrode the tin, and the expe- 
rience so far with these packages is favorable. There 
are many important points in favor of metallic packages, 
such as cheapness, cleanliness, freedom from loss of 
weight, and loss of quality in transit and storage. Theo 
Metallic Butter Package Co., 150 Chambers St., New 
York, are now making a tin-pail with close fitting wood- 
en cover, and weighing only 5 Ibs., which seems to be 
what is wanted by dairymen. 


Catalogues Received, 
——._ 


The following are the catalogues received up to Feb. 
15th. Others will be found noticed in January. The 
enumeration is in alphabetical order, and it is not in- 
tended to give one undue prominence over others: 


SEEDSMEN. ‘ 

Unless specially mentioned, the catalogues offer both 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

R. H. Auten & Co., 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. Gen- 
eral stock, with special attention to grass and grain seeds. 

B. K. Buss & Sons, 34 Barclay st., N.Y. An illus- 
trated treatise of nearly 200 pages, rather than a catalogue. 

Bace & BatcHE per, at Springfield, Mass., offer vege 
table and flower seeds. : 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 876 Broadway, N.Y., has twoneat 
catalogues, giving vegetables and flowers separately. ; 

Briees & Bros., Rochester, N. Y. Whether we con- 
sider its size or elaborate character, this is certainly a 
wonderful catalogue. It offers many novelties, 

CuasE Bros. & Woopwarp, Rochester, N. Y., a beau- 
tiful and highly illustrated catalogue of seeds, fruits, etc., 
many of which are of their own raising. 4 

Cote & Broruer, Pella, Iowa, raise seeds and offer 
chromos to purchasers, 

D. T. Curtis & Co., Boston, Mass., have three cata- 
logues, vegetables, flowers, and novelties, 

Henry A. DreEn’s catalogue is in the form of Dreer’s 
Garden Calendar, and very full. 

JamMES FLEminea, 67 Nassau st., N. Y., offers, besides 
seeds, various implements and garden appliances. 

J. A. Foote, Terre Haute, Ind. A well selected as- 
sortment. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marblehcad,; Mass., is best known 
for his vegetables, but he has flowers also—and squashes, 

James R, V. Hawkins, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y., has 
also several new potatoes not generally known. 

R. D. Hawuey, Hartford, Conn., besides engravings of 
vegetables and implements, gives one of the new State 
House, 








Peter Henverson & Co., 35 Cortlandt st., N. Y., give 
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fine colored plates of Sowers amacap of the new Early 


Summer Cabbage. 

Hovey & cna a , one of the oldest houses, 
but keeps pa 

A. Ho Ti, has bulbs and plants 





as well as ‘9 

Davip possenib © & ‘Bon, "eatndctphie, Pa., add to 
the catalogue of their well known seeds, a useful Rural 
Register and Almanac. 

G. A. Law, Roslindale, near Boston, Mass. Also bulbs 
and vegetable p'ants. — 

Joun F. OrwEt1, St. Mary’s, Ont., Canada, is a market 
gardener, who now puts out his first catalogue of sceds. 
A very creditable attempt. 

Piant Seep Company, St. Louis, Mo., send a large and 
elegant catalogue, and a smaller one in the form of an 
Almanac. 

Perry & Rostnson, Syracuse, N. Y., offer premiums 
for the best plants raised from their seeds. 

Joun Sav, Washington, D. C., has, as his catalogue 
shows, 2 seed store, besides his nursery and florists’ es- 
tablishment. 

R. H. Suumway, Rockford, IIl., 
Iustrated Garden Guide... 

Wx. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass., sends a Gardening 
Guide ; full, neat, and instructive. 

J. M. Tuorsven & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. City, send 
four neat catalogues, vegetable, flower, and tree seeds, 
a wholesale trade list, and all full of the best. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., calls his catalogue a 
Floral Gnide; he says that it is so good that the post- 
Office clerks or some one else steal it, that is why people 
complain of not getting it—He has a German edition. 

Wasusurnx & Co., Boston, Mass., in their Cultivator’s 
Guide offer all the ‘‘ Boston notions.” 

H. Younes, York, Pa., has flower and vegetable seeds, 
as well as plants of various kinds. 


NURSERYMEN. 

Some of these are also largely engaged in flower grow- 
ing—where this is the case, it is mentioned, as is any 
specialty. 

S. W. Apams, Springficld, Mass., also young evergreens. 

P. J. Benckmans, Augusta, Ga. Peaches a specialty. 
Also flowers. 

Cuas.: BLack, Hightstown, N. J. Peaches in large 
quantities. 

Bronson, Horpkrms, & Co., Geneva, N. Y., send their 
wholesale trade list. 

A, Brrant, .Jr.; Princeton, Ill., has a fall assortment 
of fruit and forest trees. 

Rozgt. Doveias & Sons, Waukegan, Ill., evergreen and 
ether forest tree seedlings are offered by the million. 

Beng. A. Exuiorr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., offer fruit 
and ornamental trees. 

Extwancer & Barry, Rochester, N.Y. The extent 


sends his Annual II- 


of this establishment is shown by its catalogues, of which. 


we have four, covering fruit, ornamental, green-house and 
every other department. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., also green-house 
plants. 

C. L. Hoae, Lockport, N. Y. Grapevines and straw- 
berries. 

Hoopes Brotuer & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa., include 
ornamental plants. 

T. S. Husparp, Fredonia, N. Y., specially grapes. 

T. C. MaxweE.t. & Bros., Geneva, N. Y., have a very 
fll catalogue, including many new and rare ornamental 
trees. They make a specialty of the finer kinds of clematis. 

Tuomas Mrenan, Germantown, Pa., specially hedge 
and ornamental plants, tree seeds, greenhouse. 

Orto & Acurtts, Wesfcliester, Pa. Also large quanti- 
ties of seedling and other small stock. 

8S. B. Parsons & Sons, Finshing, N. Y., specialties, 
evergreens, camellias, rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Ranpotrn Peters, Wilmington, Del. Peaches a spec- 
ialty. 

Ricnarpson & Vain, Geneva, N.Y. A wholesale list 
with some very low prices. — 

Joux Savt, Washington, D.C. Also greenhouse plants. 

J. H. Smuerson, Knox Nurseries, Vincennes, Ind. 
Wholesale list of fruit and ornamental trees. 

Srornrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O. Seedling 
chestnut trees a specialty—also florists’ plants. 

E. Ware Syivester, Lyons, N. Y. Peppermint-roots 
also. 


N. M. Tuompson, St. Francis, Wis. Evergreen and 
deci‘luous tree seedlings. 
FLORISTS. 
Many of the nurserymen are also florists; see the cata- 
Jogues enumerated above. 


Betitevve Nursery Co., H. E. Chitty, Sup’t., Pater- 
son, N.J. Some fine novelties. 
: D. H. Brown & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. Also 






plants. 
& Coxarp Co., West Grove, Pa. Roses a 
, Colnmbus, O. A very full list. 





PETER HenpDERsON, 35 Cortlandt st., N. Y., and Jersey 
City Hights, N. J. Amply illustrated—unusually fine 
colored plate of roses. 

Lone Broruens, Buffalo, N. Y., have a plant catalogue, 
besides a useful little work, the Home Florist. 

W. F. Massey & Co., Chestertown, Md. Their dollar 
collections afford plants very cheap. 

Tyra MontGomeErY, Mattoon, Ill. 
and very full. 

Henry 8. Rupp, Shiremanstown, Cumberland Co., Pa. 
A special catalogue of piants sent by mail. 

GrorGE SucH, South Amboy, N. J. The wonderfal 
rare plant catalogue of Mr. S. was noticed some months 
ago. This contains mainly bedding plantsand gladiolus. 

E. Y. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. A fine rose-list 
with many novelties. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

The seed dealers generally keep garden implements of 
all kinds, and some have those for farm work. 

BraMuHa.i & Co., 128 Chambers st., N. Y., manufacture 
children’s carriages, wagons, and sleds, of all kinds in 
great variety. 

A. E. Cooper, Cooper’s Plains, N. Y. Balcony and 
other strong and elegant chairs. 

Wm. Curt, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Stock of various 
kinds. Pekin Ducks and Bronze Turkeys a specialty. 

JosrepH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., 
offers, among other things, the much talked of Essex 
pigs, and the prodnctive and popular Late Rose potatoes. 

figgaNum MANUFACTURING Co., at Higganum, 
Conn., publish a New England Almanac, from which 
their own manufactures are not omitted. 

N.Y. Knrrrmve Macutne Co., 689 Broadway. Various 
styles of Bickford knitting machines. 

ScHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL Works, at Schenectady, 
N. Y., are carried on by G. Westinghouse & Co., for the 
manufacture of various farm machines and implements, 


EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

‘Witi1am Butz, London, 8S. W., (Eng.). 
tuberous-rooted plants—an immense list. 

Waitt, Burnett, Hueetmns & Co., London, Eng., 
have also a house in Havre, France. They are among 
the heaviest wholesale seed dealers abroad. 

J. B. GuttxioT, Fits, Lyons, France. This is one of the 
great rose houses of the world, and their stock immense. 

Louis Leroy, Angers, France. Pabst & Esch, N. Y., 
agents. Wholesale catalogue. 

JosEPH ScHwarTz, Lyons, France. New roses. 

Vitmorm, Anprizux & Co., Paris, France, Pabst & 
Esch, No. 11 Murray St., N. Y., agents, send their whole- 
sale list of seeds of all kinds, and a wonderfully com- 
prehensive document it is. 

J. C. Scumipr, Erfurt, Germany. Dried and preserved, 
as well as living greenhouse plants. 


A special rose list 


Bulbs and 
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American Dairymen’s Convene 
tion.—The tenth annual meeting of this Association 
began at Uticaon January 12th. Delegates from New 
England, Ohio, Pennsylvania, several of the Western 
States, and Canada, were present. Several papers were 
read, and discussions held upon the subjects treated in 
them. The most noticable points brought out were that 
poor milk is caused by poor feed ; corn-meal is not, on 
the whole, a satisfactory feed fer milch cows, and must 
be fed with great caution; bad milk makes bad butter 
and cheese; too much acid in the curd makes poor and 
crumbly cheese; it is not the most cream that makes the 
most butter, some creams yield three times as much but- 
ter as others; dairy practice can not be regulated by 
guess-work ; the coming butter-package is a tin one that 
shall cost very little, and will not be returned; the lower 
qualities of butter are the most difficult of sale, and drag 
down the whole market with them ; the best qualities of 
butter never stay in the market unsold ; the steadily im- 
proving quality of American cheese is extending the de- 
mand for it in European markets, no poor dairy products 
are wanted anywhere. Gencrally the proceedings were 
interesting and instructive. That portion relating to the 
manufacture of checse out, of.skim-milk,@nd a prepara- 
tion of tallow known as dleo-margarine, can hardly be 
called instructive, unless it be to the unhappyconsumers 
of the cheese and so-called butter. who may thereby be 
warned against using any abominable adulteration of this 
kind. It is very strange that a dairymen’s association 
should quietly listen to an endorsement by any of its 
officers and leaders of a method of adulteration, which 
can only have the effect of casting doubt upon the char- 
acter of their products, and of tending to diminish the 
popular demand for one of the most valuable articles of 
food. Tallow, by whatever name it be called, can never 
become a dairy product. 

A Flower Garden, and no Manure. 
—‘*M. N. R.,” writes. from Vermont: “I want a flower 
garden. No mannre of any kind to be had. Can I use 
the commercial fertilizers? If so, what kind is the 





best ? ’’—In such a case we should use fine bone, or some 
of the manures made with dried blood, several of which 
are advertised. If the garden is not a large one, there 
should be no difficulty in making during the coming 
season, all the manure that will be needed for another 
year. In some place out of sight, make a pit 2or3 feet 
deep, and of convenient size. Begin in spring, and 
gather all the leaves you can find after the snow is off; put 
these into the pit, add every bit of sod from trimmings 
of paths, or what can be had from the road-side; throw 
in al] weeds that have not gone to seed, and all the refuse 
vegetable mattcr of the place, and if you have a vegetable 
garden too, there will bea plenty. Keep all this moist 
with chamber-slops ; if it gives off a bad smell, throw 
on a coating of dry carth. Put here all waste vegetable 
and animal stuff that will decay ; let some one look out 
for the manure dropped in the road by passing animals, 
or, if you live on a paved street, sweep the portion in 
front of your place once a week, and take the sweepings 
as pay. If there are woods near by, hire some one to 
bring a load or two of the earth, provided it looks rich. 
Save all twigs, brush, and whatever will not readily 
decay, burn, and preserve the ashes. See if any neighbor 
throws away the sweepings of his hen-house or pigeon 
loft, and get that or buy it if for sale. It must be a 
strange place, if, with a little attention tothe matter, 
you can not get together all the manure you will need. 





Mandarin Ducks.—Upon the Annual 
‘Show Bill,’ which is sent to canvassers for the Agri- 
culturist, there is among the engravings a pair of Manda- 
rin Ducks, which have attracted much attention, and we 
are daily in réceipt of letters asking where the birds or 
their eggs may be had. The engraving was made two or 
three years ago, of a pair of ducks in the possession of a 
private gentleman, who kept them for the great beauty 
of their plumage. The birds are very small, and they 
can only be regarded as ornamental water fowls. If any 
have eggs for sale, they will do well to advertise, as the 
enquiries are very numerous, 

Rubber Shoes for Horses.—‘ J. J. 
A.,’’ Cumberland Co., N. J. The rubber shoes for horses 
you wish for working upon salt meadows, may be pro- 
cured of C. M. Moseman & Bro., 114 Chambers St., New 
York. These shoes are valuable for many purposes ; for 
tender feet ; for corns; in mowing lawns, the surfaces 
of which should not be marked by the horse shoes; for 
quarter crack ; contracted hoofs; interfering; and in 
breaking colts. 

0 rm 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 


FEEDING WHEAT TO Strock.— ‘“‘G. B.,”’ Nebraska, 
writes that in his section ‘‘all the farmers are feeding 
wheat, and generally with very indifferent results. I have 
done better than some others, as I made a cutting-box, 
and feed chopped food entirely.” 

WHEAT vs. Bran. — The same correspondent asks, 
‘‘which would be the better economy, to exchange a 
bushel of wheat for 20 ]bs. of bran and 40 Ibs. of shorta, 
or to have it chopped, and give one-eighth toll. Ican do 
either, but do not know how to decide.”—I feel sure 
that 60 lbs. of wheat are worth more than 60 Ibs. of bran 
and shorts. As to paying one-eight for grinding the 
wheat, [am not so certain. If I had the wheat in the 
sheaves, I would neither thrash it or grind it. I would 
run the sheaves through a feed-cutter, and feed the whole 
together, We frequently do this with oats. The wheat, 
straw, and chaff would then be all mixed up together, 
and the cows, horses, and sheep, if fed judiciously, would 
digest the wheat. 

FEEDING JupiciousLy.—The Deacon, who happened 
in while I was answering this letter, asked, ‘what 
do you mean by feeding judiciously ?*°—That depends. 
In this case I meant giving the horses and cows no 
more at a time than they would eat up clean, without 
stopping to ‘‘mouth it over,” and pick out the grain. 
The point is to make them eat grain and straw together. 
I would far rather feed horses and cows whole grain 
mixed with straw or hay, than to feed them meal alone. 
The chief advantage in feeding meal, is that it can be so 
mixed with cut feed, that the animals can not separate 
the meal from the straw and hay. 

Feepine Pies.—* Would you,” asks a correspondent 
at Huntington, Ind., “feed spring pigs that are to be 
slaughtered in November, all the food they will eat all 
the time, or would you just fecd them enough to keep 
them in good growing order? ’’—I would give them all 
they would eat and digest. If they are getting too fat, 
reduce the quality of their food, but let them have all 
they want of something. In other words, I would let 
them have the run of a good pasture, and give them corn 
and slops enough to keep them growing as rapidly aa 
possible. If they seem to be getting too fat, case up a 
little on the corn, but let them have all the slops or grass 
or clover they will eat. 
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CompostTion or Corn Coss.—An old friend in Cana- 
da asks me to inform him “of what elements a corn cob 
consists ?”*—Of precisely the same elements as sawdust. 
In fact, when you come to elements, all plants and ani- 
mals are pretty much the samething. In this sense there 
is no difference between a stick of celery and a burdock, 
or a Canada thistle. Woody fibre, and starch, and sugar, 
are composed of the same elements. But we need not 
say that there is a vast difference in their nutritive value. 
A green corn cob, when it is full of the juices which are 
afterwards organized into grain, is a very different thing 
from the dry corn cob of the ripened ear. When the 
latter is ground fine, I presume a half starved sheep or 
cow can digest more or less of its woody fibre. But I 
doubt very much wheter there is nutriment enough in 
the cob to pay for the grinding. 


Corn vs. CLOVER FoR Pies.—‘“ J.C. C.,” of Indiana, 
writes, “Yeu recommended letting pigs run on clover 
pasture insummer. I have good land to produce corn. 
It averages one year with another 60 bushels per acre. 
The same land will bring a very heavy crop of clover. It 
costs me about 10 cts. a bushel, to raise and put the corn 
in the crib. Now which is worth the most to the pigs, 
deducting expenses, the corn or the clover?’’—The two 
together are cheaper than either alone. But can you 
raise corn and put it in the crib for 10 cents a bushel. It 
costs me more than that to put it in the crib, after it is 
raised and cut up. 

BucKWHEAT FOR MANURE.—Dr. Harlan, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, writes me that on the 14th of last July, he 
had one bushel of buckwheat sowed on one-third of an 
acre of old potato ground, which had been manured 
with mineral manure for the potatoes. On the 3rd of 
September the buckwheat was in full bloom, and stood 
about four feet high. A square foot of it carefully cut, 
weighed 14 lbs. or 27 tons per acre, produced in 51 days 
ata cost of about 9 cents per ton. While the crop was 
growing, half a bushel of winter wheat was sown on the 
third acre. The crop was then cut with a mowing ma- 
chine. Why not have plowed the crop under? “ Be- 
cause,” says Dr. H., ‘‘‘one inch of straw,’ according to 
John Johnson, ‘ put on after sowing the wheat, would 
save it from the winds and frosts of winter,’ and he also 
says, ‘one load of manure on top, is worth two plowed 
under.’ And do not the English farmers tell us that 
wheat should be sown on solid ground. Hence the rea- 
son of their heavy steam presser, used to consolidate the 
earth before seeding.’”’—All this is very well, and I shall 
be glad to hear the result. Still I doubt if the plan will 
usually be a good one. The growth of the buckwheat 
must extract an immense amount of water from the soil, 
and leave the land so dry that the wheat would often fail 
to germinate until late in the fall. 

WueEN po You Sow PrastEr ?—Usually in the winter, 
or while the ground is frozen in the spring. I do not 
suppose that this is the best time, but I like to draw the 
plaster while the roads are good, and I have no conveni- 
ent place to stow it away, and so we sowit from the 
wagon at once. We puta boy to drive, and one man on 
each side the wagon, and another behind to scatter the 
plaster as far as they can throw it. We pnt on two 
bushels per acre, more or less. We are not particular, as 
plaster ischeap. This winter we are sowing it on all 
the clover, and on the fall-plowed fields where barley is 
to be sown in the spring. 

MANGELS AND CaRRoTs oN Swamp Lanp.—Mr. F. 
Malcolm, of Ontario, has some swamp land which he 
sowed last year to mangel warzel and white Belgian car- 
rots. ‘“‘The mangels came up badly,” he says, “and 
what did come grew very fcebly for a good while. Later 
in the season the tops grew very fast, but the roots were 
miserable. The carrots yielded a very good crop.”—As 
a rule, I think the best mangels are grown on rather 
heavy, well-worked and richly manured upland. The 
roots are certainly more nutritious on such land than 
those grown on low, swampy, or alluvial soils. 

NorRTHERN Spy Appies.—‘‘'S, £. S.,"" Orwell, Vt., 
raised 6 Northern Spy apples the past year that weighed 
5lbs.6 oz. That willdo. He wants me to tell him all 
about my orchard. There is nothing to tell. The only 
way to raise choice apples, like the Northern Spy, is to 
plant the trees on thoroughly drained land. Make and 


keep the soil rich, prune properly, keep the bark clean . 


by washing the trunks and large limbs with lye or car- 
bolic soap suds, and, last but not least, thin out the fruit 
when the trees are overloaded. My own orchard is in 
grass, and I keep the land rich by top-dressing with ma- 
nure, ashes, lime, plaster, or any thing which ‘comes 
handy,” and eating the grass close all the time with sheep. 
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Vermont Dairymen’s Association, 
—The sixth winter meeting of this Association becan at 
Montpelier, on the 20th of January. The Hon. E. D. 
Mason, of Richmond, Vt., delivered the opening address, 
in which he stated that the improvement in the quality 
of Vermont dairy products, which had resulted from the 





association of the dairymen, had benefited the State 
more than any other one thing. Papers were read upon 
the value of checse as food, and upon cooking food for 
stock, in which no new ideas were developed. Prof. L. 
B. Arnold, of Rochester, N. Y., in some remarks upon 
the good fruits of the Association, said that the value of 
the Vermont butter had doubled since the Association 
was formed. Twenty live men in a dairy county in New 
York, had been able to demolish old fogy notions, and 
to improve the condition of the dairy interests more 
than all the butter makers of the whole State could have 
done single handed. An exhibition of butter was held 
at the close of the meeting; the first premium, a Fair- 
banks’ platform scale, offered by Fairbanks & Co., St 
Johusbury, Vt., was awarded to Judge Alvey Stone, of 
Chittenden, Vt. Samples of “gilt edged” butter, sold 
in the Boston market, were exhibited, some of which 
were very fine, and some were regarded as inferior to 
common butter. A sample which sold at $1.25 per 
pound, was adjudged by the members to be the second 
in quality. The best was made by 8. Adams, of Mason 
Village, N. H., but it was not the highest priced. So 


+ much really fine butter is seldom seen on exhibition at 


one time, and the Boston “ gilt edged” furnished the 
Vermont dairymen with a standard of excellence, at 
which they may aim in their own dairies. 
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The People’s Force Pumps. 
W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors for 1873 
and 1874. For House and Out-doors. 
For Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
- Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

The Public are tm acre ng to look 
for the name, eople’ s Pump, 
Patented Aug. 81, ie, cast on the 
lid, to insure obtaining the genuine 
article, and to avoid litigation. 

Send Postal Card tor Circulars, 

GENERAL AGENCIES 
W. H. Banks & Co., C eae, Ills. 
Magens & Co., Louisville 
J. G. Murdock & Co., Cineinnati, O. 
H. Leibey Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

T. J. Rile , Houston, Texas. 
Frothingham & W ‘orkman, Mon- 

treal, C. E. 

Beneilict & McConihe, Jackeon- 


F 
, Jas. “i ; Billington & Co., Phila., Pa. 
J. H. “Woolsey & Co., St. Paul, M 
Dunham, Carrigan &Co. Ag. for wea. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


HOW TO GROW ““BNAGO" 


and make Tuberose Bloom, ®ent free to all who 
address CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


We have & lot as choice as any ever offered for sale. We 
warrant every grain of it to be of the wth of 1874. We 
know it to be fresh and good, and will mail samples for 
testing to any that may desire it. 

Our prices for the next 30 ie “will be as follows: 

1 to 10 Bushels.. bus 


10 to 
30 bushels and ove 














PLANT SEED COMP! ANY, 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9, 1875. Wholesale Seed Dealers. 
Established 188. 


dew Bape | and other roses sent 

mail port-peld. gr everywhere, and 
tae Wa arriva 

mS ce 3 14 for $2. As ern a onan il rose with 

when ten cents 1s A large collection 

of bedal a Neoions akrebbery, ae. CATALOGUE 


JOSEPH, T. PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., F Pa. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue 
FREE. Address 
W. H. REID, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
POMONA NURSERY.—The largest and 
Small, Fruits, Trees and_Plants of the most de- 
sirable ‘cinds: Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 32 pages, tell- 
ing what and how to plant 7 36 years’ experience. 
ARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


EARLY CHAMPION 


GRAPE. 


Best early Grape known. 7100 weeks earlier than H. Pro- 
lific. oo es Do wales and P. parsy call it superior to it in 
both beauty and quality. Fruit large and handsome. 
Deusen compact, color and appearance ie Concord. Vig- 
orous grower. he ye pee bearer. $1 each $10 per dozen, 


stpaid on receipt of 
ye " DONNELLY & CO., acumtcennt Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Besides a fine stock of ALL LEADING VARIETIES, we offer 
the LARGEST ASSORTMENT and Brst CoLLECTION. OF NEW 
AND RaRE SORTS. ts warranted GENUINE the 
Best QUALITY. Price Lists gratis. 
Address, BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 























0 ( } Strawberry and other on Fruit Plants, 
9 weg | and et Fruit Trees N 

Stock at’low prices. Address 
Narseries,-Hightstown, N. J. 


CHAS, BLACK, Village 











OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Of New and Rare Plants, 


For 187 
Is now ready, and will be sent free te all applicants. 


HOVEY & CO., 
North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


ROCHESTER 
° COMMERCIAL 


[Established 1830.} NUR SER ES. 
\eER ja Libsts per doz., 100, an 
a select 3 s if Spectaicies 
NEE ro Ce 
menta. avelti <4 10 cts. 


. 8. Cite, SE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Smith’s Superior Onion Seed. 


Warranted FRESH, PURE, RELIABLE. 
Onion seed growing is a 8 open with me, and I, have 
testimonials from over 80 Sta’ Territories where my 
seed was used in 1874. 
Sent free by mail as follows: 








Early Round Yellow Danvers..... Per (o2., oo per! Tb., 
Large Red Wethersfield.... ...... 25e 323 
White Portugal, or Silverskin.. | bo anes " ne: ; - 00 


Cash must accompes the o 
EDWARD SMITH, Colla, Washington Co., N. Y. 


Lsvea “se IMPROVED aisefor stock Seed 
BEET.—The best-to raise for stock. 
lonaies ; e.; 34 1b., 50c.; ibe 90. ; Aide, $ 8. 
Potatoes, b xb Snoicflake, 1 Ih. We. ;'4 Tbe "4 The., $2.90 
1 Ftd "Be. 3 


Vermont ton’s Su 
me? 4 ibe, vind one oe in cine), 


1 Ib., 40c.; 4 og a ned. 
¥ bush., 1.25; b 

White Pro piecter Dice busiel, 5 byte, 3. 
Address, DAVID R. W , Morrisville, Lamoille Co., Vt. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


SEEDS and POTATOES. 


The largest and most complete Collections in the U. 8.— 
Everything warranted true to name. Catalogues and Price 


Lists free, Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


KNOX NURSERIES, Estab’d in 1851. 
General sup pice for Ni Fuge pane: and eee 
cheap, well grown, aed Sie 
PE42 Souvenir du Congress. i ae 
Cions of Souvenir du Congress, Brockworth Park, 
and other new pears; also of new apples. Best Strawb 
Raspberries, &c. £; from Bronze rkeys, Pekin Ducks, 


and other choice fowls. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
W. 8S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


W ilson’s Earl tia anges r 1,000. 

Strawberries, Hg varieties, R qienten te ndywine 

— Sen rT — Baskets and 
HAIN Ss, Mallon pntheriadton ee N.Y. 


Crates. R. 

Wilson. Strawberries, $2 per M.; Dorchester 
Blackberries, Best kind, $7; ONameneth Cl. and Doo- . 

ag Raepe., | 7. Sweet Corn, jar; ihe and earliest, ner, 20 cts. 


FFELL, Yard Ville, N. Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


choicest kinds, for sale by E. P. ROE, (author of “ Play and 
Profit in my Garden,” * Ore @ Chestnut Burr,” &e.). 
Send for Circular. Address 

Highland Falls, Orange Co., N. Y. 


AMAZON RED RASPBERRY. 


300 per cent ahead of all other varieties. Descriptive Cir- 
culare with origin, &c., Free. (Special rates to Poneto ers.) 
Plants per doz. ‘and 100 sent by mail, fest of reference 
given.) Address .& W.K.JU IND, 

Edesville, Kent Co, 
Proprietors ‘Amazon Pattee. 


Cc Downing, Alban Scouling, 
@ Kentucky and —_ No. 80 ee, Plai 
pe La hte =-7 Earl a eet es, $18 per 1 
tattinny B ry Gur rants 10 oe Y og 
he urran er . wl r 
1 ee rand dren , each. Snowflake Po: 
tatoes, 60 cts. i a per 
Price-List on “spntneae 
OO EL, Cc. DE COU, 
Moorestown, Burlington ~N. J 


TURNER’S RASPBERRY. 


END to Headquarters for genuine plants of the ovigiaal 
stock, 86 cante per 10, 3 deduce $2per 100; low 
per 1 000,” or will exchan; as 


STSAAC BALD 
P. O. Box, 344, Jac Keonvilte, Ti = 
$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated ' 
Automatic ‘ 
Extraordinary indu ‘ered 
Aa@rEnts. _For Circular and fall particulars, address —< 
BI KNITTING MiOHINE . 004 
Sole nufacturers, rattleboro, Vt. 
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Brpaae seers ss 
lle, Lake Co., Ohio. 


SENT mE: 
CHEAP ENOUGH. 


I wi d gratis on application a 46 Page Catalogue, with 
descriptions and testimonials of all my new early and late 
SS a, 





th much valuable information of 

to pl: ant, with the exact rotation in the ripen- 

ing jal at vartetion I offer 10 New FPaches, to be obtained 
no other Nurseries, thisseason. I a large Stock of 
the following varieties at reduced rates: Early ore 
Early Louise. me, Early Rivers, Early Alexander. All of the 
kinds are from one to two weeks earlier than any 
men varieties. Also several new valuable late 
among them one large, well tested Peach, ripen- 

two weeks after all other Peaches are gone; two 

of this Peach were made to Europe in fall of 1873 

via from Baltimore, both lots arrived out in good 
order. All kinds of ———. Stock furnished at Reduced 
Rates. No.1 Apple Trees, 6to 8ft., at 15c. each, or $12 per 100. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





100 000 Verbenas by mail, 20 strong plants 
for $1.00; 100 for $4.50; 1,000 for 

S $40.00. By Ex ress, 00 for $2.00; 
100 for $3.00; 1.000 tor $25.00. Ali 

VERBENAS strong and healthy. Our strain of 
Verbena Seed will produce more 


first-class flowers than any other 
in the market. 20 cts. F and gwd 
en 


5 packets for 75 cts. for our 
New Catalogue oe. core and 
Plants. W.F.MASSEY & CO., 


VARIETIE Ss. (ate iasiey & Hudson)” 
Narserymen ald Dealers 


Will\ find it ‘an advantage to cor- 








THR Herkes NURSERIES Co., 
Dayton, O. 


SPRING OF ’75 


is near at med, and we have the finest stock of FLOW- 
RN AME 








RING a NTS we ever 
Faby “including Roses in great variety. House and Bedding 
nts in creat tomy a cheaper lian ever. 
Piprder early and get 


LB . CASE, Richmond, Indiana. 


Send to STORRS, HARRISON & C0., 


Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio., 
For their new Catalognes of Trees, Plants, &c., free 
N 9. 1--Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit, Ornamental T reen tbe. 
2— * New and Rare Plants, 
Ro. Sweet Chestnut Circular, with other Forest Trees. 
No. Ft ns ys for Nurserymen and Dealers only. 
No. Far Wholesale, for Florists of Greenhouse Plants, 
2ist year. 400 Acres, 11 Greenhouses. 


Roses for the Million! 


. 132choice Roses, assorted oes, sent by mail for $1. Al- 
ways give satisfaction. Lists free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 
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e1ROSES|C 
Sl, 0E,|i5 
ca “LR sent Send for "ane & A ape 





he new 
DOUBLE BLUE LOBELIA. 


Nice plants b mail| 4 for $1 
WF MASS EY 60. © Chestertown, Md. 


THE TEBO NURSERIES CO. 


Baap MO., offer in special quantities, Hewes, and 
other Crabs. Peaches oose Piunis, Apples, 
Apple Seedlings, and Roo traf: Send for prices. 


MESE® PLUM-—most Valuable plu jum—best 
ity, hardy, withstands the Curculio. y root-cut- 
tin, are as sure to grow and as a ny managed, as seedlings, 











— fine salable trees in two Ha fruit the 
100 root-cuttings, OE L. by mall “mail. for NLL a m. 
aia ee, 
e parubs, Vines Plants.— 


T New Catal jogue with Priqass sent free to 8 to Bay address, 
New Brunswick Soesie; N. J. 


Rea all “eae ell 
Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, &c., 
For PRIVATE or MARKET GARDENS 
mrLORISTS and FARMERS. 

ON APPLICATION, 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


By the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000. Wilson’s 
Albany, Charles Downing, Triomphe de Gand. 
Also Monarch of the West, Col. Cheney, Boy- 
den’s No. 30, Black Defiance, Kentucky, Len- 
ning’s White and Brown’s Wonder,in large 
quantities. A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


Native Eversgreens. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor-Vite, White Pine, s trae y My Hem- 
lock. AlsoLarch. 5 to 12 inches high at : $10 fr 
5,000. Packing free. JAS. A. ROOT, s paneateles Ney Y. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 
To the trade, —_ transplanted stock, 9 to 12 inches, $4. - 
per 100; $25.00 per 1,000.—15 to 18 inches, "$6.00 per 100; 
per 1,000.—20 to 24 inches, $8.00 per 100; yr rding 1,000, Ge 
pital stock for tr ansplanting or hedges. Add: 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Painesville, Laue Co., Ohio. 


NORW, AY SPRUGE, ° ° to 6 fect. 


000 Fruit Trees ; fullassortment. RO S$, Shrubs and 
mesumene. At Wholesale or Retail. St for Catalogue. 
J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass. 


EVERGREENS for ONE DOLLAR. 
nice mt 6 to 10 inches, post-pai 


5 Arbor Vite, 5 Weeping Spruce, aot 5 Balsam Fir, 
+ » for $1.0 
Transplanted Arbor Vite, 4 to 8 inches $10.00 per 1,000. Cata- 
logues with: directions for planting mailed for stamp 
WM. MORTON & SON, Allen's Corner, Rests. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY, 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS, 
25,000 Peach-—including the new varieties 
000 Norway Spruce—extra large and very hand- 
some, and other Nursery Stock in eany. 
Wholesale Catalogues free. Addre 
T. C. THURLO W, “Newburyport, Mass. 


20 Million Nursery Grown Ever- 
reen Seedlings, 1.2 and 8 years old. Tree Seeds 
by the pkt., oz. and ib. Send for Wholesale Price-List. 
. M. THOMPSON, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 


GRAPE VINES, 


























‘Grown especially for the Trade, very fine, 


and at low prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC and MARTHA, in large quantities. 


A. HANCE & SON Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


(33> 500,000 Grape Vines For Sale!! 


Cheaper than anywhere else. Concord, j year. § $30 
per 1,000. Select and two years, to $50. Delaware, 
Martha, Catawba, Eumelan. poses, and any other Varieties, 
very extra and eee Ad 

> SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extra quality. 
Prices Reasonable. T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


ADY!2 ¢ The best = earliest age White G 


ra 
ure Concord Seedling, of a 4 
roved quality. ion nou healthy,hardy,and reliable. Ripens 
ully two weeks before Concord. Stron one-year Plants, 1,50 
each, or $12 a s0e gos.5@ years, $3e0ch, Specs eo: 
if desired 000 Delaware Layers, $50 to $150 
other valuable varieties of nape Vineseheem, Miso, OHIO 
BEAUTY Potato—a new seedling, 6 AH 8 tested. ‘The best 
po late variety, Productive, heal handsome, and in 
= lity best for all Beacons. Per pound, $1 ; three pounds 
st-paid; per bushel.t ES PRE ress,8: . Iustrated 
evlers free. GEO. W. CAMP: Lis ELAWARE, 0. 


NO THORNS TO SCRATCH! 
HOOSAC THORNLESS BLACKBERRY 


Quality and Productiveness yaa alled. Hardy. Never 
has winter killed. One plant a , 50 cts, ; 6 plants, $2.25; 
12 plants, $4.00. Full history. ae and testimonials, free to 
all. Address FRA ORD, Ravenna, O. 

Discount to Granges and ‘abeek on a orders. 


pee ag Ww. F. MASSEY & CO. want a lady in 
avery village and neighborhood to sell 











3 Poona “paid, 











lowers and Flower Seed on com- 
mission. Address us at Riverbank 
Gardens, Chestertown, Maryland. 





Giclect Gare Garden Seeds—carefully grown 
Mstrated'6 Catalogue for 1873 sent ines to all applicants? 
TE V, HAWKINS, Goshen, N. Y, 








A" ‘iaiian ‘to Plant should send for a De- 
rubs, Vin Price a Petes and Keren g Bs ad 
ma 
Plante: °WMn H. MOON, Mortieville, Pas 





MUSCROVE’S PATENT 
Hand Class, Propagating Frames, 
and Fern-Case. 


By the use of the hand 
4 ass ‘Tomatoes, Cucum- 
ers, Melons, ppviuashand 
a large variety of Veg 
tables can be had sey eral 
weeks earlier. Our Pro- 
agating Frame should 
e used by every one 
Growles plants from cut- 
tings. Our Fern-Case is 
the best in the market— 
the ventilating principle 
is employed in all these 
Cases—made of zinc and 
will last a life-time—no 
putty or paint is used, 
Send for Circular, 


MUSGROVE & SON, 
348 & 350 West 41st St., N. Y¥. City. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES, 


Browneil, Eureka, Snowflake, Carpenter’s Seedling, Ice 
Cream, Brownell’s Beauty, EK arly Vermont, Brownell’s Non- 
such, E: rly Favorite, Compton's Surprise, ted Jacket, Con- 
cord, and others, at low prices. Warranted Genuine. Be- 
fore purchasing, send for my Illustrated Catalogue of Select 
Garden Seeds and Seed Potatoes re ate. Sent free. 

J. R. V. HAWKINS, Goshen, N. Y. 


P| 











Genuine Late Rose Potatoes, 


Price, $8.50 per barrel. Three Barrels for $10. They are 
worth trying. Order early. Address, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N, Y. 


SEED POTATOES, 


Ice cream originated with the undersigned, unapproacha- 
ble by any other in quality ; the best keepers in cultivation. 
Its season is medium early. A prepaid, 4 lbs ot 
by oseremee or Poise , charges pai urchaser, 1 peck $1; 
bushel $2.50 $6. Geter “f ww d at. i 
paid, 4 ib, $1, by express, 1 peck, $1; 1 bushe P50: Orders 
Ned promptly , and sent as soon as ‘weather permi ts. 
A. N. HOUSE, Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. 


OTA'TOES.—Early Vermont and Brow- 
nell’s we... Price, either Velen: bay | Pound, 50 cts. ; 
4 lbs., $1; k, $1.25: i 6% —s » 8; 1 a 
Snowflake, 1 ib. ie 5 cts. 3 ee % bu. 
u. $15. Pound lots by ans why pai 


. GREENE, 
North "abanver Depot, Mass. 
Carpenter's Seedling Potato. mf 


Farmer and Nate gee 4 ‘bush lant *, 41bs by mai 
post-paid, $1.00. Peck, att bash 2.50; bbl., 
AWKINS, Goshen, N. Y. 








oe 8 








Pprownel!’ 8s Beauty, Com 


ton’s Surprise, Extra 
Early V ermont, | anid DES. 


ate Rose Potatoes, for sale 
Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind. 


weet Potatoes for Sale and to sprout 
on shares. A Premium offered. For particulars 
and directions address 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Howard Co., Ind. 


CHOICE Brownell’s Beauty, 4 lbs. by mail. post- 
aid, $1.00; 1 bbl., $5.00. Compton’s — 


by 








SEED rise, Extra Early Vermont, and 
York Late Rose, 4 lbs., $1 m0: 1 bbl., $4. 30. 
POTATOES nowflake, 2 Ibs., $1.00; ”, $25.00. Seed 
¢§Stock of the above Trick eeu B. K. Bliss 


& Sons, N. Y., and warranted genuine. Send for Catalogue 
of Choice Plants and Seeds Gratis. Address all orders E. B. 
JENNINGS, Southport, Conn. 

small evergreens, roses, hardy yard flow- 


FLOWERS, ers, and small fruits, by mail. Send for 


Deserigtre: mail catalogue ; ; sent free to any address. 
. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


2 1000 Transplanted Arbor Vite, o 
, re Concord Grape Vines. Other Nur- 
er 








stock as low. Bend for list. Address 
my, JENKINS, Box 45, Winona, Col. Co., O. 





“Tins Choice Flowers Free. 


THE GREENBROOK & PATERSON CITY NURSERIES 


ive to mrchagers f pt dante, ag ake ALBUM 
SHRO OS of FLOW RS, PLANTS, &c. 
nn — sent %.. ‘ ari our qe ‘of Choice New Col- 
foctions and re Novelties, on receipt of stamp for 
postage. 5 Descriptive Catalogue matled free to ail 
applicants. P. 0. address, Box 837, Paterson, N. J 


Norway SPRUCE for Peaeplenting 
or Hedges, 20 to 24 in.—$12 per 100; $100 — 1,000. 

Currants, Gooseberries and other Nurse y Stock, at low 

rates. . MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


PEACH TREES! 


A large stock, embracing the best ~ as wellas the new 
yarieties, rly Blood: Ear y. Louise, Early 
os' er. ood-ieav' c. Send for New 
Rivkasle Lat HOOPES. BRO. & THOMAS. 
oe “4 ‘Hu Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


2,000,000 Flower Pots, 


And a large assortment of Fancyware. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue now ready. A. H. HE WS & Co., North 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PATENT 


STRAWBERRY BASKET. 


The Cheapest and Best Basket in the Market. Made from 
one piece of wood. This piece, or Flat, can he furnished, at 
a saving of frei _ and afterwards put together very easil 
Price of Flats, $15 per uart Baskets put up in 1, 
package, at $18 oer 1.000." OBLE & COOLEY, 














Granville Corners, Mass. 
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Farmers & Cheese Factorymen, 


ANDERSON STEAM-BOILER & KIPP NEW ENGINE, 
ARE STANDARD, BEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


HIGHEST AWARDS, LARGE SILVER MEDAL, at American 
Institute Fair, 1873 and 1874, also at Sewen State Fairs and Expositions. 

Simpler, will last longer, safer, and more economical, than 
any others. Explosions impossible. 

Satisfactory ‘Trial given to any responsible parties. 


. FRENCH BURR STONE GRIST MILLS, 


Warranted best in usc, for Flour or Coarse Feed. 
CHEESE AND BUTTER FACTORY APPARATUS. and FIX- 
TURES, and best Herkimer Co. Cheese Makers furnished. Correspond- 
ence solicited SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
WHITMAN & BURRELL, Manufacturers and Dealers, 


Little Falls, N. Y. 





THE 


Best Provort‘oned, 
Best Ironed, 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 


The original, well known 


RACINE WAGON. 







In use and for sale in 
nearly every 


STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
} SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitcheil, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 


WAGON. 








BLAKE’S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 
New Patterns. with Im~ortant Improvements and Abundant Strength. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emcry, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 

BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Farm Implements 


AND 


FERTILIZERS. 







Buy the Best and 








ai == 


Agriculgural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, . 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 











GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 

nd Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
™ Country Home, or Factory 
= : »- fa should be without the Foun- 
a tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 













THOMAS SMOOTHING 


HARROW 


ADDEESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W.E.BANES &Co.; 
FARM MACHINERY AND SEEDS, 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES, 
$4 & 36 SOUTH CANAL 8T., CHICAGO, 





The CHARTER OAK 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


The only perfect working Swivel Plow ever made. Built 
on entirely new principles. Actualtests in the field have 
demonstrated it to be perfect. 

IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH NO OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAS. 

ist.—A stationary and adjustable draft rod. ‘ 

2nd.—Cutter, Heel, and Share always in a straight line, 
without any movement, being stationary in the beam. 

8rd.—A Woop Bga, the only right material for a beam, 
80 arranged as to be never out of true. Plow will always 
work as well one side as the other. 

4th.—An entirely new principle and shape for mold board, 
that will turn level land and pulverize it much better than 
the best Level Land Plows. 

5th.—It will work equally well in sod or stubble ground, 
perfectly adapted to plowing  hill-sides, and will turn every 
surface of land usually plowed, better than any plow in the 
world. 

Do not fail to see it before purchasing. We shall have 
eut with full description ready for next number. Also Cir- 
cular with full description, ready the ist of March. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING (C0., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
‘And for Sale by all their Agents. 





The American Pulverizing Cultivator 


~ 






eee SS ES 
Send for Descriptive Circulartc 
GIFFORD, JOHNSON & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 





Halladay’s Improved’ 
e +. 

W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
it, Chea most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
| =. ng Ss enpee eer e 
nventor ears. wo Ol- 
lars’ worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 
ogue. ( 
U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP OO. * 


Batavia, ILL. 














f ‘ a 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 
in the World! 

It has been-adopted, and can be seen in practical operation 
on Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington ; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $15 to $200. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?’G CO., 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y¥. 


HILL’S 


ARCHIMEDEAN. 










handle, by whic’ € 0} tor can hold the h a 
desired A. mt ans at hen! me = allowi the machine to 
adap ne surface ound, . ing its 
beautiful and level cut, It is beautifelly mgabane Batted, 
and does splendid work. If you want a beautiful lawn, buy 
the “ Archimedean ”—it will last lo! , do nicer work, and 
make a handsomer_lawn than any Lawn Mower: ever put 
into the market. Every one warranted. ree . for 
hand and Two sizes for horse-power. The little croquet 
mower cutting a swath 10 inches wide, the 12-inch also 
the standard hand-size cutting 14 inches wide. A Pony 
mower Cutting 28 inches, and Horse mower of 82 inches. 
Send for illustrated circular. Address 


Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower Co., 
Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Ct. 
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Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower. 


Sows all kinds of Grain and Grass Seed, 
Hemp, Flax etc. 


9) 77 ee 


Wij: 
ii i, Ye My 
Whig lia 
Ye, 


Five acres of Wheat, Barley Rye, four of 
Oats or Grass Seed per hour, and the work 
done better than by any other means what- 
ever. Price $10. Agents in all parts of the 
country. Send for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
(Saccessors to D. H. Goodell,) 
Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N.H. 





CABHOON’S 


% SEEDSOWER 


Sows all kinds of 
GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, 
Address all orders to 
==3 W.H. BANKS & CO. 
= SoleAgentsfortheNorthwest, 


$4 & 86 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


Canvassers wanted where we 
é have bo Agents. 


2,000 


CARHART’S PATENT TWO-HORSE PULVERIZING 
CULTIVATORS have been sod, and those that have 
bought and used them say that they save 


DOLLARS 


in their Labor Account, and —— answer all purposes 99 
times out of a hundred of a Wheel Cultivator, and at least 


‘SAVED IN 


the first investment. They are Cheap, Durable, of Very 
Light Draft, easily handled, the depth rezulated by a simple 
Movement of a Lever convenient to tie Hand of the Driver. 
You will get more value for your money in this 


ONE PURCHASE 


‘han in one implement you ever placed upon your 
farm. $22. We will continue our offer of last season, 
viz: we will allow a t of 2 per cent when the cash 
the order, on-all orders coming from localities 
where Cultivator has been heretofore unknown. 
Warranted as represented or =~, | euamammaia 
Send for Circular and testimonials 
BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing Machines and Horse Powers sre 
unequalled by any for general excellence. 




















































ED FOOT LATHES. 


Small ine Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand 











j 
sews xy 















hea 
, Saws, 4 Circular Saw 





Machines. The Many readers 
y of this per have one of them. 


. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
or Amateurs. 





MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


rick Machine 


is conceded to be 
the most simple in 
its mechanism, 
and the best con- 
structed of any 
in use. It grinds 
and tempers its 
own clay, does its 
own molding, and 
delivers the bricks 
with good square 
corners and well 
defined edges. 

It is being gen- 
erally adopted and 
used by the lead- 
ing brick manu- 
= facturers.Over 200 
= machines in actu- 
= aloperation. Made 

= — and sold by the 
AMES MANUFACTURING CO., Chicopee,Mass. 


BRICK AND TILE MACHINES. 


The oldest and most reliable Tile Machine in the market, 
with late improvements. ‘The most simple and durable. 
For particulars with regard to either Brick or Tile Ma- 
chines, address J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, Lake Co., 0, 
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o "Ss HAY LOADER, Improved for 
aS. including Wind-Break attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow land. Manufactured at the Ag’l Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill ) 


Ts the latest and best production of the inventor of 
Holbrook’s “ Regulator.” No other 
equals it. Before you buy any 4s 
send for circular to 
J.B. SMALL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(Successor to F.F.Holbrook & Co.) 


Holbrock’s ‘‘ New Regulator "’ Seed Drill 


Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with poguleshy. 
8im- 

















The STANDARD machine. REMODELED 
Combines the best points ever 


produced. im- 
ple, durabie, ones handled, OPEN WHITE 


$12.00 EED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 
Boxed. THE SEED DROPPING. Give 
5 satisfaction. Circulars Free. 


Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mass 







Send for circu- 
lar and price list, 
of the best selling 
PrunerINn THE WORLD. 
Being sole manufact- 
urers we Offer special 
inducements to deal- 
ers and agents. Re- 
ceives first premiums 
wherever shown for 
competition, 
4 foot pole,.. 
\ 6 “* “ ne 9.5 
Ws aero 
Samples C. O. D. or 

on receipt of price. 


: By 
ESJLEE&C 
‘ 2BOSTATE SF 














THE 


EAGLE 
PRUNING TO0L, 


Most Powerful 
IN THE MARKET, 


Manr’p Every owner of Trees 








FoR 
should have one. 
W.H. Banks & Co., Circulars sent free, 
Gen’l Agts., Canvassers wanted where 
CHICAGO. we have no agents, 








‘The largest Stump with ease. » 
Sed for Circular to ‘*’ 
GEO. CHAMBERLAIN & SON.OLEANNY, 
BLIND DircHine PLOW. 
Can. ditch for he-per row. _ 
For parttvlars, address = 
Gro. CHAMBERLAIN SON OLEANNY. 


ScREW STUMP MACHINE. 
Safe. Boonomical, Cheap, and will pull 





B. F. LUDLOW, GENERAL AGENT. 


AUBURN, GEAUGA CO., OHIO. 





Ludlow’s Improved Balance Gate. Patented Nov. 21, 1871. 
1000 now in use. Plain and durable, or ornamental and sub- 
stantial. Adapted to farm, village oer. Snow and frosts 
overcome. Swings both ways. ‘Always astened. Children 
operate it. No sag. No hinges. Rests on stone. Cheap. 
Practical, Beautiful. Tested four years. 16 FIRST CLASS 
PREMIUMS, including Northern Ohio and Western New 
York fairs. $5to $10 retail. “Inever knew a better gate.” 
Opinions of 1,000 farmers. Agents and manufacturers 
wanted in every county in the United States. Enclose stamp 
for circular. Address as above. 


= s 
Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of the Best English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 
an absolute protection against 
cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure. 
RNALL & TRIMBLE 
147 8. Front St., Philadelphia. 


—<" Cher 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 














Allen's Plan 
‘anp Dainis and 
les. They 


et Jr. Silver Medal 
Wueet Hoss. Taree new 
like a charm,” and hoe b 5 











Circulars free. N. P. MIX, Avenue, O. 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather. and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon recelnt of bY (Two), 
by ALVA 4 LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St, Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 
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WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 
Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiftation of the best judges. puey 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


JOHN H. COMER, Coshen, Orange Co., N. Y. 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Mr. Comer will make an importation each month, and hay- 
ing superior facilities, will import to order. 


WM. §. TILTON, of Togus, Maine, 


breeds and has for sale Holstein and Jersey Cattle, Cots- 











wold Rams, Berkshire and_Poland-China Swine, and_ Trot- 
ting Colts of Mambrino, Hampletonian and Knox blood. 
Will deliver stock in Boston, New York, or Baltimore. In 
1874 Mr. Tilton was awarded eighteen prizes at the Maine 


State and New England Fairs. 


q Cheston Morris, M.D., “ Fernbank,”’ 
(¥F@ near West Chester, Pa,, breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays, 


W. EXunt, Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 


@ Farm,” Frankport, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 


ames B. Williams & Son, Belleville, 
Ill., Breeders and Shippers of Southdown Sheep, Berk- 
shireHogs and other Live Stock. Correspondence solicited. 














Null Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest podterecs, 

out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 
WILLIAM .CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Duchess Co.,N. Y. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Figs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Duicks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of oe and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinca 
Pigs, White Mice, &c, Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs, Fancy Poultry, 


&c., bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price-List. 








OR SALE—Imported Shorthorn Bull, 33 

years old, with pedigree. Can be seen on Indian fead 

Farm, Riverside Station, New Haven R.R. Address for par- 
ticulars W. R. GRACE, 66 Pine St., New York. 








hite Leghorns, Premium Stock; 100 for 

sale. Also eggs, Send 20c. for treatise on “* How to 
make hens lay_in winter.” R. H. HAINES, Malden-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y 


kin Ducks, illustrated in Sep. Agriculturist. 
Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair weighing 62 

lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1.C.C.R., and Cotswolds, at low 
prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 








and supplies never_before offered, 

bs be raned by M. QUINST, Bt. 

ohnsville, Montgom Xe 
Send for Circular and Pricelist, 


‘ White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching, 


FROM FIRST-CLASS STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 


Any Person sending me $6.00 for Three Dozen of Eggs, 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Ducks Eggs. 


pu RE-BRED POULTRY and Eggs 
. for sale—all the leading varieties. Send stamp for 
Catalogue and Price-List. Address 

W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 











For sale by 





7 G. W. FARLEE, 
ESSEX PIGS, | Sans. 





Essex Pigs. 


My prices for choice spring pigs, at two months old, are 


as follows: 
Boar Pig, - - = = $20.00 
* Boar and Sow, - = 40.00 
Boar and two Sows, - 55.00 


I box the pigs, furnish food for the journey, and deliver 
at express office without extra charge. I guarantee the safe 
delivery of the pigs. I can furnish pairs and trios not akin. 

My pigs are pure and well-bred, and are becoming more 
and more thoroughly established every year, and conse- 
quently more valuable. None but the choicest and best sent 
out for breeders. My prices are lower than formerly, and 
it is agood time to buy. Orders promptly filled. 


Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


F. & 0. WARD, BROPUCE, comnis- 


SION MERCHANTS. 


(Established 1845.) No. 279 Wi = 
Reference, Irving National mee ee ini 





a Scotchman, to 
arm preferred). Has 


‘ayt tuation Wanted—B 
take a of a Farm, (a Stock 
had an extensive experience in Europe in the management 
and breeding of Stock, and can give unexceptionable re- 
ferences as to character and qualitications. Address W. H. 
8., care of Am. Agriculturist. 
and HOMES, 


MARYLAND FARMS  O%j00 Scres, 2 


parcels from 5 to 500 acres each. Near railroad, in Caro- 
ine Co., Md. Location healthy. ‘Titles good. Address 
WM. S. RIDGELY, Attorney, Denton, Maryland. 


O!: FOR MARYLAND !! 30-page 
farm catalogue tree; map with every town, road, 
river, school, church, &c., 20 cts. 
J. F. MANCHA, Easton, Md. 


RUIT & TRUCK GARDEN of il 

Acres, within three miles of WASHINGTON CITY, 
$2000 Cash, or small advance with reasonable cash payment, 
on agg Heights, Va., 2nd range of hills, perfectly 
healthy. Good society, churches, schools, good roads. Best 
markets in the country. Land in fine condition. Small cot- 
tage house and stable for horse, cow, pigs, fowls, etc. Fine 
well of soft water at the door. Full line of well selected 
and carefully planted large and small fruits. Timothy 
meadow sufficient for horse and cow, balance of land splen- 
did for truck, three distinct varieties of soil, partly planted 
to Early Yorks, Lettuce, Onions, etc., etc., for spring trade. 
This is « pleasant home, and there is money in it. ‘The place 
is well fenced. For further information address 

H. D. SMITH, Arlington, Va. 


Agents Wanted—Men, Women, 
100,000 ani Children. 30 per cent commission. 
Write for particulars. Holbrook Pen Co., Holbrook,L.I.,N.Y. 
easily made by selling TEAS at IMPORT- 
ERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubsin towns 
and country for the oldest ‘Tea Company in 

America, 


Greatest inducements. Send for Circular. 
CANTON TEA CO., 148 CHAMBERS ST., New York. 


GENTS # a day made selling PrTres 
A ELEBRATED STEAK TENDERER, 
and other wares. Sample 50 cts. 
4 OOK? Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS 
W hy by 9—worth $1.50—and full instructions to clear 
$20 a day by aces oer none oods. 


& CO., Worcester, Mass, 
not oe a 1088. Sth St., Philadelphia’ Pa. 
_ THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 
Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more cleans and lasting lustré than any Stove Polish ever 


produce can be dressed on delicate carpet without 























SEND 25 CENTS and the address of 5 Persons 
and receive by mail a Beautiful Chromo, size 7 





soiling it. Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mags. 


Ecelsion 9 Your Own Printing 





Portable 


9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
etc r sizes forlarge work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
. have greatfun and make money fast 
Prin —— Send twostampsfor full 
$s logue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 

@sS° KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by ed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 
Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. 
ARTFORD Pump Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mason C, WELD, 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 
430 Walnut S8t., Phila. 


be found in the Oc- 
griculturist, 











A fall ee or the pump ma 
tober number, 1874, of the American 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


And Putty Knife 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 
have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c. and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St, 


Boston, - = - Mass. 5 ia ——s 
Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 











CLarRRSCE College and Hudson River Inst., at Claver- 
ack, N.Y. 20 Instructors. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 





EE. A sample of the Great Floral Monthly, Park’s 
FREE Gazerrn—20 pagee, 7th Yol., richly illus rated ; or 








3 months on trial, 10 cts. Geo, W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa, 








DovusLE REFINED PovupRETTEs for sale in 
lots to suit customers. This article is sold 
for half the price of other fertilizers, and is 
cheaper for Cotton, Corn, - Tobacco, and 
Vegetabies, than any other in the market. 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, 
$25 per ton. I ask attention to the follow- 
ing testimonials: 


TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 





Tuomas W. LaTHaM, Providence Co., R. I., writes: “I 
would rather have your Double-refined Poudrette than any 

hosphate Lever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 
far ahead of any other manure.” 

Mr. HowarD, New London Co., Ct., writes: “I can fully 
recommend your Double-Refined Poudrette as being the 
best fertilizer in use for Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco. I 
have tested it side by side with other manures, and the Pou- 
drette has always proved the best,” 

Mr. ALLANSON, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: “For several 
years past 1 have used your Poudrette for Corn, Potatoes, 
and Garden Vegetables,and I have realized on the first crop 
one hundred per cent for all the money invested. 

8. J. Keriy, Burlington Co., N. J., writes: “I used 
Doubdle-refined Poudretie on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Pon- 
drette was applied, the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

MILTON STRONG, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: “I gave Pou- 
drette a thorough trial this yeur, using it upon Corn, Pota- 
toes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have never 
raised better crops. My Corn will yield 100 bushels of ears 
per acre, and my garden was the surprise and admiration of 
all who saw it.” 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: ‘I find, 
from experiments made last year, the Double-refined Pou- 
drette is the cheapest fertilizer to use on Zobacco. I put it 
beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both, ang the 
Tobacco was 30 per cent better where 1 used Poudrette.” 

A pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on ap- 
plication to JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities, 


Last year I sold genuine Guano at the same price as 
charged by the Agents of the Peruvian Government, adding 
a very small commission, as a compensation for my services. 
This year, owing to the more liberal discount allowed to 
purchasers of large quantities, I am enabled to sell not only 
at the same price, without commission, in lots of 1 to5 tons, 
but even cheaper, when in quantities of 6 tons and upward. 
Parties in want of small quantities will find it economical 
to club together, and buy in lots of ten tons, on which there 
is a saving in price and cartage. 

Circular, containing testimonials, references, and fall par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 

R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 





P. 0. Box 129. 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with ev article available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at w y are make it for 
ical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


the interest of every practi 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
ga” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


TO PLANTERS AND FARMERS!! 


THE KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS HAVE CON- 
CLUDED TO OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


AZOTIN . 


at retail in lots to suit consumers, for the purpdse of more 
generally in cin noti rdinary 
tis nota or 


p 
cheap and powerful Manure. 
or vel nis Country and in England, 
ie 


























four years it hs been used in t 


by manufacturers of h per- as an 

Ammoniate superseding Peruvian Guano almost entirely, on 

icra percentaes ef Ammon} as Guapo, now Imported 

arge a percentage of Am 

from Pore, it is in a different form, not bein Toasts aca 

injurious to plants or roots with which it in 

tact. We claim to have the unqualifi 

leading Chemists in the conrtry, as 

ers of the best and highest le Super. 

rm the ae published our pa 

anv ress farn us. - a. ae 

We will sell from 1 Bag to 1a.st ; 
Fork City 





lbs. for quantities exceeding 560 
ith bill of A figh — ta 
t c 
sis sent with every Mires, SO! HN 
12 Cliff St., New York. 


vessel or rail-road in New 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased . Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New’ Price-List. 


_ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 88 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam-Engines, 

Portable, Stationary, and 
} Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ng Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 

} Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Thrashing, Food Cooking for 
Stock,Co ton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


Parents, reduce your SHOE 
Bills two-thirds, by buying 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. 


“THE BEST 1N THE WORLD.” 


Blatchley’s Horizontal Ice Cream Freezer, 
ZEN Ss E 


forse? for 8 Prpent) for Saloons, 
Cream Manufec- 
tarere’ ae *ramilies, 
Entirely Unrivalled ! 
Awarded silver medal and first 
premium over all competitors 
at the semi-centennial exhibi- 
tion of Franklin rg og! Phila- 
delphia, Oct., 1874 he Closed 
Head will save Ice enough in 
e€ season to pay for the Machine. The Tub requires 
but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. Yor sale by 
the trade generally. Ifyou do not know where to buy, de- 
ro circulars, together with the name and address of 
is eee Tc you, will be aoe furnished by address- 
th stamp, ae G. LEY, Manufacturer, 
Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Important to ) Everybody. 


Y ADJIU 
ABLE Oar may be raised 
or lowered in hight, to suit any 
person or purpose, and folded ina 
moment for packing away. Invalu- 
able to ladies in cutting and bast- 
ing; a luxury in the sick room; a 
treasure in the nursery ; unequaled 
for writing, study, games or ny A 
elegant in design ‘and thorough in 
construction; light, strong, por- 
table, cheap. By our system, parties 
ordering can have Tables shipped 
to vad address without cost of 
ge anywhere in the country. 
Send for iliustrated aealer. contain g full particulars, and 
quote American Agriculturist. 
LAMBIE & SARGENT, Sole Proprietors and 


Manufacturers, 793 Broadway, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 























T 











We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
With the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
{2 For sale by dealers generally. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & Cco., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NOTE.—\Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
that a large proportion of the article sold 


AD, is adulterated to the extent 
per cent ; and much of it does not contain a 


BUILDING FELT. 

water-proof material, resem- 

SS tine fine leather, is for outside 

work (no tar substances used) and 

inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
ete. Send for circular 

and | a 


sam ples. 
“©. 5. FAY, Camden, N. J. 





HO! aise ot Wain LOWA 
Region of Western bd 
Better lands at cheaper prices than can be found else- 
where in all the West.—No grasshoppers.—No ague.—No 
Indians.—1,500,000 acres of the incomparable farming lands 
of Iowa, belonging to the Iowa R. R. Land Co., for sale on 
usual Railroad land credit at $5 and $6 per acre.—If you 
want a farm in the West — start right ?—Call at the Com- 
pany’s office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, or send for a Guide. 
It costs nothing, and gives descriptions, maps, prices, terms, 
locations, and how to reach the lands from Chicago at no 
expense to the purchaser. Address 
JOHN B. CALHOUN, Land Commissioner. 
OFFICES OF THE CO., 
92 Randolph S8t., Chicago, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Sabbath School Books 


FOR 1875. 


cos p E L SO N NCS. The most powerful 

collection of songs, 

old and new, por. ie ivals, Praise Meetings and Sunday- 

Schools. By P. P. Bliss 

SONCS fe) F LOVE. £2,.i ,Bivle 

* School. A very 

choice collection of Sunday-School Music, mostly new,and a 

concise system for teaching children to one. By H.R. Palmer. 

a a gem. among 

s Sunday-School Books. 

It must command an immense as ig ae Soutains many 
stirring songs for Revivals, &c. By KX. Si 

" Stedhiniaren old 


EVE RY SAB BAT s and new, for 


Sunday-Schools, Prayer Meetings, Family Circles and all 
seasons of devotional interest. 7. C. O'Kane 
Price, $3.60 per Dozen, 35 cents each. 
Specimen copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 80 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—18%75. 


THE LHADEB! 


By H. R. Pater, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured, Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
sion and the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 


plication, 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER .OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 

$30 per 100. 


Price 35 cts. was $3.60 per doz. 3 














THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This or Lennmed. —Has been many years in ny imped 
and will be welcomed by all the lovers of M Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? As.a Quartet Book for 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 

Cloth, $3.00. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. 


cer hae oe = & 00., OHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
711 Bdway New York. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song.. ..by Strauss. 











A ha RY Circle Gallop. pcaksssqscadssaub econes dgpeecdve Strauss. 
La Fille de Madam Angot... a ee eee Waltz. 
EL NON 6003 cc ivbsedocecssocegies ...Hd. Strauss. 
Let’s be Gay, PPM nd dacdubewcccspoghosves ies eue J. Strauss. 
Regatta Veneziana ............c.scceceseee S25 -coeekte AABEbe 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep........ in lGe tageet Skene el Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom. . ~atie Strauss. 
Who 16 Ot MY WBOW soo 5k ocho cowsccctsccdaverees Osborne. 
FS ee oe ty re ee. Abt. 

‘Why throw away money on high- -priced Music bing you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Halt- 


Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dolan, 
Sold by. all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York. 


“The Verdict.” 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
BETTER THAN PEGGED or SEWED. 











And_100 choice views for $85 and upward. For Churches 
and Fomas em edn It Pays well on a small invest- 
t# Catalogues 








“WALLISTER Mita, ‘Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N 








28th THOUSAND IN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for 


CIFE ANP ADVENTURES OF 


AWA Carson 


by his friend, LoatOol, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated 
Carson himself. The only authentic hovers mblished. Full of adven- 
ture and valuable histor: cal information. OO pages, finely illus- 
trated. Send for ill t ig complete arilonionn, 
Free to all. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN " CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR BOOK AGENTS, 


TEN THOUSAND men and women—have pnewered 
our call to sell that Poa OY book—" TELL 17 
ALL 5” and yet we want 10,000 more ! s¢-0b5 
copies have been sold, and tile it grows in favor daily, and 
actually outsells all other books three to one/ Ministers say 

—‘ God speed it!” 1 »000 readers say, “ [tis splendid /” 
Thousands are waiting for it; and Agents are selling from 

0 to 20 a day. GB" The OUTFIT is FREE to all. 
a with BIG terms sent free 

Address, A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 

















THE CHAMPION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


READY ,, THE GREAT SOUTH.” 
FO See specimen pages in SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 


AGENTS ZINE, for November. 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 
The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book, can obtains territory on 
most liberal ——. Also ready: JOAQUIN MILLER’s great 
work, UNWRITTEN HISTORY. For agency address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct. , and Chicago, Il. 





$100 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED 
Everywhere for the new book “Success in Business,” or 
This country has money for every- 
body; tor Workingmen, Business 
Ss Men, "Farmers, Young Men, Boys, 
AND Women, and all; and this book 


HOW shows how to get it. Just the book 
for the times,and will sell fast. Send 
for age ay and terms to agents 

MAKE IT, s:8..% 55.08: 
e 518 J Arch a Stay Philadelphia, Pa P hiladelphin, Pa. 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS.—Published 
in two volumes. Vol. I, 500 pp., now ready. Price $3.7. 

Live and Public Services of Charles nee. 
5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price $3.%. 

Spirit of the Holy Bible.—lIllustrated * the Old 
Masters. 600 Illustrations. Text in English, French, and 
German. Price $5.00. 

In the Home of the Presidents.—From Martha 
Washington to Mrs. Grant. 16 portraits on steel. 8vo., 500 
pp. . Price $3.50. 

Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 University Place, New York. 








In ‘the Fields Again 
with Professor Gray. 


BOTANY. 


How Planis Behave—How Plants Grow— 
Lessons—School and Field Book— 
Manual—Structural. 


By Prof. ASA GRAY. 


*.* The only standard, the most popular, and the most 
extensiv ely used of Botanical Text- 

We shall have great pleasure . aba! very favor- 
able terms for the introduction of any of the books of this 
series, and will send sample copics of How PLants Grow, 
and THE SCHOOL AND FIELD Book—the two books best 
adapted for the ordinary School course in the study—for 
examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of 
half the retail price, namely: 

How Plants Grow...... + eee G0.56 

School and Field Book......... 1.25 

CrrcuLars giving full descriptive notices of EAC BOOK 
of the series, with PRICES, and many testimonials Jrom 
eminent 8c ientists and teacher's, will be Jor warded to teachers 
and educationists on application to 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


A GOOD GARDEN 


Cannot be had without good seeds, and I have tried to 
make mine the best. See advertisement ‘Test is better 
than Talk,” on n page 110. 

B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, 111, 














Readily attached 
to any Stovo. 


Introduced 8 Years, 
Thousands in Use. 
Once used, never dic- 
pensed with. 


Agents Wanted 
at once in valuable 
Territory. Circulars 
on application. 
American Manu- 
sear tarine Co., 
E i rhe St.. 
Age AVEN, Conn. 
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